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liETTKK XXV. 

TO JQSHUA BROOKES, ESQ- 

Thebes, July 29, 1836. 
M7 BEAR SIR^ 

In my voyage up the Nile, from Cairo to this far 
famed city of >Mhe hundred gates, ^^ which took me 
one and twenty days to accomplish, I had some op- 
portunity of getting information on a few points Mn- 
nected with the Natural History of Egypt. This in- 
formation has no pretensions to arrangement or erudi- 
tion^ but simply consists of such facts as appeared to 
me to be most curious. i/ 

Before I give you this account, I presume you will 
not be displeased to receive some little history of the 
particulars of my voyage, in which I perhaps may 
have to speak of ^' Antres vast and deserts idle," but 
as little as possible of ^^ the Anthropophagi, and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders." 

I set out from Cairo with a French gentleman. Mon- 
sieur Chantpie, who expressed a desire to accompany 
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8 JOtXBNET FROM CAIRO TO THEBES. 

me, only a few hours before we started. I hired a 
kangea with two cabins, and a crew of six Arabs, in- 
cluding the Captain or Reis, for the monthly sum of 
four pounds ten shillings, out of which the Arabs had 
to maintain themselves, and to pay no inconsiderable 
portion of the nolo, or freight, to the government. 
Of the antiquities along the Nile, from Cairo to 
Thebes, I do not presume to offer you any descrip- 
tion: Hamilton, on this subject, has left nothing to be 
desired. 

The distances of the principal towns from Cairo, 
and their present and former names, I shall only no- 
tice; for as there is no sort of itinerary of Egypt, any 
account of these, however brief, must spare the travel- 
ler a great deal of research. 

Miles. 

From Cairo to Benesouef 78 

From Benesouef to M inieh 80 

From Minieh to Antinoe 28 

From Antinoe to Siout . 54 . 

From Siout to El Sharkie . .... . 36 

From El Sharkie to Girge 56 

From Girge to Kenneh 28 

From Kenneh to Thebes ...... 38 

Making about four hundred miles from Cairo to 
'"ih^bes. I knew this voyage to be accomplished in 
' fil>Rdays: but the average period is from fifteen to 
twcfnty-five. 

The following are the received sites of the most ce- 
lebrated ancient towns of Middle and Upper Egypt. 

The Vicinity of Saccara . . . Memphis. 

Ditto of Old Cairo Babylon. 

Ditto of Metarea . . ... Heiiopolis. 

Ditto of Minieh ..... Co. 

Ditto of Siout • . . . . . Lycopolis. 

Ditto of Achmin Chemmis. 

Ditto of El Sharkie . . • . Antenopolis. 
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» INIfOXIOnS SERPSNTS. 9 

The Vicinity of Bene«ea . . • Oxyrinchuff. 
Ditto of Sheik Abade .... Antiaoe. 
Ditto of Achmoumia .... Hermopolis. 

Magna. 

Ditto of Dendera Tentyris. 

Ditto of Kenneh . • (some deem) Cbemmia. 

Ditto of Keft * . Coptos. 

Ditto of Eau8 ApolUnopoIis 

Parva. 
Ditto of CarnaC; Gourna^ and Luxor Thebes. 

One of our first delays, at starting was occasioned 
by the swarms of insects, of every sort, which made 
their appearance after dark: independent of the ver- 
min, we had 'also reptiles on board, of a more appal* 
ling kind,, and these were serpents. Two, of about 
three feet and a half long, were occasionally seen in 
the bottom planks; and when I inquired how the 
Arabs could think of sleeping with such venomous 
creatures in the boat ? they told me, when serpents 
got into a boat all the rats quitted it; and besides, that 
this species was innoxious. This I afterwards found 
to be the case; there were few houses in Cairo and the 
upper country, in which these small gray serpents 
were not to be found in the chimneys and terraces: 
yet I heard of no injuries done by them. 

I did not, however, like the idea of a snake crawl* 
ing over my face at night, or perhaps playfully fold- 
ing round my neck while I slept I ordered every 
thing to be taken out of the boat; and what with 
threats, bribes, and blows, I made the Arabs sink the 
boat on the bank of the river, and leave it immersed 
in water for four hours. The difficulty of this opera- 
ation was very trifling, the expense small, and the ad- 
vantage great. I would recommend every traveller 
to do the same before he embarks in a kangea. 

At Benesouef we found a well-informed young 
man, who was employed in making a new canal in the* 
vicinity of the town^ by the Pacha's orders: he had 
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10 SEPITLCHRAL WELL. 

been in England, and was said to be the natural son of 
Ali Pacha, of Yanina. I left him in high favour with 
the governor of Benesouef: when I next heard of him, 
he was at the bottom of the Nile. It seems that the 
canal he had just completed overflowed its banks, ow- 
ing to circumstances over which he had no control; 
namely, the unusually large inundjilion of the river. 
A part of the town was carried away by the waters 
from the canal, and my poor friend, the engineer, was 
seized by order of the governor, put into a sack, and 
cast into the river. 

At Antinoe, by Mr. Salt's desire, I remained all 
day, to copy an inscription on one of the numerous 
tombs in the adjoining mountain. It was a walk of a 
couple of hours in the burning sun to get to the place; 
and the sepulchral excavations I dijscovered were so ex- 
tensive, in the sides of the mountain, that in some of 
them, notwithstanding our torches, we were in dan- 
ger of not finding our way out. At length I thought 
I discovered the tomb which Mr. Salt had instructed 
me to seek, and which he imagined had only been pe- 
netrated by one traveller. In an inner apartment I 
perceived a deep well, cut in the solid rock. 

From the sequestered situation of this tomb, and 
the amazing depth of the well, I flattered myself with 
the hope that no European had visited the interior. 
My companion was of the same opinion, and we im- 
mediately sent to our boats for ropes and candles, to 
explore the cave at the bottom. 

Ouri?ei>endeavoured to dissuade us from so hazard- 
ous an enterprise; but when he fpund we were deter- 
mined on it; he volunteered to go first, and had the 
courage to descend the weli. We fastened a strong 
rope round his waist, and, with a lamp suspended 
from his feet, we let him down. Five or six Arabs 
, of the country were witnesses of the scene: they 

fumbled a good deal; and had any accident occurred, 
have no doubt that our lives wpuld have been sa^ 
crificed. 
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After giving away upwards of eighty feet of rope^ 
we had the satisfaction to see our man helow on terra 
firma; and after renjaining in the adjoining chamber 
for about ten minutes, he gave the signal to hoist, and 
we had the good fortune to get him to the top without 
the slightest injury. 

We were sadly disappointed to hear that in the se- 
pulchral chamber there was not a single mummy j all 
he found in it was a piece of a Frank letter, with 
penciled notes on the back* I discovered, by the 
address on the letter, that they had been written by 
Dr. Bromhead, a friend of mine, who had visited 
Upper Egypt two years before: and who unfortunate- 
ly died of a fever, near Aleppo, a few months ago. 

We rewarded the Reis for his courage with a pre- 
sent of two dollars, and gave a few piastres to the 
Arabs who assisted us. 

At Siout, which is the capital of the province, we 
stopped two days. I was desirous of getting some 
particulars relative to the customs which prevail in a 
village, a few miles distant, with respect to those 
who are destined to be the guardians of the great ha^ 
rems in the Turkish empire. It is only in this v^l* 
lage where the ceremony is performed; and, strange 
to say, the actors are Christian priests of the Coptic 
rite. An Arab latterly has set up in opposition to 
them, but as yet he is little known. I was the more 
anxious to gain some correct information on the sub- 
ject, for it is variously described by authors, and no two 
coincide in the mortality which attends it. Burck- 
hardt's description approaches nearest to the truth, 
but it is still far from correct; Sonini's is altogether 
erroneous, and Belzoni's account of the iportaTity is 
little better. He says, that* out of every three who 
are brought there, two perish; while, in point of fact, 
the mortality is fifteen in a hundred. I compared 
the number of cases for two years, and the' result 
was, that out of ninety^, from the age of seven to 
thirteen, ten had died from the immediate effects^ 
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12 SC^TPTIAK HARXM. 

and three from sabseqaent debility. I hitd a gireat 
deal of difficulty to get at the truth; the Arab pre» 
tended he stopped a hemorrhage by a charm: the 
Cc^>t8 assured me that they were in possession of a 
styptic prepared from herbs^ which was unknown 
to all the world beside. I left them without pro- 
curing any correct information on the subject. In 
the evenine it was noised about the town, that the 
hakkim of tte English Consul had arrived there. 
I received visits from all sorts of people, praying for 
physic; a Casheff took me to see one of his wives, 
who was dying of dropsy. He had a large haremy 
and while I was e^itamining the patient, the young la* 
dies who had probably, never seen a Frank before, at 
least in their apartments, whispered with one ano- 
ther, and tittered in my face; they all wanted to have 
their pulses felt, — some of them had pains in the 
head^ some in the elbows, and one roguish looking 
girl, with laughing eyes, put her hand to her left side, 
complaining ai pain, by telling me her << heart was 
very hot," <* db mknc kUir.^^ I had no doubt of 
her malady; but before I had time to pres^ibe for 
her, she was in a roar of laughter. Even the women 
of a more advanced a^e were exceedingly merry, 
considering their situation. They appeared not to 
recollect that levity sometimes leads to the sack; but 
in Egypt, however, this extremity is much less com- 
mon than in Turkey; and Egyptian women are con- 
sequently less reserved than Turkish females. In 
the grandest harems, I had frequently occasion to ob- 
serve here, that even in the presence of the husband, 
the ladies laughed and talked with as little restraint 
as if the ^.^lord of the creation" was far away, or 
looked with too much contempt on a Christiaa to 
deem it possible for a woman to suffer his approach. 
Butjeven in Egypt, notwithstanding the natural 
repugnance which all virtuous females feel iot people 
who wear hats and do not shave their beads, they too 
often, I fear, forget heaven and their husbands, and 
accustom their sight to the presence of infidels. 
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But in Egypt, as in every other country, the asy- 
lum of chastity is the peasant's hut; misery may sur- 
round the mud walls of an Arab dwelling, and though 
the interior would be too mean for i^g-sty Jn Eng- 
land, hospitality is still to be found withinibe precincts 
of its hearth, and chastity behind the ragged screen, 
which conceals many an olive beauty from*v the 
stranger's gaze. 

How it comes that the female peasant is, every - 
where, the strictest preserver of her virtue, I know 
not; but in thcmost dissolute kingdom in Europe, — 
in the provinces of Naples, I had occasion to observe 
the same fact, and the poorer the peasant the more 
chaste were their women; as if, indeed, they were al- 
ready so indigent, that they could not afford to part 
with honour. 

But, in the harem I was speaking of, when pipes and 
coffee were introduced, the husband entered; he asked 
me in how many days I could cure the sick woman? 
and how many purses I required? I always thought 
of Abernethy when these pithy questions were put to 
me. I told him (with all necessary caution,) that life 
and death were written in the great book above, but 
that I feared the angel of death was hovering over his 
house. I perceived his anxiety was very great; I am 
sure he must have loved the woman, for the tears came 
into his eyes; a demonstration of feeling which I neveir 
met with in Turkey. His only observation was Kiddiy 
hakkim! " Is it so, doctor?" I assured him, whatever 
medicine could do for the poor woman should be tried, 
and sent to her immediately; and, as usual, I went 
away with the consoling ejaculation, that there was 
^*but one GocJ, and all things were possible to him.'' 

On the stairs, as I followed my conductor, a hideous 
black woman tapped me on the shoulder, and thrust 
an embroidered handkerchief into my hand. It was 
impossible to avoid looking back: on the top of the 
staircase I encountered the laughing eyes of the lady 
who complained of the pain in the region of the heart; 
I had just time to catch a gentle smile, and to see the '- 
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yellow tops of her taperiftg lingers pressed to her eye- 
lids. On opening the handkerchief, I found a bit of 
charcoal and a clove tied with a piece of red silk, and 
both enclosed in a scrap of paper. There was no writ- 
ing, and none was requisite; the charcoal and the clove 
were eloquent. The Casheff. offered me some pieces of 
gold, which I refused; he then promised he would 
send a courier to the different Casheffs in the neigh- 
bourhood, to ensure me their protection. I told him 
he might render me a greater service, by merely send- 
ing one of his confidential people with me to the Coptic 
priests and the Arab hakkim, in order to compel, them 
to give me a true description of the ceremony. He 
immediately granted my request. Mr. Chantpie went 
alone to the Arab's house: I proceeded to the Copt's, 
gave him to understand that I was a medical man, and 
that his telling me a single falsehood would only bring 
him into trouble; the Chiaous of the Casheff* confirmed 
my threat. The Copt saw he had no alternative but to 
speak the truth, and this, I believe, he now did for the 
first time. 

I learned from him that, in the summer season, the 
slaves are usually sent to Siout. They are too young 
to have any moral repugnance to the ceremony through 
which they must pass; and most of them, I was assured^ 
were so delighted with the prospect of the fine clothes 
they were to wear, and the horses they were to ride, 
when they filted the high office of guardian to the Se- 
raglio, that they were well contented to be qualified for 
this post of honour. 

Immediately after the first step of the proceeding, 
they are thrown down on the hot sand, which is piled 
on a level with thel^ backs; a mode of treatment which 
supersedes, in Egypt, the application of styptics as well 
as ligatures. They are left in the sand till sunset, two 
nien by their sides never ceasing to rub their spines, 
which they consider the principal seat of the circula- 
tion; and when they are removed they are kept on 
bread and water for fifteen days. 

This custom is of very great antiquity: so early as 
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the days of- Nebuchadnezzar such persons were kept 
at court. The prophet Daniel was one of these; and 
we are informed by the Scriptures that he was beloved 
by " the prince of the eunuchs. '* Josephus, moreover, 
says, "Among the eunuchs there were four of most 
excellent disposition, and one of these was called 
Daniel.'' 

Whiston informs us that all courtiers were generally 
called eunuchs by the Jews, on account of the great 
number of ancient courtiers who were of this descrip- 
tion. Indeed, there is reason to believe, that men de- 
voted to science, formerly made a merit of these prac- 
tices; those which Nebuchadnezzar brought up were 
intended for wise men and magicians. 

The female children of the Copts and Arabs undergo a 
peculiar operation at a very early age. Every traveller 
describes it differently; but Sonini, who pretended to 
have seen it, misled people more than any other. He 
would find it difficult to explain how it happens that 
the other inhabitants of Egypt do not perform the ope- 
ration, and yet are exempt from the inconvenience he 
describes. Neither the Levantines nor Armenians 
practise it 

The accurate Niebuhr was mistaken in supposing 
that the practice was merely a measure of cleanliness. 
The antiquity of circumcision goes as far back as the 
days of Abraham, three thousand eight hundred years 
ago. I purchased a mummy at Cairo, which proved 
that it was used amongst the ancient Egyptians, though 
not universally ; for one mummy which bears the marks 
of circumcision, there are at least fifty which do not. 

Josephus endeavours to prove, that Abraham not 
only imparted learning and scienoes to the Egyptians, 
but also this custom. 

Herodotus, on the other hand, says, " the only peo- 
ple who used it, were the Colchians, the Egyptians, 
and the Ethiopians; but the Phenicians, and those Sy- 
rians that are in Palestine," (the Jews) " confess that 
they learned it from the Egyptians.'* 
Which is in the right I do not pretend to say; but 
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Josepbus's reason for the difference in the period in 
Syria and Arabia is very satisfactory. <* Isaac/' he 
saySy <^ was circumcised on the eighth day; and from 
that time the Jews continue the custom of circumcising 
their children within that number of days. But as for 
the Arabians, they circumcise after the thirteenth year, 
because Ishmael, the founder of their nation, who was 
born to Abraham of the concubine, was circumcised at 
that age.'' 

The instrument used in this operation, as well as in 
embalming, was an Ethiopian stone; I have seen this 
stone represented in sepulchral paintings in the tem- 
ples; and also the original found at Thebes, in {he pos- 
session of Mr. Salt. 

What I intended to make the subject of this letter, 
namely, a few facts connected with thmatural history 
of the country, I must reserve for my next letter; till 
then 



I am, my dear Sir, 

•Yours, very truly. 
R. R. M. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

TO JOSHUA BROOKES, ESQ. 

' Thebes, August 7, 1826. 
MY DEAR Sllft, 

I HAVE already informed you that you were not to 
€xpect any thing like arrangement in the account I 
promised to give you, connected with the few curso- 
ry observations I had an opportunity of making on 
«uch animals as are to be found in the vicinity of the 
Nile. 

About one hundred miles above Cairo I saw the 
first crocodile; after passing Stout these animals were 
very numerous on the sand banks of the Nile^ and my 
only amusement for fifteen days was shooting at them. 
I bad not the good fortune to kill one the entire voy- 
age, though I frequently saw the balls gliding oflf their 
scaly backa into the water. Near Thebes I purchased 
a small one from the Arabs, which was about six feet 
long. Their length varies from twelve to thirty feet. 
I got a small portion of this crocodile boiled, to as- 
certain its taste; the flavour a good deal resembled 
that of a lobster^ and though somewhat tougher, it 
might certainly be considered very excellent food. 
I am astonished that the Arabs, who can eat snails, lo- 
custs, land tortoises, and camels' flesh, should reject 
that of the crocodile. The female takes three or four 
days to deposite her eggs in the sand; the number va- 
ries from fifteen to forty-five. Sir Thomas Herbert 
says sixty, and that the animal has sixty teeth, sixty 
vertebrae, and lives sixty years. The most striking 
peculiarity in the crocodile is its digestion; in the one 
J dissected^ I found several pebbles in the stomachj 

2* 
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the rectum was situated close to the lower orifice of 
the stomachy but this passage js remarkably small for 
the size of the animal; and the Arabs assert that it al- 
ways leaves the water to eject the contents of the in- 
testines. I belfeve there is some truth in this state- 
ment. On each side of the fore shoulder I found a 
follicle containing musk, or at least a substance which 
does not differ from it in smell; one weighed two 
dramsy the other something less. This, in Cairo, 
fetches a large price, being used as an ingredient for 
madjoun powder. It takes two months to bring the 
eggs to maturity; and when they are deposited, they 
are about the size of those of a small goose. 

Our boatmen were constantly in the river dragging 
the boat, and in those parts where the crocodiles abound 
most, yet no accident occurred; in all our route I only 
heard of one little girl being drawn into the river, off 
the bank, some months ago: indeed the Arabs say that 
a crocodile cannot seize its.prey in the water. 

Hasselquist and most modern audiors think the cro- 
codile is the leviathan of the Scriptures, <^ Can a man 
draw up the leviathan?" says Job, and answers it in 
the negative; and on this Hassdquist remarks, that 
<< this animal, the crocodile, has the power of destroy- 
ing the hooks and other instruments of fishermen." 
Now Herodotus describes the method of catching the 
crocodile by a hook; so that, if this be true, the cro- 
codile cannot be the leviathan of Job. 

The chameleon^ which is another of the lacerta 
species, I have latterly examined -a good deal: I had 
one which lived for three months, another two 
montbs, and several which I gave away, after keeping 
them ten days or a fortnight. Of all the irascible lit- 
tle animals in the world, there are none so choleric as 
the chameleon. I trained two large ones to fight, 
and could at any time, by knocking their tails agamst 
one ano^Iier, ensure a combat; during which their 
change of colour was most conspicuous. This ehange 
is only effected by paroxysms of rage, when the dark 
green gall of the animal is transmitted into the blood, 
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and-is visible eDOUgh under its pellucid skin. The 
gall, as it enters and leaves the circulation, aflfords the 
three various shades of green which are observable in 
its colour. 

The story of the chamelean assuming whatever co- 
lour is near it, is, like that of its living upon air, a fa- 
ble. It is extremely voca^iious: I had one so tame, 
that I could place it on a piece of stick, opposite a 
window; and in the course of ten minutes, I have seen 
it devour half-a-dozen flies. Its mode of catching 
them is very singular: the tongue is a thin irartilagi- 
nous dart, anchor-shaped; this it thrusts forth with 
great velocity, and never fails to catch its prey. 

The mechanism of the eyes of the chameleon is 
extremely curious; it has the power of projecting the 
eye a cQnsiderable distance from the socket, and can 
make it revolve in all directions. One of them, whioh 
I kept for sojie months, deposited thirteen eggs in a 
corner of the room; each was about the size of a large 
coriander seed. The animal never sat on them: I 
took them away to try the effects of the sun, but from 
that period she declined daily in vivacity^ and soon af- 
ter died. 

The lizard called gecko, is a small poisonous rep- 
tile, which the people of Thebes dread very much; 
its peculiarity is, that its poison exudes from the feet. 
I was called to a man at Gourna, who was in a dying 
state, frodfi ulceration of the fauces; the only account 
I could get of his malady was, that he was taken ill 
after eating a water melon, over which one of these 
poisonous lizards had crawled. From what I hear in 
Thebes ©f the numerous accidents arising from provi-' 
8ions imbibing this poisop, I think they are much more 
to be dreaded than serpents. A very virulent poison 
used to be prepared in Egypt, by tying up a live gec- 
ko by the tail, placing a piece of glass underneath it, 
and then flogging the tortured animal, till it discharged 
its venom on the glass. • 

Two, hi/enas, as untameable as any of their species, 
I kept at Alexandria^ in a magazine, at large, for se- 
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veral months. A man slept in the magazine all this 
time, and had no apprehension of these ravenous ani- 
mals. The fact is, I believe^ that the hyena never at- 
tacks a man, notwithstanding what Bruce says, of the^ 
Desert being covered with the bones of the dead; hor- 
rid monuments of the victories of this savage animal. 

I inquired of the Bedouin Arabs, if the dibj a& they 
call him, ever attacked men? They said, he never 
did: that he has been known to attack an infant; but 
this rats do in Egpyt. I attended an infant in Ale:^- 
andria, the child of a German carpenter, which was 
pulled out of its cradle by rats at night, by dragging 
at the clothes on which it was laid ; and in the morn- 
ing, the child was found with the tops of the toes and 
fingers gnawed in several places. Yet this does not 
prove that rats venture to attack men; and I am war- 
ranted in saying, that hyenas never dj^ The.extent 
of their depredations, is prowling about the verge of 
the Desert, and at night seizing on lambs, goats, and 
poultry, in the Arab tents, and carrying them away. 

Hyenas have the same instinctive dread of man 
which dogs have of the hyena. I sometimes brought 
dogs to the door of the magazine, but the moment they 
beheld the hyenas, their terror was so great, that they 
howled with fear. 1 never could induce them to eat 
during the day; they slunk away whenever I ap- 
proached them, bat at night they not only devoured 
five or six pounds of camel's flesh, bones and all, but 
detroyed every thing they could lay hold of, though 
they did not molest the man who slept there. I some- 
times placed water for them, but they very rarely 
drank it, or if at all, in very small quantities. I sent 
them to England, with a live stock for them, of four 
sheep, as many young pigs, andHhirty fowls. 

The Jacall of Egypt is intermediate in his charac- 
ter and appearance, between the fox and the dog. He 
is commonly found in caves and sepulchres; and tears 
up at night the bodies which have been superficially 
interred. I saw one of these in the Jews' cemetery, 
in Alexandria, gnawing a human leg. Here in Thebes, 
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in almost every ancient tomb I visit, they dispute the 
entrance with me. Their cry is so lugubrious at nighty 
and so much resembles the melancholy howl of the 
Arabs, that I have frequently mistaken it for the com* 
mon lamentation of the women, at the moment of a 
death. This animal abounds in Palestine, and some 
consider it to be the fox of Samson. 

The wild cat is common here. In one of the narrow 
passages of a subterraneiBin tomb I distinguished the 
sparkling eyes of this animal gleaming on me from the 
bottom of the gallery. While I was debating upon 
what was best to do, it rushed between my legs, and 
escaped. My only candle was extinguished by the 
violence of its exit: I was upwards of an hour groping 
my way to the outer passage, tumbling over mummies, 
and in danger of falling into the mummy pits, which 
yawned beneath my feet My Nubian servant wept 
like a child; he expected evem moment to see the iSftt-. 
tan. My only fear was ttflFl should never see any 
thing, for we were in utter darkness, and at one timo 
liikely enough to continue in it. 
. The wild cat, as well as the crocodile, was a sacred 
animal I have purchased mummies of i»>tfa. The 
mummy of the crocodile is always small; thait of the 
wild cat is about three-quarters of a yard long. I have 
procured the mummies of seven domestic cats, beau- 
tifully preserved, for eight shillings of our money. 

The Elgyptian vulture is the most horrid looking 
creature you can imagine. I believe it is the original 
of the harpy of the poets. The Turks look upon these 
birds as sacred; and some religious people make a me- 
rit of feeding them daily in Cairo. They certainly 
are extremely useful in removing some portion of the 
carrion which infects the atmosphere of all Egyptian 
towns. I have sometimes brought these vultures within 
a few feet of me, by holding a large piece of meat be- 
fore them; and when I have thrown it to them, they 
have stuck their talons into it and carried it away. 
Their black beaks were always covered with gore, 
their wrinkled faces polluted with every species of 
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filth, and altogether their appearance was most dis- 
gusting. 

The ibis is still to be found in Egypt, or at least a 
bird which corresponds with it, in its qualities^ size, 
jind form. It comes down from Ethiopia at the in« 
crease of the Nile; and from this circumstance, is 
named by. the Christian Arabs Jibou HanneSy or fa- 
ther John. It feeds on the smaller reptiles, and the 
Arabs say on serpents; but this I doubt. The plumage 
is of a dark gray, and the wings are speckled with 
black spots. 1 shot one at Siout, which was about 
the size of a large pigeon, the beak crooked, and the 
feet of a light yellow colour. 

In the time of Herodotus, the ibis was rare in Egypt, 
he says, on account of the drying up of the canals, 
The priests informed him, that when th« Nile de- 
creased, vast numbers of flying serpents filled the air, 
which were always pul^ flight by flocks of the ibis. 

Plutarch describes thW plumage as being black and 
white, like the pelargus. The mummies of those I 
have seen are so corroded by time, and so changed in 
colour by the process of embalming, that it is impos- 
sible to form an idea of their plumage. The body is 
nearly the size of the Egyptian vulture; the beak like 
a curlew's, and its height in a standing posture, from 
its feet to the back is eighteen inches. This bird was 
venerated by the Egyptians for destroying serpents 
and the, eggs of the crocodile; the ichneumon, like- 
wise, for the same reason. The flying serpent, of 
which vsre read in Herodotus, is generally supposed 
not to exist now, and some imagine that it never did 
* exist. The Arabs of the Hedjaz^ however, speak of 
it; and I have just heard from Mr. Burton, that one 
of our travellers met with a small winged serpent in 
the Desert adjoining the Red Sea. 

The serpent which is so commonly represented on 
Egyptian temples, in an erect posture f Sind which peo- 
ple commonly imagine to be a fabulous animal, Mr. 
Salt assured me he met with in Nubia; it stood four 
or five feet from the groundi rolled in spiral circles. 
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That gentleman is also of opinion that all ancient na- 
tions worshipped it. Whether they paid honours to 
it for its supposed wisdom, or for the purpose of avert- 
ing its wrath, is not easily determined; but in every 
country we find serpents connected with religious 
rites and dogmas. 

The serpent of Paradise and that of the Parsees are 
the common agents of man's destruction. On every 
temple in Egypt it is to be found, surrounding a 
winged globe in one place, to represent the architect 
of th& world; biting his tail in another, to give an 
idea of eternity. In India, the serpent is in the hand 
of every divinity; in Greece, it was made the emblem 
of health ; and with the Hebrews, its brazen image 
was raised on high to avert misfortune. 

In the very learned .*' Commentary on the Bible, 
by Dr. Adam Clarke,'' I have noticed, with regret, 
some puerile criticisms, unworthy of his erudition, 
on the serpent of Paradise. He endeavours to get 
rid of what some deem a difficulty in the description; 
for instance, its talking to Eve, and walking before 
the curse was pronounced, without having at present 
the organs, or any remains either of those of speech 
or locomotion. Dr. Clarke very learnedly and piously 
attempts to prove that it was not a serpent, but sl ba^ 
boon, which tempted our first mother: and his argu- 
ment is, that the baboon has the organ of speech, al- 
beit long disused: moreover, that the serpent has no 
legs with which he could ever have walked, and the 
baboon has. The last argument is, that the serpent is 
not a cunning creature; and that the Hebrew word, 
nachash^ signifies not only a serpent but a baboon. 

Of the horned viper, {cerastes coluber j) the viru- 
lence of whose poison is so great as to destroy life in 
a very short time, I purchased two from those serpent 
catchers called psj/lli; one was a foot long, the other 
nea?*ly a foot and a half: the horns are very little 
larger than those of a snail. I killed one with the va- 
pour of muriatic acid, for the purpose of extracting 
the poison: this I found in a small membrane, under 
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the two hollow teeth in the front of the jaw. I col- 
lected the venom carefully on a piece of ^ass; it hard- 
ly amounted to three drops. I then dried it over a 
candle; and on examining the residue with a micro- 
scope, I found it to consist of sharp saline spicula^, ex- 
tremely minute, and of a reticular appearance. Half 
of this I gave to a dog in a piece of meat; it produced 
no sensible effect. I then diluted the ren^ainder, 
smeared the point of a lancet with it, and wounded 
the dog in the shoulder: this application he only sur- 
vived three hours. I was desirous of ascertaining 
the virulence of this poison; for an Arab surgeon, oi^ 
barber, of whom I made various inquiries as to the 
nature of the poisons so much used in the country, 
assured me, the most deadly were prepared from the 
mucous membrane of the intestines of man, taken 
from the putrid body, and from the venom extracted 
from the mouths of serpents. The former poison has 
been already mentioned to me by two other learned 
Arabs: I will inquire farther into the fact, for I be- 
lieve there is some truth in it.* < 

Of locusts, I have not seen a single one in Upper 
Egypt. A French traveller, who passed this place, 
on his way from the upper country and the Red Sea, 
assures me, the Arabs make a sort of bread of them. 
They dry them, grind them to a powder, then mix 
this powder with water, and make small round cakes, 
which serve for bread, when that necessary article is 
scarce: so that the account of St. John's eating lo- 
custs in the Wilderness, can only be sneered at by 
fireside travellers. 

In Smyrna, I have seen the sky literally black with 
them; they appear always to travel in a straight me- 
ridional line, and thus all the line of country in their 
course is laid waste by them: *^ the land which is be- 

* Anatomists aiie but too well acquainted with the deadly poison 
which exudes from the dead bodies of those who die of peritonea) 
inflammation: but I believe the virus b produced after death in all 
cases of abdominal inflammation; the Arabs pretend the poison is 
only to be found on the ii^er coat of the intestines. 
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fore them is as the Garden of Eden; and behind them 
a desolate wilderness/' 

Quails come to Egypt in immense flocks annually, 
at harvest time; the Arabs take them by thousands in 
nets; and consequently, they are so cheap in Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, that one may have a large dish of them 
for a couple of piastres. But whether these are the 
quails of the Israelites or not, I cannot determine. 
Like all other migrating birds, they fly in a direct line 
from north to south, and very rarely from east to 
west. 

My information is scanty on this subject; but such 
as it is, receive it with the assurance of my respect 

Yours, my dear Sir, very truly, 

R. R. M. 



VOI,. II. 
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LETTER XXVIt. 

TO CHARLES MATHEWS, ESQ. 

Thebes, Aug. 18, 1826. 
MY DEAR MATHEWS, 

Yours was the " lily hand'^ which waved my last 
adieu, on the beach of Baia, when '* my bark was on 
the sea, and my boat was on the shore." Years have 
passed away since the light of your jocund counte- 
nance beamed upon me; and the memory of those 
scenes of humour we have together witnessed, I am 
anxious to recall, for I fear their repetition is not to be 
expected. | 

If a few of my adventures between ^out and 
Thebes can renew the recollection of our olci^exploits, 
I shall esteem the labour of my letter as well be- 
stowed; but should I have curtailed my ** after din- 
ner's sleep," to receive only a yawn of reminis- 
cence for my pains, I must play the stoick, and aflect 
to be content. Our voyage, from Siout to Thebes, 
was followed by a succession of misfortunes; some- 
times, indeed, of the most ludicrous description. 
Provisions were so scarce that nothing was to be bought 
at the villages but black bread and dried dates. 

In the evening it was our custom to send the crew 
ashore, to milk the first goats and bufialoes they met 
with. One night, after doing so, some Arab shep- 
herds, who were tending their flock on the river side, 
imagined our men had a design on their sheep, and 
actually pretended there was one missing. My com- 
panion^ hearing this, unfortunately began to bleat like 
a dheep^ in the chamber of the kangea. 

The Arabs, who only made the charge of the theft 
for the purpose of extorting money, now thought they 
had lost one in reality. Our Reis and the crew pro- 
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tested their innocence, offering to let them search the 
boat; but nothing would satisfy thetn. I lost all pa- 
tience, and threatened to shoot the man who laid hold 
of the gunnel of our" boat. The crew at last offered 
to refer the business to the Sheik of the village. This 
was agreed to. 

The Reis and myself marched off to the Sheik el 
belled^s house, surrounded by twenty or thirty Arabs, 
and there the robbery was gravely stated; half a dozen 
ragged children were produced as witnesses; they all 
pointed at me as the person who decoyed the flock to 
the river side. The name of Frangy was enough to 
get a thousand witnesses against a Christian. 

The thing looked serious: in England a man might 
be hanged on such testimony; but, nevertheless, I was 
exceedingly amused; it was the first time I was ever 
brought before a tribunal of justice; and to appear 
there on a charge of sheep-stealing was so singular, 
that, when I was called on by the Sheik for my 
defence, I burst into laughter. 

No Arab can-withstand the influence of good hu- 
mour; he can resist reason, but he cannot mirth — he 
is proof against rage, but a smile overcomes him; his 
tympanum is inured to vituperation and his tongue to 
invective, but the ludicrous triumphs over all. Let 
his opponent only relax his features, let a bystander 
only say something ridiculous, the choler of the Arab 
vanishes into thin air; in short, he cannot resist good, 
humour. 

The Sheik el belled^ who should have committed 
me for contempt of court, was the first to catch the 
contagion of my mirth; his big sides shook again with 
laughter; my accusers, who preserved their gravity, 
so long as I did not stare them in the face, exclaimed 
to one anothfer, ** IVallah MagnoonP^ '* By G — he 
is mad!'' and then they laughed even louder than the 
justice. 

At length, when the Sheik recovered his gravity, 
he again questioned the Reis about the lost sheep; but 
here 1 cut the matter short by pulling the Viceroy's 
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firman out of my pocket, in which I was styled "the 

})rince of hakkimSy the most learned among the 
earned, and the friend and hakkim bashi of the Eng- 
lish Consul, the friend of his Royal Highness.^^ 

The consternation of the Arabs was highly amusing; 
the Sheik el belled placed the firman on the crown of 
his head, kissed it, and made many excuses for having 
detained me a moment on such a foolish charge. I 
invited him aboard my kangea; he and my accusers 
followed me, and I regaled them all with pipes and 
cofiee. There the fellows sat on my carpet, all cour- 
tesy and politeness, who a few minutes before, were 
indicting me on a charge of felony. We parted the 
best friends in the world, having thoroughly con- 
vinced them we had not stolen even a lamb. 

At Manfalout, we found then residing the governor 
of the province, Abden CasheflF, a Turk of high rank 
and excellent character. I had a letter of introduc- 
tion to him, from Mr. Salt, with whom he was on 
terms of intimate friendship. He received me with 
great pomp, in his tent, surrounded* by three or four 
hundred soldiers, principally blacks. He made me 
smoke out of his own splendid pipe, which is the 
highest honour a Turk can bestow, and asked me a 
thousand questions about the usages and manners of 
the Franks; he was the only Turk I ever met with 
who seemed totally devoid of fanaticism. 

Before I left him, he presented me with a letter, 
which he begged me to translate for him, as it was in 
Frank writing: I was not a little astonished to find it 
was an epistle from Sir Hudson Lowe; the contents I 
do not deem it necessary to state, but it was a very 
long letter, diplomatically tedious. Abden Casheif 
spoke of Napoleon and Sir Hudson as if he had 
learned the characters of both from O'Meara's book; 
and was even acquainted with the attempt which the 
Frenchman made on Sir Hudson's life in Smyrna. In 
Egypt, by the by, a similar attempt was meditated by 
a French ofiBcer, .and was frustrated by the consul. 
Sir Hudson, however, went abroad in Cairo and AU 
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exandria without any apprehensions; he " was so clear 
in his great office," that he foared not being <* taken 
off:'^ the possession of a stomach pump, moreover, 
which never left his sight, made the assurance of his 
safety doubly sure. 

On leaving this excellent Casheff, I found his ser- 
vants already in our boat, having brought us four 
sheep*, five and twenty fowlg, two largejars of butter, 
a basket of rice, two baskets of bread, and a quantity 
of fruit. This very acceptable present was wholly 
unexpected, and, what was most singular, we could 
not prevail on his servants to take a single paras. 
" No,'^ they said, *' our master would cut our heads 
off if we took money from travellers, who, when they 
go beyond his district, may want their money, for 
they can get no bread without it."* I hardly knew 
which to admire most, the generosity or the delicacy 
of this man. 

A couple of days after our departure from ManfaU 
out J I had once more the pleasure of ascertaining what 
bad marksmen the Turks are; a soldier took deliberate 
aim at me, with his pistol, at a very fair distance, not 
exceeding twenty paces, and yet he missed me, the 
ball passed thri)ugh the sail of our boat. The only 
reason for this shot, was my refusing to take the fellow 
aboard: I had just jumped up on the cabin to seize hold 
of the tiller (for our steersman was rather nervous 
when the pistol was levelled) when he fired at me. 
My servant had sense enough to bring me my fowling 
piece, which was then loaded with shot, without my 
bidding: this I instantly presented at the scoundrel, 
who was reloading his pistol; the moment he saw the 
gun pointed he skulked away: all our Arabs were very 
anxious for me to fire at him; I did not want inclina- 

♦ A few weeks after my interview with this excellent man, he 
was murdered by his own soldiers; they cut the strings of his tent, 
and when he was buried beneath it, they hacked him with then* 
swords, till he was literally cut to pieces. On^ of the Pacha*s re- 
latives was privy to the murder; ne, of course, escaped, but the 
ruffians who acted under him were exiled to Syria. I saw three 
hundred of tliem going down the Nile to be embarked at Damietta. 

3* 
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tion, but I was aware that had I put a grain of shftt 
into the person of a Mussulman, and more especially 
of a Turkish soldier, I should have endangered my life 
and that of my companion. We stopped at the next 
village to complain to the Cdsheff, of this outrage. He 
seemed little disposed to give me any satisfaction; he 
pressed my firman to his lips and forehead, he said 
God was great '^ Allah Karimf^ and when I demanded - 
of him, if the soldier should be taken up? he said, if it 
pleased God " Insh Allah J^ Whenever I expressed 
my indignation at his evasive answer, and my determi- 
nation to represent his conduct to the Pacha, he simply- 
rung the changes on Allah Karim and Jnsh Allah; 
and when the Magreb was announced, or the evening 
hour of prayer, he very unceremoniously knelt down 
with his face towards us, and commenced his nine 
prostrations. Every time I said any thing about writing 
to the Pacha, he exclaimed, Allah Wachbar^ *'There 
is only one God,'' as if he were wholly wrapped up in 
his devotions. I left him without getting any sort of 
satisfaction; he had the impudence to send down to the 
boat to beg I would give him a cure for bile, ^^Safra*^ 
(the universal complaint of the Arabs;) I sent him 
back word there was only one way of inducing me to 
prescribe for him, and that was by bastinadoing his 
soldier before my face, and that he should have no 
physic from me till he performed that act of justice. I 
heard no more of him. 

Shortly after, we met a kangea with an English 
Jack, it turned out to be that of Mr. L , an Eng- 
lish traveller; we dined together; I found he was a 
medical amateur, and had been physicibg the Arabs 
beyond the second cataract. 

I was surprised to see his crew of Nubians exces- 
sively pale and meagre; and still more so to learn that 
every man of his had suffered from a contagious ma- 
lady contracted in the unwhcdesome neighbourhood of 

Kenneh, Mr. L very humanely undertook to 

cure them all: small mercurial applications were judged 
necessary; but Mr. L confessed to me^ that small 
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as these were, the efieots were terrible^ and his crew 
was already toothless. I asked to see the medicine, 
and, to my horror, I found that, owing to a mistake 

(not of Mr. L 's, but of the person who wrote the 

label on the medicine,) the corrosive ointment of ni- 
trate of mercury had been employed instead of the 
simple unction. Turks and Arabs take a great deal of 
killing, no others could have survived this cure. The 
pnly ease of pulmonary consumption I met with, or 
heard of, in Upper Egypt, I was consulted about the 
night after I left Mr. L . 

A Frenchman came aboard of us at midnight, to beg 
I would go to a neighbouring boat to see his compa- 
nion, the servant of Mr. ChampoUion's nephew. I 
found the man extremely oppressed; he had been 
throwing up blood, and having no lancets about me, I 
bled him with a penknife. He caught his disease in 
Nubia, in consequence of a coup de soleil^ not from 
exposure of the head, but of the breast to the rays of 
the hot sun at noonday. As this is a very extraordi- 
nary case, as to the cause of the disease, I think it 
worth staling: — ^The man had been sleeping under an 
awning, the heat had obliged him to leave the breast of 
his shirt open, and in this situation he fell asleep; the 
sun, in the mean time, penetrated through an aperture 
in the awning, and his chest alone was exposed to the 
burning rays. He had inflammation of the lungs next 
day; and when I saw him he had been two months ill. 

His master, who has just arrived here, tells me, he 
had received an account of his death from Siout. This 
gentleman is collecting copies of the hieroglyphics of 
Thebes and Lower Egypt, for his uncle, the famous 
Champollion; he reads the inscriptions fluently, and he 
tells me the most ancient monument in Egypt, having 
written characters upon it, is the large obelisk at Car- 
nac, and that the inscription on it is some ages prior 
to the era of Moses. 

At the village of Negade, not far from Thebes, there 
is a Roman catholic convent, tenanted by a single 
monk, who is maintained there by the propaganda. I 
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went to the convent, intending to take up my abod6 
there for the night, but the manners and appearance of 
the reverend gentleman were so disgusting, that I was 
obliged to change vaf determination. I had scarcely 
entered when he commenced pronouncing an anathema 
on the Copts (the inhabitants of the village were prin- 
cipally Copts;) and I soon found out that the hostility 
of his reverence to his fellow Christians arose entirely 
from his missionary zeal. He failed in converting them, 
so he considered a superfluous malediction could not 
damn them a jot deeper: this is, at least, the most 
charitable construction I can put upon his fury. Strange 
as it may appear, this feeling of hatred to those who 
refuse our good offices is natural to most men. Do not 
imagine its excess is peculiar to the Roman catholic 
missionaries. Those of all churches in the east, I am 
sorry to say, I have every where observed to be in- 
temperate in the expression of their inveteracy against 
such as resist their good intentions. 

The German missionaries, the English missionaries, 
and the American missionaries, all are so enthusiastic 
in their endeavours to draw *' the nominal Christians'' 
(for such they call them) of these countries from ^* igno- 
rance and idolatry," that I have seen some of them, by 
dint of reviling false doctrines, fall into the natural error 
of hating those who believed in them. Messrs. M'Pher- 
son, MuUer, and Nicolaison are exceptions to this spirit ^ 
of intolerance. I often wished, for the sake of the mild 
character of Christianity, that they had communicated 
a little of their gentleness and liberality to others. 

But the reverend gentleman of Negade was cer- 
tainly the most violent of all his brethren. He told 
me ^*a most excellent trick'' which he played on the 
Coptic bishop of the town, a few days before: — 

<*I was resolved," said he, ** to get rid of the bishop, 
for having excommunicated two of his flock who at- 
tended my chapel. I went to the Cadi, who was a 
friend of mine;. I had cured his wife of a pernicious 
fever, and he was bound to me for having ddne so. 
Efiendi, said I, through the blesskig of God (to whose 
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name be glory,) I once cured y^our wife of a grievous 
sickness. You said I was your friend; I now mean to 
put your friendship to the proof: I have just heard 
from Cairo^ that his highness, Mohammed Ali, has 
banished several Copts from Masrattiky on account of 
their superstitions, and for not having paid the taxes. 
Now, Effendi, if you have not yet received the im- 
posts of Negade, what is the cause? why it is this, the 
bishop is a contumacious person, and he hinders the 
"Rayahs from doing what they ought Banish him, 
Effendi! and all will go well. 

"The Cashtffy^ continued his reverence, '* swal- 
lowed the hook; the knave of a bishop was sent about 
his business, and my friend, the Effendi (prosperity to 
all his house,) has since then been more friendly to me 
than ever.'^ 

This worthy monk complained to me a good deal, 
of the nightly depredations which the << rascally 
Copts, ^^ "Copti seelerati,'^ committed in his garden; 
they were in the habit, he said, of scaling the wall, 
breaking down his fences, and stealing his cabbages; 
^ but you see that door below,'^ he said, " I shot one 
of the scoundrels on the top of it; I watched the garden, 
from the chapel window, two nights running, with my 
double-barrelled gun by my side, and when I discerned 
a head popping over the posts, I let fly at the robber, 
and sent two or three more balls in the same direction; 
I had the satisfaction of tracing drops of blood in the 
sand several yards from the door, but the fellow never- 
theless got away.** 

On leaving the convent, I observed that the garden 
door was perforated by balls, in five or six places. I 
listened to the recital of the shooting of the cabbage 
stealer, and the banishment of the bishop, with great 
calmness. I took my leave of his reverence, after in- 
quiring about the convents in the neighbourhood, 
which I gave him to understand my friend and myself 
were commissioned to relieve with money, by a most 
excellent and afSuent Roman catholic nobleman. We 
did not give him time to recover from his astonish- 
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-ment; the few words he spoke we drowned with our 
adieus; "Adio Sigoore Padre! adio! adio!^^ He pur- 
sued us to the boat; his convent, he said, was lament- 
obly poor, and he had borrowed money from the Turks, 
to rebuild the altar; if we would only give him twenty 
dollars it would be something towards the support of 
religion. 

^< Listen to me, father,^^ said I to Tiim, " you shall 
not have twenty paras from us; for what security 
have we, that instead of devoting out charity to the 
true purposes of religion, you would not expend the 
money in purchasing powder to shoot your fellow 
Christians, for depriving you of a cabbage! What se- 
curity have we, that our alms, instead of enabling you 
to live peaceably within the walls of your convent, 
would not furnish you with the means of carrying on 
your intrigues with the common enemy of all Chris- 
tians; of banishing, perhaps, another bishop, and leav- 
ing another Christian flock without a pastor: not a 
single paras shall you have, my good father, and this 
Copt here, who is listening to my words, may tell his 
priest, that whenever you again interfere with his peo- 
ple, he may write to the English hakkim^ at Scande- 
ria^ and that he shall lay the complaint of your con- 
duct before the Pacha. '^ I cast off the boat from the 
shore, leaving my reverend gentleman thunderstruck 
with surprise. 

The provisions we got from Abden Casheff were all 
finished before our arrival at Thebes. If we killed a 
sheep in the morning we were obliged to get through 
it at dinner, with the assistance of our Arabs, for it 
would not keep till morning. The weather was dread- 
fully oppressive, the thermometer, in July, was sel- 
dom below 106° at half past two in the afternoon, in 
the cabin of our boat; and here, in Thebes, the reflec- 
tion of the sun on the white surface of the mountains 
behind Gourpa, increases the temperature. The com- 
mon range of the thermometer, at half past two, in the 
shade, has been 109°. 
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Two days before our arrival here we were destitute 
of every things we could get no provisions in the vil- 
lages. One evening I was begging to purchase a lit- 
tle milk: an old Arab observed that I had been re- 
fused; he took my companion by the hand, and said, 
"Follow me; whatever I have, you shall have the 
half of it." He gave us about a gallon of milk and a 
score of douro loaves. I offered him five or six pias- 
tres in return; a sum, in Upper Egypt, equivalenf to 
ten times the amount in England; and he who knows 
the Diisery of the Arabs can best appreciate the hospi- 
table feeling which could prompt the refusal of so large 
a sum. The old man stroked his white beard, ^' La 
la! haivadgij^^ said he, ** I do not want your money; 
why should I take any for a mouthful of bread; does 
it not all come from God?" 

He pointed to Heaven as he spoke; and, as this sim- 
ple and beautiful expression passed his lips, I thought 
it gained additional impressiveness from the natural 
dignity^ of his manner, and the unstudied elegance of 
his Arab oratory. 

Most travellers have remarked, in eastern countries, 
the natural eloquence of the uncivilized inhabitants; 
but, in no nation is the love of eloquence carried so 
far as in Egypt and Arabia. I have listened with de- 
light to the declamation of their skeiks, when the peo- 
ple assembled around them in this evening to hear the 
politics of the village, or the eternal stories of the 
" elflele ivahad^^^ the thousand and one nights of the 
Arabian Entertainment. Their common language is 
half prose, half poetry: Phillips might attend their 
soirees to cull fresh flowers of oratory, and Moore 
take a corner of their mat to collect new images of 
poetry. 

The last day of our voyage I was solicited to visit 
a sick child of an Arabian peasant. I accompanied 
the mother to the village, and found the poor child in 
a miserable hut, six feet in height, the door three feet 
and a-half high, neither window nor chimney, and 
the room within, about twelve feet square, filled with 
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sndoke*; it was impossible to remain within^ the smell 
was so dreadful and the smoke so suffocating. The 
child was brought out; it was covered with confluent 
small-pox, and a variety of amulets and ebarms were 
tied on its neck and forehead. 

After giving some medicines to the mother, I was 
going away, but I was now surrounded by a score of 
women, young and old, some beseeching me for phy- 
sic, to make them fruitful; others for medicines to make 
them fat. " May your mother live a thousand years! 
and give me one dose, hakkim^ that my next child 
may be a woUaty (a boy.) May your father have a 
happy sight of you! Yahnoonij my darling! and 
write me ^waraga^di charm to make my husband 
love me. May your heart be as large as the moon, 
yahabibiy my friend ! and give me some dowa, phy- 
sic, to prevent my sister from having any more girls! 
May your wives keep your word on the top of their 
heads, great hakkim! and give me a few grains of 
madjoun^ for my poor husband. 

I was so teazed, that I was obliged to fly at last, with 
half-a-dozen women at my heels, roaring all the way, 
^^ dowa^ dowaP^ "physic! physic!" 

A few miles below Thebes, I went ashore to have 
some shooting: I had my hand close to the muzzle of 
the gun, when, on putting the stock to the ground, 
something touched the trigger, and off it went close to 
my ear. The Arab who stood by me unfortunately 
got some of the shot lodged in his shoulder; he cried 
out " murder!" with a loud voice; and when the peo- 
ple approached, he swore I shot him expressly! My 
own hand, however, had been injured by the blow, 
arid the blood which covered it convinced the Arabs, 
better than my words, that it was a mere accident; 

* The wretchedness of an Arab hut is only to be compared to the 
squalid nusery of an Iris^ cabin; but^ taking all things into conside- 
ration, an Irish peasant is more to be pitied than an Arab fellah; the 
destitution and degradation of both are on a par; the latter is not 
the victim (^intolerance, he is only the slave of fimaticism. 
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and, on examining the wounded man, there was only 
two or three grains of the scattered shot in the thick 
part of the arm, which I offered to extract; but this he 
absolutely refused to have done, till I made him a com- 
pensation in money, for what he called the mortal in- 
jury. He wanted one hundred piastres; I offered him 
six; this, he said, he would never consent to take. 
I had shed his blood, and must pay for it, if not in 
kind, in money: less than thirty piastres he never 
would receive — '* not a paras less." 

It was something to get him down from one hun- 
dred piastres to thirty. I now proposed leaving the 
sum I was to pay to the arbitration of the Arabs; and 
accordingly we all got seated under a date tree. I sent 
for my pipe and coffee-pot, the two great prelimina- 
ries to important business, and after thus bribing the 
palate and stomachs of my arbitrators, I opened the 
proceedings; explained to them the cause of the acci- 
dent, and terminated with two or three Allah illahs, 
and as many inshillahsy touching the man's speedy 
recovery. My opponent now drowned my voice with 
his vociferation. The loudness of his complaint, the im- 
portance of his brow, and the vehemence of his gesticu- 
lation, would have convinced a stranger the debate em- 
braced a consideration of some thousands of piastres; 
whereas, in point of fact, the question was one of five 
and twenty. 

I enjoyed the scene: the arbitrators at last decided 
I was to pay fifteen, and a present to them for the 
trouble of giving judgment, of some soap (a valua- 
ble article in Upper Egypt) and half an ake of green 
tobacco. I consented, with a good grace, to the terms; 
and considering the price of blood among the Arabs, 
I was very well satisfied to get so well off. 

I now had to shake hands with all the arbitrators, 
and about twenty times over with him I shot; kiss- 
ing our hands as often as they came in contact, and 
repeating, Salamaat kitir, aleikum salaam^ thaib 
delivakti dura malesh;^^ in English, <^ I salute you 
very much, peace be upon us, alPs well now, no mat- 
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ter for the blood. '^ I took two of the shot out of 
his shoulder, with a penknife, the other could do him 
no injury. 

At length we had a distant view of the glorious 
monuments of Thebes. The most splendid vestiges 
of antiquity existing on the earth became gradually 
more perceptible; and, at length, we were safely 
moored in Gourna, after a tedious voyage. Fear 
not that I am going to inflict a catalogue of antiqui- 
ties on your patience. Momus has no temple here: 
the site of the ancient city is marked by melancholy 
for her own; and the name of Charles Mathews is fa- 
tal to sadness. 

If ever the mercury, in your mental barometer, 
sink to the gloomy point of ^^rain," yQU may then 
have leisure to bestow an hour of your dulness on 
your old friend. 

R. R. M. 
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TO DR. RICHARDSON. 



Thebes, Aug. 29, 1826. 
DEAR SIB9 

On the base of one of the colossal statues which 
bears the name of Memnon, and which is covered 
with the inscriptions of ancient Greeks, in attestation 
of the statue's salutation of the sun, — among the names 
of the many enlightened travellers of ancient and mo- 
dern times, who have recorded on that monument their 
visit to the most celebrated city of all antiquity, I 
had the pleasure of reading your name, and that of 

.♦jMr. Salt- In other places I found the names of Bruce, 
[teurckhardt, Belzoni, and many other far-famed indi- 

'^iduals; some of them written with a pencil, others 
flcratched with the point of a knife; many, after half 
a century, are as legible as ever; lightly as they were 
traced, their characters are uneffaced: but the hands 
which formed them have long since forgotten their 
cunning. 

One of these inscriptions was written with a light 
heart — ^the fingers which penned it knew not age; 
the heart w^ich suggested it had then known no sor- 
row; but subsequently they became well acquainted 
with both; and the recollections this inscription awake, 
inspired me with the most melancholy feelings. How 
little does it now matter to Bruce where the Nile has 
its source! of what importance is it to Burckhardt 
what the pilgrims do at Mecca? of what avail to Bel- 
zoni is the discovery of the Theban tomb? glory per- 
adventure gilds their graves; but calumny has been 
the living recompense of one; fanaticism has imbit- 
tered the dying moments of another; and jM)verty has 
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been the portion of the widow of the last. The learned 
of all Europe have reaped the fruits of Belzoni^s en- 
terprise; in the advancement of science, he encoun- 
tered death itself: the aperture of the temple of Eb- 
sambuly of the royal tomb at Thebes, of the pyramid 
of Cephrenes, are the themes of the scientific; but 
the widow of the man who accomplished all those 
wonders is left to pine in indigence in a foreign coun- 
try, threatened with a prison, if she face her own. 

Had I visited Thebes for no other purpose than to 
measure monuments and design ruins, I might, per- 
haps, give you the proportions of each propylon, and 
the dimensions of every plynth and pillar. But I 
believe you will little thank me for my pains. Like 
me, you must have felt how the mind is overwhelmed 
with the contemplation of the gigantic ruins which 
are encountered at every step; how the spirit seems 
to soar above the level of its earthly shrine; and when 
it descends from the sanctuary of gods and heroes, 
how paltry are the details of the mere artist, to whom 
the revolutions of empires and of religions are of less 
consequence than the accuracy of a sketch, or the ex- 
act size of a shattered column. You must have often 
marked the effect of xnaterial immensity on the mind; 
how vision wanders in a species of delirium over the 
magnificence of Carnac, which all at once it cannot 
comprehend; and how the sense aches with delight 
while one vast wonder succeeds another; and the re- 
tina, like the sensorium, becomes crowded with 
images, which require silence and solitude for con- 
templation. The impression which Thebes makes on 
the thinking traveller is indelible; the levity of his 
mind, however marked it may have been, is likely to 
become less; and his gravity, however great it may 
hitherto have been, imperceptibly becomes augmented. 
There are sermons in every stone of the great temple 
of Carnac; there are motives for meditation in every 
sepulchre of Gourna. I no longer wondered that 
an army, in the midst of a pursuit, should ground 
their reeking arms^ by one common impulse, and send 
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forth the simultaneous plaudits of their blood-stained 
hands, while they gazed on the sublime tranquillity 
of the Memnonium. 

I no longer wondered that a French soldier should 
feel " the religion of the place,'^ and that in its con- 
templation the Mameluke enemy should be forgotten. 
It grieved me to see travellers visit this sacred city, 
for the unprofitable purpose of making insignificant 
representations of monstrous figures and mutilated 
statues; devoting years to designs which abound al- 
ready; and so taken up with the surface of antiquity, 
that the shadow of its substance shoots across their 
path in vain, and the philosophy of ancient science 
seeks access to their minds without efiect The in- 
fancy of art is only associated in their minds with the 
modern invention of the camera lucida; if you mar- 
vel at the immensity of an obelisk, they reduce it to 
a speck on a sheet of paper; if you wonder at the 
mechanism which elevated the hundred pillars of the 
portico at Carnac, the camera is brought to bear on 
the colonnade. 

Our modern Egyptian travellers appear to have one 
motive for every journey, whether to Thebes or Mem- 
phis, and that is to make pictures; they have one idea, 
and that is irrevocably fixed on the camera lucida. 

The devastation of three thousand years is before 
their face, the ravages of thirty centuries are written 
on the ruins, the conquests of as many tyrants are to 
be seen in their effects; the fury of the Persian, the 
zeal of the Christian, the fanaticism of the Turk, and 
the barbarity of the Arab are to be traced in the over- 
throw of every altar, and the mutilation of every 
statue: yet the moral of Theban desolation is thrown 
away upon them; they have eyes, but they look not 
through antiquity^ they have ears, but they hearken 
not to the philosophy of its history; they have hearts, 
but they conceive not the cause of the decay which 
has swallowed up the city, and left nothing but the 
altar and the pictured God behind. 

How strange it is that nothing of Egyptian archi- 
4* 
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lecture should remain, but tombs and temples; that 
the despotism of theocracy should even triumph over 
time, and manifest the power of an ambitious priest- 
hood over the energies of a deluded people. 

How humiliating is it to gaze on the sculptured 
walls of the temple of Gourna, and to survey in 
every part the power and the littleness of man ; the 
power which could elevate such prodigious structures, 
ornaaaented with porticos of polished granite, the 
smallest of whose pillars no modern mechanism could 
either raise or sculpture; and the littleness of a na- 
tion, which could bow its neck to an enslaving priest- 
hood, and suffer the sacerdotal tyrants to trample on 
its genius, its energies, and intellect. To what other 
cause, but the fatal influence of priests over the poli- 
tical affairs of a nation, is the decadence of Egypt to 
be ascribed? To what other source is the degrada- 
tion of the ancient religion to be traced, but to tha 
total corruption of the stall-fed emblems of theology? 
The simple rites of the early Egyptians required few 
• priests, and these were the most virtuous and learned 
of the community: the worship of the Deity, under 
the figure of a warrior or a sage, (for such most pro- 
bably was Osiris,) they were appointed to preside 
over, and to preserve the sacred science of the know- 
ledge of creation from the profanation of the impious. * 
As the laws 4f Egypt permitted marriage between 
brother and sister, Isis was the wife and sister of Osi- 
ris, and was regarded as another emblem of the divi- 
nity. As the statue of the one was commonly sur- 
mounted with a globe, and the other with a crescent, 
some writers have considered that the earliest wor- 
ship of the Egyptians and of all mankind was the 
adoration of the sun and moon: Dupius is the great 

* It is the opinion of Mr. Salt, and two other individuals of ^eat 
Egyptian erudition, that the grand secret of the ancient rehg^on 
was ** the knowledge of the creation;" that is to say, that the Egyp- 
tians had, whether by revelation or tradition, a more ancient and 
detailed account of the first history of man than any other people 
prior to the Jews. 
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advocate of this opinion, and La Pluche is its most 
strenuous opponent. The latter considers all the more 
recent divinities of Egypt to have been the emblems 
of cultivation. At all events the early religion was 
pure and simple, but when voluptuousness K)und its 
way within the precincts of the temple, theology be- 
came a trade: and in the time of Psammetichus the 
priests were more numerous than the soldiers; every 
species of religious fraud was practised, by which 
an offering could be wrung from the fools of easy 
faith. Herodotus describes the clergy as feasting on 
the sacrifices, and quaffing the sacred wine. Every 
plan was devised which could terrify the mind of 
man into submission to priestcraft; the images, which 
were only the emblems of the divinity, were con- 
verted into gods, and those animals whose peculiar 
qualities were considered as representations of the di- 
vine attributes, engrossed at last the veneration which 
"was due to the divinity, of which they only were 
the type. The devil had his temple at Dendera, the 
crocodile had his at Eoum Ombos. The walls of the 
sacred buildings were covered with monstrous figures, 
and appalling scenes of human mutilation; and no- 
thing was left undone to sink the nation in supersti- 
tion, and to exalt the church. 

How shocking is it to see the massacre of human 
beings made the subject of religious scijTpt^ire, in the 
interior of every temple; to obs.erve, at the very en- 
trance to the holy of holies, a hecatomb of human 
victims depicted on the walls: a hero towering above 
his fellow mortals, trampling on the necks of a pros- 
trate multitude^ a warrior holding a host of captives 
by the hair of the head, in the act of hewing them to 
pieces; a god, a little lower, smiling on the slaughter, 
and holding the key of immortality to the nose of 
the reeking butcher: these are the representations 
which the Egyptian priests considered best adapted 
to excite religious feelings, to illustrate divine love, 
and to deprecate divine wrath. 
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Good God! what miserable creatures we are; how 
vainly do we vaunt of our exalted reason! how little 
have men known of what is pleasing in thy sight; 
what monstrous ideas have not been formed of thy at- 
tributes; what streams of blood have not been shed 
upon the altar; what unhallowed sacrifices have not 
been ofiered up in the temple! Everywhere has 
blood been made the bond of union between earth and 
heaven, and every where has the mutilation of thy 
image been made the business of devotion, and the 
pretext of hypocrisy ! 

But even where the delusion of Egyptian darkness 
does not prevail, where thy beneficence is acknow- 
ledged to be thy excelling attribute, where thy mer- 
cy is regarded as the soul of a divine morality, how 
often, alas! has the fury of fanaticism, the rage of per- 
secution rendered the arena of thy temple a scene of 
bloodshed, where the religion of peace has sufiered 
the profanation of being made the motive of Christian 
massacres. In what corner of the civilized globe has 
not the shadow'^of a distinction between sects inspired 
the Christian bosom with the spirit of the first mur- 
derer? and, even now, is not that spirit to be found 
triumphant in a portion of the most civilized nation 
in Christendom? and are not the wretched people 
panting with fury in their hearts and religion on their 
lips, to tear the vitals of each other? 

If the pictured horrors of Egyptian temples have 
not led other travellers into similar reflections, it is, 
perhaps, because they have been more thorough anti- 
quarians than I profess to be. The description of 
monuments is beyond my talent; the impression they 
produce on me is all I pretend to give you: and if, in 
contemplating the ruins of this earliest seat of learn- 
ing and of science, their splendid fragments should 
only have suggested a train of melancholy reflections, 
I nevertheless rejoice in having visited the spot, and 
look forward to the period of my departure with re- 

¥*et. I believe the impression which the sight of 
hebes leaves on the reflecting mind is, like its own 
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ruin, — indestructible. Magnitude^ perhaps, takes a 
stronger hold of memory than even beauty; and, in 
my opinion, the magnificence of Egyptian architec- 
ture strikes the senses rather by the magnitude than 
the elegance of its proportions. I am aware that De- 
non was of a different opinion, and considered a ca- 
meo productive of as much effect as the largest tem- 
ple: but the Egyptians had a better knowledge of the 
arts, and were content to give beauty to the one, and 
sublimity to the other; and so far as it was possible 
to combine grandeur with gracefulness, the Egyptians 
have succeeded to admiration. There are two colos- 
sal stucco figures at the entrance of one of the royal 
tombs, which Mr. Hay has just taken casts of, and 
never were such celestial tranquillity, serenity, and 
softness expressed in any Grecian statue as beam in 
the Ethiopian features of these Egyptian figures: the 
eyes are elongated, like those of the great Sphynx, 
the eyelids half closed, the lips rather reverted, and 
the tout ensemble of the profile is, in a great degree, 
that of the modern Nubian. 

In the Memnonium many such beautiful counte- 
nances of the divinities are mutilated, on every wall, 
and in many places covered with mud, by the early 
Christians, to make the trunks serve for representa- 
tions of the saints and fathers. Perhaps such destruc- 
tion in the temples of Upper Egypt, of every thing 
connected with Egyptian mythology, was more gene- 
ral than that practised by the Persians. Every tem- 
ple was made a Christian church; the trough for the 
blood of the sacri&ce served to contain the holy water, 
the monolythe receptacle for the sacred animal was 
converted into a tabernacle, the marble on which the 
victims were slain was turned into an altar, the sta- 
tue of Osiris was changed to a representation of the 
Divinity, by substituting a globe for the Egyptian 
taw, and a triangle for the emblematic hook. The 
figures of Isis and the child Horus in her arms, were 
easily made personifications of the Virgin and Child, 
the crescent on the head of Isis was converted into a 
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halo^ and the insigma of Horus required little alte^** 
tion, Typhon answered for the devil well enough^ 
with the appendage of a tail and the addition of a 
hoof, and a procession of Egyptian priests was trans* 
formed, with facility, into a company of the Apostles, 
by the simple obliteration of a few pagan ornaments. 
In the temples of Thebes and Dendera, I particularly 
noticed this singular transformation; it is not, per- 
haps, more surprising than the conversion of the sta* 
tue of Jupiter into that of Saint Peter, in the Cathe- 
dral of Rome. To what purposes the statues of our 
warriors in St. Paul's, and of the saints in St. Peter's, 
may yet be converted. Heaven only knows; what 
worship they may be made to illustrate, in the revo- 
lution of ages, of empires, and of creeds, no man can. 
foresee: but Ibere is one degradation which no Eng- 
lishman has to dread — ^the profanation of his churches 
in times to come; in three thousand years no British 
temple of the present period will be in existence; in 
three thousand years no structure of the present age 
will probably be standing; in three thousand years 
the palaces of the Cheops of the North shall be ** base- 
less fabrics," and the Chimeras of Nash shall leave no 
wreck behind to puzzle the conjectures of posterity; 
in three thousand years, perhaps the site of London 
may be a problem to the traveller, like that of Troy 
and Babylon; and the topography of Windsor as ques^ 
tionable as that of Memphis. 

If there be any so nationally vain as to consider 
such events impossible, as to conceive that their coun- 
try is exempt from the ruin which, in the common 
course of nature, has embraced all the nations of the 
earth, I may fail to convince him that England must 
one day fall; but I would refer him to the histories 
of every ancient nation, for the last three thousand 
years, to learn the fate of empires: and, if that did 
not subdue his vain glory, I would walk him through 
the desolate ruins I have visited; and, pointing out 
the vestiges of Rome and Byzantium, of Memphis 
and Heliopolis, of Babylon and Thebes, and the utter 
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nothing of the past, on the plains of Troy. — I would 
ask him if these mouldering records of antiquity did 
not denote the site of cities, vast as even that of 
London? I would fix him to the ring of national 
ruin, till his heart sickened with the mortality of 
empire; and I would demand of him if, three thou- 
sand years ago, the sepulchre of each city he beheld 
was not the scene of animation, of gaiety, and of 
glory? 

If he considered legislative wisdom, or kingly vir- 
tue sufl&cient for the lasting preservation of king- 
doms, I would lead him through the tombs of the 
Theban kings, and convince him that neither wisdom 
nor virtue -had been able to prevent the barbarian, 
nor the antiquary from ravaging the coffins and the 
caves of Sesdstris and Psammetichus. 

Perhaps he might find the mummies of the great- 
est monarchs of antiquity, set up in galleries of the 
Louvre, to horrify the curious; or, perhaps, their 
royal humours had riot resisted putrefaction, and they 
had festered in their gilded coffins, by a less revolt- 
ing process than that by which the bodies of the mil- 
lion are decomposed. 

I shall trespass no longer on your time, than in al- 
luding to the age of Sesostris, whose tomb is the 
most splendid here, and which Larcher's Chronolo- 
gy places one thousand three hundred and fifty-six 
years before our era; and to notice the similarity in 
the Egyptian and Chinese chronologies; Manetho's 
account, containing a catalogue of thirty Egyptian 
dynasties, during a series of one hundred and thir- 
teen generations, and comprising the immense space 
of thirty-six thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
years; while the Chinese historians date the origin 
of their empire twenty-eight thousand years back. 

Whether the revolution of the Zodiac, or the dif- 
ference between solar and lunar years accounts satis- 
factorily for the supposed errors of chronology it is 
hard to say; probably national vanity has much to 
do with the chronology of Eastern countries. But 
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certainly the ruins of Thebes carry the mind very 
far back; and many hundreds of centuries are re- 
quired to account for the elevation of such a city, 
and for its gradual decline: in the eloquent language 
of Denon, I must say: 

" Dans le sanctuaire des arts et des sciences, com- 
bien d'epoques se presenterent a mon imagination ! 
combien de siecles il a fallu pour amener une nation 
creatrice a de pareils resultats! a ce degre de perfec- 
tion et de sublimite dans les arts! combien d'autres 
siecles pour produire Poubli de tant de choses! et 
ramener I'homme sur la me me sol a letat de nature 
ou nous Pavons trouve! jamais tant d'espace dans 
un seul point; jamais les pas du temps plus prononces 
et mieux servis'/' 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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TO THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

Thebes, Sept. 10, 1826. 
MY LADY, 

Since the time of Lady Montagu, few female tra- 
vellers, if any, have followed in her steps; and of 
the few who were qualified to supply her glowing 
language and elegant description, Egypt, unfortunate- 
ly, had never the advantage of their observations. 
It is for this reason that I once presumed to express 
my regret that your Ladyship had not visited this 
interesting country. I have been endeavouring, in 
the vicinity of Thebes, to gather information on the 
subject of ancient inhumation; and the result of my 
inquiries I address to your Ladyship, believing any 
subject connected with science cannot be devoid of 
interest, however appalling it may appear, under the 
lens of modern refinement and sickly sensibility. I 
am aware that where " the feebler faint'' the energe- 
tic feel, and that sensibility, like other qualities, 
seeks an asylun^ on the lips when it has been ba- 
nished from the heart. To understand the reason of 
embalming dead bodies, and bestowing them in cost- 
ly sepulchres, it is necessary to refer to the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, which opinion the 
Egyptians held in common with the Hindoos. The 
religions of both, in all probability, had one common 
origin. They believed in the same two principles 
of good and evil. The gods of the Egyptians little 
difiered from' those of the Hindoos; the Osiris of 
the former, the IsiSf the Thoth, the HoruSj and the 
Jlnubis were not very difierent in their attributes 
from the Brahma^ the BistnUy the Chrishna^ the 
Seeb, and the Indra of the Hindoos* The ten in- 
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carnations of Brahma, the Castes coming from his 
four members, viz. mouth, arms, stomach, and feet, 
are only other versions of the various appearances 
of Osiris, and the dispersion of his scattered mem- 
bers over the earth. 

That both people originally believed in /one true 
God,* 1 think is evident, from the inscriptions found 
in both countries. A temple of Sais had this de- 
scription of i:he Egyptian deity: ** I am all that has 
existed, does exist, and ever shall exist^ and my 
veil no mortal hath yet uncovered.*' 

In the Hindoo Shaster the attributes of one God 
are thus enumerated in these sublime words: "The 
Supreme Being exists unseen, pre-eminent; that 
which is and must remain. He is the Almighty 
God, the prime Creator, the mansion of the world, 
the incorruptible Being distinguished flrom all tran- 
sient things, the. ancient Pooras, the supreme sup- 
porter of the universe, and by whom the universe is 
spread abroad. He is immaterial, therefore above 
all conception. He is invisible, and therefore can 
have no form; and from what we behold of his 
works, we may conclude that he is eternaH omni- 
present! omnipotent! omniscient! and infinite in 
glory!/* 

The Egyptian process of embalming, however, 
was unknown in India; indeed it could be practised 
in no other country but in Egypt, where there was 
no dampness or moisture to counteract the antiseptic 
process. We have good reason to know it was not 
in general use among the Jews, though that people 
borrowed the fashion of their sepulchres from the 
Egyptians. In Jerusalem, as in Thebes, the tombs 
are cut in the sides of the mountains; there are the 
same galleries, charnels, and sarcophagi; and some 
of the same gaudy paintings are still to be found in a 

* Fhitarch s«y% tiiat the pei^le of the Thebais worshipped oi^ 
the immcntal God under the name of Ptha: and, on Franklin's 
authority, the word made use of by the modem Copts to agnify 
the 0txty is rtiuu 
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Jewbh tomb a<^ouiing ihe supposed sepukhre of «^6« 
^lam. In Wady El Mousa, the tomb of Aaron, 
difers in nothing from one of the tombs at Oourna. 
Burekhardt mentions the splendour of this sepulchre, 
and the number of stone coffins sunk in the floor; 
but neiAer in the tomb of Jiaren, nor in the sepul«* 
€hre of the kings in Jerusalem, has a single mummy 
been found, nor any vestige of the balsamic prepa* 
rations. 

Had the climate of other eastern countries admitted 
of embalming, most probably that process would have 
been adopted; but, as I have said before, it was the 
dryness of the air of Upper Egypt only which mainly 
tended to prevent decomposition. In Lowei" Egypt, 
the mummies go to pieces on exposure to external air; 
and in Alexandria, where the air is excessively moist, 
I observed several mummies melt away in a damp ma* 
gazlne where I kept them, and decomposition take 
place tt^ber an exposure of forty hours to the humid 
atmosphere, though the same bodies had resisted cor- 
ruption in a dry air for perhaps forty centuries. In 
some churchyards in Europe, where the soil is calca- 
reous, bodies are preserved for centuries. 

In Toulouse, I saw several quite perfect after a lapse 
of one hundred and eighty years; and in the vaults of 
St MichaePs Church in Dublin, I remember being 
shown the corpse of the unfortunate Henry Shears, 
who Was hanged in 1798, and which, for preservation, 
rivalled any Egyptian mummy. The desiccating air 
of this vault does all that embalming can accomplish. 
Shakspeare was quite right in making water a sad 
"decayer of the dead body:'* though it may be per- 
mitted to doubt the truth of the tanner's antiseptic na- 
ture.* The honours of a splendid burial, which in 
the early days of Egypt were only bestowed on the 
virtuous citizen, or beneficent monarch, rendered eve- 

* It appears, by recent observation^ that operative tanners are 
never the victims o^ pulmonary consumption. In the West Med. 
Soc. it was stated by a physician, that after six years' research, he 
pever found one instanpe of a tanner's dying of tuburcular phthisis. 
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TV man desirous of deservifog them. Both Jews and 
Egyptians excluded their bad kings from the sepul- 
chre of their fathers. The Grecian fable of the judg- 
ment of Minos and Rhadamanthus had its origin in 
the funeral process of the Egyptians. The Judges ac- 
companied the corpse in a boat across the lake Mgetis^ 
and on the other side of it decided on the just right of 
the remains to honourable interment. The pilot, who 
steered the boat, was called Charon, in the Egyptian 
tongue; and, at Thebes, it was customary in evidence 
of this inquest, to accompany the corpse across the 
Nile, with a small figure of a boat, which in the fune- 
ral processions, painted on the tombs, is invariably 
seen carried after the body. The only one of these boats 
which has ever been found in Thebes, I was fortunate 
enough to see a few days after its discovery, tt was 
found by an Arab, and purchased by Mr. Salt's agent. 
It is a complete model in wood of an ancient boat, about 
three feet long, in excellent preservation, and the paint- 
ing is as fresh as if it had been just laid on: it differs 
little in construction from the modern germ of the 
Arabs; the same spars for attaching the lateen sail^ 
but the tiller is of another form, and its movements 
are connected with a wheel: in the centre there is a 
representation of a mummy, surrounded by mourners^ 
and the workmanship altogether is surprising. The 
Libyan mountain, on the north-west side of Thebes^ 
contains the tombs: they perforate the mountain from 
top to bottom; the lowest are the most highly finished; 
these are inhabited by the Arabs, about three hundred 
of whom miserably exist in these sepulchres of pride. 
The staple commodity of Gourna consists in mum- 
mies: the Arabs find it easier to live by selling dead 
men, than by the toil of husbandry. In the sale of 
mummies I discovered such frauds, that I have no he- 
sitation in saying, in all the cabinets of Europe, there 
are not probably twenty mummies in the same coffins 
in which they were originally deposited. 

I attended an old inhabitant of a tomb for several 
days: he had a bad fever^ of which his son had died ^ 
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few days before my arrival. I had the good fortune 
to cure tliis old troglodyte, and his gratitude was un- 
bounded. I was in the habit of sitting with, him daily, 
on my return from my researches in the tombs. His 
dwelling was in the most spacious chamber of a superb 
sepulchre,* the walls werie covered with aqcient paint- 
ings, the roof was supported by four magnificent pil- 
lars^ his divan was formed of an inverted coffin, and 
the lamp, which feebly illumined this gloomy cham- 
ber, was made of the cover of an alabaster vase. Va- 
rious antique utensils furnished his cupboard, and the 
screen which separated the women's alcove from the 
common chamber, was formed principally of the linen 
cloth torn from the mummies. It was with great dif- 
ficulty I could prevail on him to let me visit the inte- 
rior of the tomb; I did so, however, on the condition 
of not telling any thing of what I saw to the Franks 
at Gourna, and, to my utter surprise, the first thing I 
observed, at the extremity of the gallery, was a manu- 
facture of mummies. Three beautiful mummy cases 
were laid open, an ordinary mummy was placed in the 
last, the original one having been previously pillaged; 
and, what convinced me of the fraud, was several new^ 
wooden pegs lying on the cover of the large case, un- 
doubtedly intended as substitutes to the old ones, which 
had been broken in bursting open the external case* 
There are generally three cases, and the nails which 
join them are made of hard wood. I asked no ques- 
tions — I knew it would be useless; — but my eye was 
inquisitive for the few moments I remained, and some 
red paint in a coffee-cup beside the coffins, left me no 
doubt of the justice of my first suspicion. 

I proceeded through a narrow passage into another 

* In the paintings of this chamber, I observed five different sorts 
of musical instruments: jugglers were depicted in the act of swal- 
lowing fire, dancing on rope?s standing on their heads; asses were 
rearing on their hind le^, the cross accurately pwnted on their 
backs; women were dancing precisely like the mcldem Arab alnus 
and only ax primitive colours were employed in the representa- 
tions of all these objects. 

5* 
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cave, which was literally crammed with mummies, 
placed in horizontal layers, as they had been, in all 
probability, deposited some thousands of years ago. 
Not one of then^ was upright, as Herodotus describes 
them to have been; and, indeed, in all the sepulchres 
I have been, I never found a mummy in a standing 
posture. The great proof of this fallacy is, that in the 
tombs of the kings, each sarcophagus is placed on its 
bottom, and not on end. But what astonished me in 
the tomb of my old friend, the troglodyte, far more 
than the folly of the Egyptians or the skill of the em- 
balmers, was the indifference of the little children of 
the old man's son to the horrors of the place. Four 
of them, the eldest not exceeding eight years of age, 
had crawled after me through every gloomy passage; 
and now, in the chamber where the dreariness of the 
scene and the sickening sight of these cadaverous 
mummies made me shudder, they sat on the broken 
coffins, pulling about the rigid arms of the dead bodies, 
and playing with the gilded fingers of one mummy 
which had evidently been dragged from a coffin. Not 
a particle of fear had these little troglodytes; and why, 
indeed, should they? They were born in a sepulchre; 
they were accustomed to death; their little eyes saw 
less of living men than of livid corpses: if their mo- 
ther wished to frighten them, she spoke not of graves 
and hobgoblins, she talked to them of Christians; she 
could not terrify their souls with objects which were 
always within their sight, and she could hardly shut 
them up in a much darker room than that in which 
they first saw the lamp which ^^ made darkness visi- 
ble" around them. 

Had they been punished with a few minutes' con- 
finement in the deepest -gallery of the tomb, the ap- 
parition of a living Frank would have haunted their 
imaginations, but the ghost of a dead man would ne- 
ver have caused an apprehensroh. When my Nubian 
servant saw the little knaves jowl the head (perhaps 
of some Egyptian philosopher) as they curried it out 
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for me, he looked on them with disgust, and called 
them Caffres. I could not get him to lay his finger 
on a mummy. 

These urchins at first fled at my approach^ as all 
the children of Thebes do when they see a Frank, but 
by degrees they got accustomed to me. I found that 
their avarice, young as they were, was stronger than 
their fears; and one piastre after another made them 
prefer me at last to the Shitariy whose satanic image, 
they had been taught, was impressed on every Chris- 
tian form. 

If there were any proof wanting, that fear is the re- 
sult of infantile education', I think this fact would be 
sufficient to make it manifest. << Fear,'' says Locke, 
5' is an uneasiness of the mind upon the thought of 
future evil likely to befall us;" but this uneasiness 
comes from without, and, in early life, originates in 
the tales of the nursery. 

I purchased three mummies from my old friend, in 
excellent preservation, illustrating the three distinct 
modes of embalming. I paid for one, in a coffin, 
thirty piastres, fifteen for another, and for a small fe- 
male one, beautifully preserved, eight; in all, about 
sixteen shillings of our money. Had I purchased 
these mummies from either of the Frank agents here, 
of Mr. D'A., or of Mr. S., I should have paid, at 
least, from ten to fifteen pounds. I had them con- 
veyed at night to my boat, to prevent Mr. S's. man 
from seeing them, in whose house I was then stopping 
with Mr. H. and Mr. S.; the latter gentleman I had 
the pleasure of first meeting at your ladyship's house, 
and it is somewhat strange that we should renew our 
acquaintance in the sepulchres of Thebes. Mr. Hay 
has been for some years in Upper Egvpt, particularly 
in Thebes, and has made the most valuable collection 
of designs of the monuments of Thebes which is to 
bemet with. 

^r. Bonomie, a Roman artist, is also here, and is 
indefatigable in his labours. He is obliging enough 
to take some of the weight of medical practice ofi* my 
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hands; for the Arabs are flocking in for my advice 
from every part of the country. 

A Copt came to me from a village fifteen miles dis- 
tant, who had been a cripple from his boyhood, to re- 
quest I would restore him to the use of his limbs. I 
told him it was impossible; but he smiled at the word, 
and said, *'0h, hakkim! I know very well, if you 
wished to heal me, you could do it readily." — what 
is one to say to such people? I could not help, feel- 
ing flattered by such confidence; but the poor man 
left GournOj notwithstanding, in two days' time; " he 
took up his bed,'' but he did not walk. 

I employed five hours a day in examining the 
tombs. ^ The embalming of the mummies was a sub- 
ject which occupied my attention a good deal; and I 
had a strong hope that the accurate examination of 
mummy heads, on craniological principles, and the 
comparing them with those of the Copts and Nubians, 
might throw much light on the question of the de- 
scendants of the Egyptians. 

I have made a collection of the skulls of the vari- 
ous inhabitants of Egypt, Turks, Jews, Copts, Arabs, 
and Greeks, and each has its decided national peculia- 
rities, t 

* The great principle of embalming is tlie exclusion of the ex- 
ternal air; and it b very sing^ular, that long before the subject of 
Egyptian embalming was Imown to me, 1 had hit upon the same 
principle of preserving the dead body. In 1823 I accompanied 
Mr. B— from Naples, by sea, for London; a long and perilous 
voyage, during which our provisions were expended; and which 
was attended with such privations that my poor companion died 
thirty days previous to our arrival at Plvmouth. I thought his 
friends would be glad to have his remains brought home; but there 
was nothing to preserve them, neither spirits nor spices. After 
thinking on every substitute, I determined at last on employing 
common tar. I removed the intestines, applied the tar internally 
and extemallv, and then enveloped the body in a tarred sheet: by 
this process the aur was completely excluded, and I was enabled to 
brin^ home the body, after a very long voyage. We were quite 
destitute of provisions when we arrived at Plymouth, after a voy- 
age of seventy-two days. 

j- 1 brought home three of these heads, which I presented to 
Mr. Brodie: they are now in that gentleman's museum, and illus- 
trate clearly the vast difference in tne form of the heads of the va- 
rious inhabitants of Egypt. 
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In the course of my researches in the tombs, I en- 
countered some little peril and a great deal of fatigue: 
sometimes I have missed my way in the intricate pas- 
sages, and have wandered for an hour in search of the 
exit, treading, at every step, on my fellow creatures' 
loathsome bodies, and crushing the fragile forms 
which so much pains had been taken to preserve. 
The effluvia was often ^so intolerable as to threaten 
suffocation; the air was loaded with the particles of 
powdered balsam, and the bitterness of these particles 
was so intense, that soiiietimes my throat has been ex- 
coriated by them; but this effect I am far from regret- 
ting, it has been the means of making me acquainted 
with one of the component parts of the balsam em- 
ployed in pret^rving the mummies, namely, powdered 
colocynth, vulgarly called bitter apple: this, I haVe 
ascertained by subsequent analysis, forms a very large 
proportion of the hakam. The resin being insoluble 
m water, I thought I might get an infusion of colo- 
cynth (if colocynth indeed existed in it,} by pouring 
a quart of water on four ounces of the coarse pow- 
dered balsam; I then made a strong infusion of pow- 
dered colocynth, and found the taste was precisely the 
same as that of the balsam. I also discovered that co- 
locynth was largely employed in Upper Egypt, in the 
form of powder, for destroying vermin in clothes, 
presses, and store-rooms; and that the ostrich feathers 
which are sent to Lower Egypt are sprinkled with 
powdered colocynth as they are packed. Future in- 
vestigation, I have no doubt, will confirm this fact; 
and every discovery, however trifling, is a step to- 
wards the attainment of Egyptian knowledge, in which 
we are now so lamentably deficient. 

The three methods of embalming described by He- 
rodotus, do not comprise ady thing like the number 
of processes employed.* In the head of a mummy 

* The most sumptuous sort of embalming', Herodotus says, cost 
a ffilver talent, (one hundred and thirty-seven pounds ten shillings 
of our money.) The brains were extracted through the nostrils, 
the intestines through an aperture in tiiie side; the abdomen was 
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of a superior kind, I found a quality of balsam, differ- 
ent from any described by him or any other author: in 
colour and transparency it was not to be distingui^ed 
from pink topaz; it burned with a beautiful clear flame, 
without kaving any residue, and emitted a very fra- 
grant odour, in which the smell of cinnamon predo- 
minated; in other heads of the same class, I found the 
skull crammed with fine linen, which must have been 
introduced through the nose, and the brains extracted 
through the same channel. In the heart of ano^er 
mummy I found about three drachms of pure nitre, 
which must have been injected through the blood ves- 
sels, for the heart was entire. 

The antiseptic process of Brookes, for preserving 
subjects for dissection, was an injection of a solutkm 
of nitre: was this an accidental discovery of Brookes? 
or had the Egyptians some rude conception of the cir- 
culation? That the substance I found was nitre was 
proved, in the presence of Mr. Bonomie, by the crack- 
ling noise it made on throwing it into the fire, and by 
the peculiarity of its taste. I opened the heads of fif- 
ty mummies during my stay here, to ascertain the 
contents of the cranium, and the truth of Herodotus's 
assertion relative to the extraordinary thickness of the 
Egyptian skull; but I discovered it was a fable; there 
was not a line of difference in the thickness of a mom- 
my and a European head; in the shape there was 
much: but, at all events, I was convinced that, with 

then washed with palm wine, and powdered myirh, cassia, and 
other aromatics sprinkled over rt: the body was then left for seven* 
ty days, to become dry, natron being used to promote desiccation; 
after seventy days the body was swathed with gummed linen, which 
gum the Egyptians used instead of g^ue; the mummy was then 
placed in one or more coffins accenting to the condition of the de- 
ceased. The poorer classes were thus embalmed: no inciuon nor 
extraction of tne intestines was practised, but injections of an in- 
fusion composed of oil of cedar was used; the mummy was then 
dried for several days; the oil of cedar corroded the intestines, 
and the natron leil nothing but the skin and bones. 

The third mode consisted in mmply using certain pui^tive drugs, 
drying the body for the customary time, and then, without swath- 
ing ity giving it to the friends, who buned it wi^out a coffin^ 
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the age of the world, man suffered no diminution in 
size;^ and that his stature, three thousand years ago, 
was not an inch more than it now is. 

Another peculiarity, ascribed by Herodotus to the 
Egyptians, was their negro appearance; "they had 
black skins and short curly hair," he says, " like the 
Colchians:'' this is to be taken with some grains of 
allowance. I believe, from all the observations 1 was 
able to make, that the ancient Egyptians had swarthy 
complexions and wiry hair, not like the negroes, but 
like the modern Nubians. On several female heads I 
found long flowing hair: I took away the head of one 
whose hair measured sixteen inches; and also a male 
head, whose beard measured three. But most of the 
skulls had no hair at all: whether this was owing to 
the custom of shaving the head, or that the embalmers 
cut it away, it is hard to say. 

The hands of many were dyed with the juice of the 
hen^iOj as is the custom of the Arabs; the fingers, 
toes, lips, and eyos of others were gilt. The bails of 
the eyes were invariably wanting; in some of the cost- 
ly mummies enamelled glass eyes were substituted, 
and were admirabiy executed: I was fortunate enough 
to procure one head with them. I observed the nails 
were generally very long: we know that the nails 
grow for some time after death; perhaps their length 
in the mummies might be accounted for by a similar 
growth. 

The Arabs ^ake use of munamy powder for a me- 
dicine; they mix it with butter, and give this prepa- 
ration the name of Mantey. It is esteemed a sove- 
reign remedy for internal and external ulcers, and also 
finds a place in the Italian Pharmacopoeias. After 
measuring a vast number of mummy heads, in order 
to ascertain what modern skulls they most resembled, 
I finally measured the heads of twelve aduTt mummies, 
twelve Copts, and twelve Nubians^ and the follow- 
ing table givcs^ the result: 
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MUMMY HEADS, DIVESTED OP INTEGUMENTS. 

Length of the Head^ from Breadth round the Heady 

the root of the nose to the aeron the forehead^ and 

occipital tubercle, above the occipital titberck. 



Incbei. 

1 head 12i 20 

2 ditto 12i 20 

3 ditto 13 20^ 

4 ditto 12 20i 

5 ditto 13 ^ 21 

6 ditto 124 191 

7 ditto 12 20 

8 ditto 121 204 

9 ditto 13 21 

10 ditto 12 201 

11 ditto 124 21 

12 ditto 12f 204 



. HEADS OP LIVING COPTS, DIVESTED OF HAIR. 

1 head 14 •••. 23 

2 ditto -. 144 22 

3 ditto 131 224 

4 ditto 13 221 

5 ditto 14 21 

6 ditto 144 224 

7 ditto 141 224 

8 ditto 14 24 

9 ditto 144 23 

10 ditto- 144 22 

11 ditto 144 ••• 22 

12 ditto 14* 214 

HEADS OF LIVING NUBIANS, DIVESTED OF HAIR. 

1 head 13 20^ 

2 ditto 134 20 

3 ditto 13J 21 

4 ditto 13 19 

5 ditto 14 21 
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HEADS OF LIVING NUBIANS, DIVESTED OF HAIR. 

(Continued.) 

Length of the ^ Head, from Breadth round the Head, 

the root of tite nose to the across the forehead, and 

occipital tubercle. above the occipital tubercle. 

Inches. Inehci. 

6 ditto 121 20i 

7 ditto 12S 20^ 

8 ditto 13 20J 

9 ditto 12J 20 

10 ditto 13 20^ 

11 ditto 13^ 19 

12 ditto 13i 20i 

* From this table it is evident that there is no aflSnity 
between the head of the Egyptian mummy and that 
of the Copt; but allowing, in all the measurement^, 
three-quarters of an inch for the difference of the scalp 
on the Nubian head, it follows that the measurement 
of the latter corresponds with that of the mummy 
head in every particular. But the great distinction 
between the mummy and Copt, in a line drawn right 
across the orbits, from one external angle of the eye 
to that of the other, is in the greater space of the Copt 
across the eyes, in every skull that I measured, the 
line across the orbits of the Copt being half an inch 
longer than in the same line of the mummy. In this 
respect, likewise, the Nubian skull differed nothing 
from the latter. 

The old Egyptian head is of so peculiar a form that 
it would be impossible to confound it with the Turkish, 
Grecian, or Arabic head. Of all the heads I examined 
in the Levant, the Greek head was the most irregular 
and ill-shaped; the facial part was generally excellent, 
but the cerebral cover was very rarely of an even and 
regular shape. 

The old Egyptian skull is extremely narrow across 

VOL. II. 
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the forehead, and of an oblong shape anteriorly. I 
suppose I must have seen several thousands of mum- 
my headsi but I never found one with a broad expand- 
ed forehead. If I were to speak in phrenological 
terms of the old Egyptian head^ I would say, general- 
ly, that those anterior organs, which mark the seat 
of the reasoning powers, were not developed: in it 
vanity, veneration, cautiousness, and habitativeness 
were well marked; but wit, memory, order, duration, 
causalty, murder, and (I am obliged to add, however 
it may seem to tell against phrenology,) constructive- 
ness were not perceptible. 

I consider the Egyptian head to be less capacious 
than that of the Copt: and, if it be true that the fa- 
culties of men are determined by the volume of the 
brain, in relation to the size of the body, as physio- 
logists assert, it is saying little for the intelligence of 
the Egyptians, to suppose the superiority of Coptic 
intellect. Indeed, Niebuhr considered the moral qua- 
lities of both to be much the same. The Egyptians, 
he says, ** were always a melancholy, conceited,, and 
superstitious race;" exactly what phrenology points 
out; and the Copts, he imagined, ^< did little credit to 
the sovereigns of Egypt, from their uncouth figure, 
stupidity, ignorance, and wretchedness." But, Nie- 
buhr, like all other travellers, in my opiiyon, erred 
in considering the Copts to be the great body of the 
descendants of the Egyptians. In all probability, they 
were a colony in Lower Egypt, in the time of the 
Egyptians, and probably spoke their language; but 
they could not have been of the true Egyptian race. 

Herodotus, whose own observations are deemed ve- 
racious, describes the old Egyptians, among whom he 
was residing, as a people of black skins, and short 
WQoIly hair: the Copts have neither one nor the other, 
and above all, what, in my opinion, is the strongest 
of all evidence on the subject, is the utter dissimilari- 
ty in the form of the heads of both people. Customs 
change in the lapse of ages, and confound castes^ but 
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nature never varies in the formation of mankindt and 
the peculiarities of national cranidlogy are written ia 
the same characters, century after century. 

It is among the Nubians we are to search for the 
true descendants of the Egyptians; a swarthy race, with 
wiry hair; surpassing, in the beauty of their slender 
forms, all the people of the East; living on the con- 
fines of Egypt, where, probably, their ancestors had 
been driven by the Persians; and possessing a dialect 
somewhat mixed with Arabic, but which, I have ob- 
served, no Arab understands. The oral language of 
the Egyptians may, for aught the most learned lin* 
guists know to the contrary, exist in this dialect, with 
as much probability as in the Coptic 

Mr. Salt, who is learned in Eastern languages, and 
also in hieroglyphics, has acknowledged to me, that 
hardly any thing is known here of the Coptie language; 
he sought all over Egypt for information from their 
priests, but he found only one amongst them who af- 
fected to know the meaning of the .Coptic words in 
their religious books. Their liturgy is still written 
in modern Coptie, but no one understands it In eve- 
ry book I have seen, there is a translation, in Ai*^abic, 
on the same side. 

The Ptolemies changed the language of the Copts, 
and subsjtituted Greek; since that period, the modern 
Coptic, as it is found in their religious books, is a 
melange of the old, with many Greek and Arabic 
words; this I discovered by making one of their priests 
read to me a missal of theirs, which I purchased at 
Negade. 

Mr. Salt begged of me to inquire after a Copt, in 
Thebes, who had formerly been his servant, but who 
had left him and returned to his native village, to be- 
come a priest. In case he had not entered into holy 
orders, I was to bring him down to Cairo with me, to 
be installed in his old office of valet de chambre: his 
great honesty was the quality for which Mr. Salt now 
ilesired to re-engage him. 

After a great many fruitless inquiries, I found Mr. 
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Abdriman, at last, living in a sepulchre at Gouroa* 
I discovered; on entering the cave, a pallid wretch, 
poring over a huge volume; a greasy turban on his 
head, and an Arab blanket on his shoulders: beside 
him was a fat old man, enveloped in a blue garment, 
which apparently had not been renovated for half a 
century, a huge black turban on the back of his head, 
and a long pipe in his mouth; this person was the 
Bishop. 

The right reverend gentleman said to me, in a gruff 
voice, " Foddha,^^ ** Sit down,'^ and made room for 
me beside him on the dirty mat. He asked me if I 
was a Christian — an English Christian? and if I want- 
ed to buy antiquities? I answered these religious 
and commercial inquiries to his satisfaction. He 
pulled out a long purse, which contained a rosary, 
and some Spanish dollars^ and, in the bottom, a sea- 
rabeusj which he offered me for sale. I dared not 
ask the price, lest I should offend him: so I handed 
it back to him: '* What,'* said he, " is it not worth 
twenty dollars between Christians?'* 

** Between Christians, please your reverence,** said 
I, <^ perhaps the scarabeus is worth that sum; but 
between an Arab and a Frank it is worth about ten 
piastres.** 

"Ten piastres!** cried the enraged Bishop, " WaU 
lah! it cost me thirty ! but as you are a hakkim — and 
a hakkim to my friend, the Consul Saul, why, you 
may have it for forty piastres.** 

"Twelve, please your reverence,** I replied, " not 
a paras more can I afford for it.** 

" Take it,** said he, at last: "you are harder to 
deal with than a Yahudi;^^ (a Jew;) and so I got the 
scarabeus, for which his grace had the Coptic con- 
science to demand five pounds of our money, for 
about three shillings. 

I hardly knew how to broach my business in the 
presence of the Bishop: if the man had really be- 
come a priest, it would be so very awkward to ask 
him to return to his former service. However, I 
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summoned courage, and explained to him the nature 
of my visits he shut his book, and looked at the Bi- 
shop, as if for advice. 

*' Tell iSati/,'' said his reverence, in a very indig- 
nant tone, " that Abdriman has nearly completed his 
religious studies, and is about to enter the mother 
church; and therefore, that if he got a thousand pias- 
tres a year, instead of a hundred, he could not go.^^ 

I made a great many apologies, and took my leave; 
but I had hardly got home, when his moth^ and sis- 
ter presented themselves at the door, kissed my hand 
very TespectfuUy, and besought me to prevail, if pos- 
sible, on Abdriman to renounce the church, and go 
with me to his old master. " He will earn ten times 
more money at service,'' said his amiable mother, 
'Hhan he possibly can do in the church: besides, 
there are so many priests there is not bread for one 
half of them! He spends,'' she continued, <^ every 
paras of our earning on old books, and he will not 
work a stroke." 

The fellow looked like a lazy do^; but I scrupled, 
however, robbing the church of him. The woman 
kissed my hand over and over, and begged of me to 
take him away. I consented to speak to him on the 
subject? I went next day, and was fortunate enough 
to nnd him without the Bishop. I said nothing about 
his vocation; but I put one plain question to him: 
" Where did he feed best— in Mr. Salt's kitchen, or 
in the Bishop's house?" This staggered him; the 
zeal of the theologian was merged for an instant in 
the earthly feelings of the Copt; he made no reply, 
but he passed his hand over his meagre cheeks. I 
had one of those small French mirrors in my pocket, 
which magnifies the features on one side and dimi- 
nishes them on the other: I was in the habit of asto- 
nishing the Arabs with what appeared to them its 
miraculous effect; and with this I determined to aid 
my argument in persuading my Copt to eat the bread 
of industry and honesty. 

While the remembrance of the fleshpots of Lowet 
6* 
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Egypt was passing oter his mind; while the recol- 
lection of the ConsuPs larder was rising in his bosom; 
and while, like Pythagoras, he reflected on beans with 
horror, and thought of their daily recurrence at the 
Bishop's table with disgust, 1 said to him, *' I fear, 
my friend, you fast too much; there is famine in your 
countenance;'^ and presenting to him the diminishing 
surface of the little mirror, I bid him look on his 
meagre features. He saw his countenance reduced to 
the size of a walnut. Never shall I forget his look 
of horror; I hardly could preserve my gravity; so I 
took my leave. Next day I saw nothing of him; 
but the third morning, at the dawn, he was at my 
bedside; he had a bundle of books in one hand, and 
some rags in. the other. *M am ready for Cairo," 
said he, ^'but ah, if the Bishop should meet me!" 
I wanted him to remain till I came back to Thebes 
from Nubia. "No, no," he exclaimed, *' I would 
not face the Bishop for a million of piastres!" 

In a couple of days I purpose setting out for Nu- 
bia; perhaps, on my return, I may b^ able to give 
your Ladyship some more interesting information 
than this letter contains: in the meantime, 

I have the honour to be 

Your Ladyship's obedient Servant, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER XXX. 

TO M. MONTEFIORE, ESQ. 

Damietta, April 15, 1827. 
MY DEAE SIR, 

Though the distance from Thebes to Assouan, the 
last town in Egypt, is only one hundred and seventy- 
five miles, our voyage occupied seven days. The 
first remarkable town we visited was Esnehj the an- 
cient Latopolis, forty miles from Thebes: here we 
fijund the ruins of a splendid temple, whose portico is 
reckoned the finest specimen of Egyptian architecture. 
Denon considered the style of this monument as the 
purest he had Iseen in Egypt. The capitals are all 
difierent, and the diversity appears to increase the 
beauty of the whole. 

On the ceiling of the portico there are the remains 
of a zodiac, which the YvQTichr Savans calculated gave 
an antiquity to the building of six thousand years. 
Subsequent investigation has, however, invalidated 
this assertion of the French astronomers. 

The walls of Elethiasj which are all that remain, 
except the ruins of a small peripteral temple, are only 
a few hours distant from Esneh. The walls enclose 
a space of three hundred and fifteen toises; their soli- 
dity is remarkable, and accounts for their surviving 
the city they were intended to defend. The adjoin- 
ing mountain contains a nunfiber of sepulchres, the 
paintings on whose walls are extremely curious. Fu- 
neral processions are represented, in which women 
dance, and play several instruments, viz. ill-shaped 
lyres and double pipes, precisely similar to those 
which the Arabs have now in use. 
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The various processes of agriculture are likewise 
represented, ploughs are drawn by men as well as by- 
oxen; the sickle^ whose use is now unknown in this 
neighbourhood, is seen; in short, the mode of living 
and of cultivating the soil of the ancient Egyptians, 
is to be learned in the tombs of Elethias, in as dis- 
tinct a manner as the usages of the people of Pompeii 
are to be traced on the walls of their ancient houses. 

At Ed/oUf which is about two and forty miles from 
Esnehj we stopped a day to visit its celebrated tem- 
ple. The situation of Edfou, the ancient Apollinopo- 
lis Magna, is beautiful; but the majesty of the finest 
temple in Egypt is insulted by a horde of filthy 
Arabs, who have made their miserable village on the 
roof, and who have blocked up the sanctuary with a 
dunghill; part of the splendid portico is converted into 
a stable, and the whole of the interior is so filled up 
with rubbish that it is deemed impossible to enter. 
An old man, to whom I gave some medicine, informed 
me there was a secret passage under ground, which no 
Frank was niade acquainted with, because hidden 
treasures were deposited there! I of course became 
deeply interested in the health of my old gentleman 
and of all his family; and in return for my courtesy, 
he consented to show me the passage, provided I car- 
ried none of the hidden gold away. Considerably 
below the surface of the adjoining buildings he point- 
ed out to me a chink in an old wall, which he told me 
I should creep through on my hands and feet; the 
aperture was not two ^et and a half high, and scarcely 
three feet and a half broad; my companion had the 
courage to enter first, thrusting in a lamp before him, 
I followed, and after me the son of the old man crept 
also; the passage was so narrow, that my mouth and 
nose were sometimes completely buried in the dust, 
and I was nearly suffocated. After proceeding about 
ten yards in utter darkness the heat became excessive, 
breathing was laborious, the perspiration poured down 
my face, and I would have given the world to have 
got out; but my companion, whose person I could not 
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distinguish, though his voice was audible, called out 
to me to crawl a few feet farther, and that 1 should 
find plenty of space. I joined him at length, and had 
the inexpressible satisfaction of standing once more on 
my feet, commiserating, for the first time in my life, 
the unfortunate serpent, who has to perambulate on 
his belly till doomsday. We found ourselves in a 
splendid apartment of great magnitude, adorned with 
sacred paintings and hieroglyphics, several rows of 
pillars supported the painted ceiling, and the ply nth 
of the capitals I found by measurement exceeded that 
of the columns at Esndh. 

We were in the interior of the sanctuary of the 
temple; the exterior of which is encumbered with rub- 
bish, fully three-fourths of its height. The magni- 
ficence of this chamber exceeds that of any other 
temple in Egypt, not excepting Dendera. There are 
several doors, but they are blocked up with rubbish, 
so that we were forced to return by the same narrow 
chink through which we entered. Before we left the 
interior, I observed many animals represented which 
I had not seen elsewhere; among the rest one which 
appeared to me to be meant for the hippopotamus. 
We could not remain half so long as we desired; the 
fatigue of our entry, and the clouds of dust which al- 
most prevented breathing, had excited an intolerable 
thirst, and all the antiquities in the world were no- 
thing in comparison with the speedy prospect of get- 
ting a draught of cold water. Hamilton, I believe, 
attempted to get through this passage, but could not 
succeed; Belzoni, I have since discovered, made a si- 
milar attempt, and failed also. On the exterior of the 
vestibule I noticed a small figure of Harpocrates seated 
on a lotus, with his fore finger on his mouth, in the 
act of enjoining silence. 

The propylons of this edifice are considered the 
largest in Egypt; and t|)is temple is the only one I 
have seen which is surrounded like a fortress, by a 
wall of about six feet in thickness, and twenty in 
height. There is a smaller temple here called the 
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Typhoniutn, from iti being supposed to have been de- 
dicated to Typhon, the devil of the Egyfi^ians: the 
figure of this multiform personage is represented on 
the capitals, neither encumbered f\rith hoofs nor horns^ 
but endowed yviih a most inordinate abdomen, and ap- 
parently possessed of the most amorous propensities. 
In one of the sculptures the hippopotamus is to be 
seen; which animal, as well as the crocodile^ aeiems to 
have been an emblem of the evil principle. 

On our return to our boat, we had the pleasure of 
meeting an English traveller, Mr. Lane, who had 
been at Edfou, taking drawings of the temple, for 
some days; he was greatly surprised to hear of our 
subterraneous visit to the interior of the temple, as he 
had not been informed of any such entrance by the 
guides; he begged of me to conduct him to the pas- 
sage, and this I did, after dark, when Wd bad least 
reason to fear a surpriskl by the Arabs. We took 
eandles, and some jars of water with us, and proceeded 
to the spot; we left our servants, w^U armed, at the 
mouth of the aperture to prevent danger, for, had we 
not done so, we should have been subjected to no lit- 
tle annoyance from the natives. 

We were dogged, however, by three or four fel- 
lows, just as we were about to enter, so we had no 
alternative but to make them acquainted with our in- 
tentions, and to promise them a present if they acted 
as our guides; only one had the courage to consent to 
enter, the others agreed to watch for us outside. 

We had sO much ^ enlarged the passage, by our first 
entry, that we now got in with considerably less di£S- 
culty. After remaining in the interior for about an 
hour, we hastened to return; but as I first advanced, 
on all fours, I heard high words without, a loud threat 
that we should never come out without paying a large 
sum to the people of the fortress, for so they call the 
temple; I listened in silence,^y reflections were any 
thing but pleasing; the prospect of being immured in 
that horrid place, or of having my head broke, if I ad- 
vanced it through the chink, were no very agreeable 
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anticipatioDs: at last I resolved to advance slowly be* 
fore my companions, and to emerge in silence, but 
with all the swiftness possible. I accordingly darted 
my body through the aperture, with all the force I 
could exert in so constrained a posture, and was soon 
in the midst of the Arabs, before they were aware of 
my intention: they offered me no violence: on the 
contrary, they assisted me to rise; I took my station 
by the aperture, and my companions came out in 
safety. 

The Arabs now talked of nothing but the treasures 
we had found; a great number of them had collected 
to see what we came by night to take away; and, 
finally, it was only by giving a backsheesh to half-a* 
dozen of them that we were enabled to get away. 

Fifty miles from Edfou, we encountered the magni- 
ficent ruins of Koum Ombos; — they have been accu- 
rately described by Hamilton, one error only except- 
ed, which indeed pervades his book, though it has 
been, perhaps, unnoticed by others; and that is, the 
aspect of the portico, wherever it is written East 
sliould be West, and vice versa. 

The large temple was dedicated to the worship of 
the crocodile; and it is singular enough, offerings here 
are not only made to the evil principle, but also to 
the beneficent one, whose figures are in close contact, 
as if the Egyptians had seen the world so divided be- 
tween villany and virtue, that they hardly knew (in 
their ignorance of the true religion) which to worship 
first. 

The small temple on the declivity of the hill was 
consecrated to Isis: her head is represented on the ca- 
pitals; but the ornaments and paintings of this temple 
are far inferior to those of the other. 

From Koum Ombos to Assouan, the ancient Syene^ 
the distance is thirty-five miles. We passed several 
desolate villages, which our Arabs informed us were 
ravaged by Ibrahim Pacha, in his progress to and from 
Arabia; when he went against the Wiahabees. His 
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amusement, they said, in passing along these banks^ 
was firing at the fellahs on the shore. 

I conceived it almost impossible that the conduct of 
even a Turkish despot could have been so atrocious; 
but I reasoned like a European. In Turkish pro- 
' vinces the breast of the people is the sheath of every 
ruffian's sword who calls himself a soldier. I saw 
two maimed wretches near Negade, who had been 
sniped by this three-tailed sportsman; and between 
Thebes and Assouan I saw another individual, who 
bore the mark of his unerring aim.* Yet this is the 
hero to whom the Franks of Egypt some years ago 
decreed the honours of a public triumph, and erected 
a temporary pillar to his fame in the public square of 
Alexandria, whereon ^his name was inscribed as the 
rival of all heroes of antiquity, and his victories over 
the miserable Arabs magnified into splendid conquests. 
And all this contemptible adulation was for a few car- 
goes of beans on credit, which " his Highness'^ grant- 
ed, making use of this sublime expression: <* I would 
rather have enjoyed this pleasure^ than gained 
twenty-five thousand piastres by a bargain in 
grain.^^ 

We stopped for some hours at the beautiful island 
of Ulephantina, which is immediately opposite As- 

• I have had elsewhere occasion to remark, that nothing but ad- 
versity teaches a Turk the folly of fanaticism and the impolicy of 
ferocity. Up to the period of the battle of Navarino, the barba- 
rity of Ibrahun was almost unparalleled. Since that *' untoward 
event," his conduct has undergone a marked change. Sir E. Co- 
drington has mainly contributed to his dviUzation. He no longer 
expresses his contempt of Christian countries and their usages; on 
the contrary, his g^reat ambition now is, to be acquainted with eve- 
ry thing that is English, and to introduce into Egypt the comforts 
and even the luxuries of this country. I have lately seen an order 
from him to the house of Messrs. Briffgp, for a splendid tea and 
dinner service of English china, for a silver tea-tray, knives, forks, 
&c.; but what showed a greater deare for improvement was, a re- 
quest to have an English gardener sent out to him; one well ac- 
(^uainted with botany, &c. Mr. S. B. has fulfilled his orders. Any 
improvement that mis taken place in the commerce of Egypt is 
due to the counsels of Mr. B. 
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souan. Its verdure and fertility certainly exceeded 
that of the districts through which we passed; but to 
us,' though it appeared an earthly Paradise, in Eng- 
land its gardens would be thought very little of, and 
their condition would have reflected disgrace on the 
possessors, though here their cultivation was highly 
honourable to the taste and industry of the inhabitants. 
What folly is it to make the taste or the morality of 
our own country the standard of any others. What 
is considered beauty in onexegidn is deemed deformi- 
ty in another. In the two following tables, I think, I 
have stated this national phenomenon pretty fairly. 



An Englishman considers 




Turkish courage to be ferocity. 


religion - 


- fanaticism, 


wisdom - 


- craftiness. 


j3olicy - 


- perfidy. 


tactics - 


- treachery, 


philosophy - 


- taciturnity, 


■ beauty - 


- obesity, 


dignity - 


- arrogance, 


love 


- concupiscence, 


sentiment 


- sensuality. 


A Turk considers 




European morality to be infidelity, 


science - 


- witchcraft. 


precaution 


- impiety. 


liberty - - 


- licentiousness. 


modesty 


- indecorum. 


matrimony 


- solitary confinement, 


gallantry' 


- debauchery, 


politeness 


- frivolity. 


gaiety - 


- imbecility. 


genius - 


-^ penknife making. 



The Turk most religiously believes in every tittle 
I have set down; the Englishman is no less firmly 
convinced of its veracity; and which is in the right? 
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Of course we are; of course the Turks think they 
are; but then we have the advantage of superior know- 
ledge to direct our judgment! ^ 

Having been delayed a day at Assouan, which con- 
tains nothing curious but a variety of French linea- 
ments in Arab faces, which, during the long encamp- 
ment of the French troops there, no doubt wag caused 
by the imaginations of the poor women impressing 
the features of their offspring with their fears, I set 
out for the far-famed cataract of the Nile, which is 
only a couple of hours' ride from Assouan. I was 
no sooner beyond the boundary of Egypt, than new 
complexions, manners, customs, and scenery burst 
upon me. 

The sudden change of language and complexion 
surprises the traveller more at Assouan than at any 
other place he visits; a few paces suflSce to give a new 
character to a people, and even to the soil. The deaf- 
ening roar of the cataract, which was audible to the 
ears of antiquity at Assouan, I heard not at the dis* 
tance of a hundred yards; the Nile was already on 
the decrease, but the fall was insignificant, hardly ex- 
ceeding that at London Bridge. Half-a-dozen Nubian 
boys threw themselves into the most impetuous part 
of the current, and were borne down the stream with 
great velocity, for about two or three minutes; they 
then swam ashore, and demanded, boldly, the price 
cf their intrepidity. We divided a handful of paras 
among them; some were not satisfied, and brandished 
their rusty knives, but the sight of a pocket pistol dis- 
persed them in an instant. 

We arrived at Phi Ice, after a fatiguing walk, in the 
heat of noonday. The beauty of the scenery around 
this enchanting i^le compensated us for all our toil 
from Alexandria to the cataract; it was, indeed, the 
only spot in all our travels whose scenery deserved to 
be called sublime. The granite rocks, in a thousand 
majestic forms, rise from the Nile at its western extre- 
mity, and are beautifully contrasted with the pic* 
turesque effects of the stately palm trees and magni- 
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ficent structures of Philoe: indeed, the whole island 
seems to be a delightful garden, studded with obelisks 
and temples. i* 

There are four recollections of a traveller, which 
might tempt him to wish to live for ever: the sea view 
of Constantinople,, the sight of the Colliseum by moon- 
light, the prospect from the summit of Vesuvius at the 
dawn, and the first glimpse of Philoe at sunset. 

The island is about six hundred yards in length, and 
onfe hundred and thirty in breadth; in this little space 
there are the ruins of three krge temples, and some 
remains of several smaller ones. The Egyptians con- 
sidered it a sacred spot, and somQ passages in Diodorus 
Siculus favour the supposition of its being the place 
where the remains of Osiris were deposited; and, per- 
haps, it was from this cause that none but priests were 
suffered to approach it. 

The capitals of the various columns are simple imi- 
tations of several indigenous plants; such as the leaves 
of the doum, the flower of the lotus, the head of the 
date, and the branches of the palm. The ornaments of 
architecture had their origin in these, and one of the 
French savans has well observed, that the elevation of 
the first column was only an imitatioaof the stem of 
the lotus supporting jts flower. The paintings are 
fresher here than in any other temples: the same hu- 
man sacrifices are represented; gigantic heroes holding 
supplicating victims by the hair, and the well-pleased 
gods conferring immortality on the murderers. 

I was more struck here than elsewhere, by the dif- 
ferent complexions given to the two sexes, in their 
pictures; — the men are always painted red, the women 
yellow. The few colours known to the Egyptians 
enabled them to approach no nearer to the real com- 
plexions of their race. If a painter had now only the 
use of the primitive colours, he would find that red 
would be the nearest approach to the swarthy com- 
plexion of the male Nubian, and yellow to the female, 
whose tint is so much lighter from the less exposure 
Mo the sun. But what struck me as the greatest proof 
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I met with in Nubia, of the identity of the Nubian race 
and that of the Egyptians, is the strong resemblance of 
the former to the featunsB of all the Egyptian statues. 
The length of the eye and the peculiar softness of the 
mouth are the two distinguishing characteristics of 
Egyptian physiognomy, such as their sculpture hds 
transmitted; and these are the very points which are 
most remarkable in the Nubian countenance. One must 
have seen the people of Nubia, to understand how 
beautiful is that elongation of the «ye which is peculiar 
to thepj and to the Egyptian figures. 

The women of Nubia, in general, are tiot so good 
looking as the men; but, in the harems of the better 
classes, I have seen very lovely Nubian ladies. Po- 
lygamy is not very common in Nubia; indeed, the. 
peopl^ have nothing in Common with the Arabs but 
the name of the faith of Islam, 

On our arrival at Philoe we were glad enough to take 
possession of a Nubian hut, within the precincts of the 
great temple: as we found nothing within it but the 
remnant of an old mat, we conplud^ it was a deserted 
habitation, and so we spread our carpets, and put otir 
coflPee-pots and rice bowls into requisition. In short, 
we prepared the wretched hovel for a residence of 
several days. 

' For the first four hours we were left in quiet pos- 
session of our dwelling; we saw nothing of the inha- 
bitants, of whom there are twelve or thirteen families; 
but in the evening, we had not long retired to our car- 
pet beds, when we were awoke by tlie most horrible 
screams at the very door of our hut; and on rising to 
ascertain the cause of the uproar, I saw an old woman 
tearing her gray locks, and throwing her bare and 
withered arms about in a frantic manner; one moment 
she flung a handful of dust into the air, then sent a stone 
banging at our door; she was the most frightful look- 
ing old woman I ever beheld, and the most furious. 
Her imprecations were evidently showered upon us; 
it turned out that we had taken possession of her habi- 
tation, and sT^e was frighting <<the isle from its pro^ 
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prlety," for an old mat which she swore we came 
there expressly to steal. I sent out rny Nubian servant, 
a Berber! lad, to treat with this modern Sycorax, for 
neither myself nor my companion had the courage to 
face her; he was empowered to pay her thrice the va- 
lue of tlie mat, and the large sum of six piastres a day 
for the hire of her house, which was just ten feet 
square. The old lady rejected the proposal with scorn; 
she would have nothing to do with robbers and Chris- 
tians, she wanted her mat: this we gave her, but her 
fury never diminished for an instant: we got rid of her 
however by sunset, when her tongue was wearied with 
cursing us. We found out that this old lady was the 
terror of the island, a sorceress of great repute, and 
had been called the Philoe Hecate, by some modern 
travellers. We had scarcely been stretched on our car- 
pets a second time, when we were again disturbed by 
another of Hecate's attacks: this time she was accom- 
panied by a troop of female furies, who set up such a 
shrill and appalling shout in front of our quarters that 
it really made us bounce with some alarm from our 
beds; the door, which was only ajar, flew open with a 
kick; and now the ladies sent in a volley of clods, 
which harassed us a good deal. The voice of old He- 
<iate was heard triumphant over all: *^ Come out of my 
house, you Caffres! take the curse of your nation from 
my walls, you infidels! you came to steal my mat, you 
thieves! leave my house, confusion to your race!" 
Such were the gentle ternis which my servant trans- 
lated to me: but when she called for assistance, and 
cried out " murder, robbery, and rape," I felt as if 
there were a scruple of ipecacuanha in the accusation. 
They retreated whenever we showed ourselves at the 
door, then advanced whenever we disappeared, alter- 
nately, showering clods and imprecations "upon us. I 
lost patience at last, and resolved to dislodge them 
from the temple, which was the place of their retreat. 
When they approached the door again, I armed my- 
self with two small water melons, and sallied forth: 
the consternation of ti>e enemy was dreadful^ some of 

7* -. 
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them had not time to wheel round ; I let fly my two me- 
lons, one at the head of the next fury to me, the other 
at Hecate's; the eflfect was tremendous; had I dis- 
charged bombs, they could not have done more execu- 
tion; Hecate received her shot in the jaw, the soft 
melon was shattered on her iron countenance, the 
fleaks of the pulp hiing about her face as if her brains 
had oozed out, and indeed it was the general opinion 
of the spectators that they had. The old lady scam- 
pered offf notwithstanding the shock, roaring at every 
step vengeance on her " murderer:'' we fired a brace 
of pistols in the air to make the victory complete, for 
no Nubian who heard the report of Frank fire-arms, 
would ever venture his body within their reach. The 
Nubians l)ave a mortal apprehension of small pistols. 
- Never did heroes enjoy themselves more after a vic- 
tory Jthan we did;^ — we laughed for hours at the pre- 
cipitate retreat of the old women, and the ridiculous 
distress of the wounded Hecate. But alas! we had 
made bu]lets of our repast j what ought to have served 
for supper we had hurled at our foes; in short,^we had 
nothing to feed on that night, but the glory of the ac- 
tion, and black bread. Next day, every man, woman, 
and child, fled at our approach; the terror of our arms 
had spread over the island; and I verily believe we 
might have expelled the thirteen families, which com- 
pose the population of Philoe, in five and thirty calen- 
dar minutes; but as this noble project never entered 
into our heads, we endeavoured to gain the good will 
of th^ inhabitants, by giving presents to all who dared 
to approach us; so that in two days we." bought golden 
opinions of all sorts of people," not even excepting the 
implacable old Hecate. 

We now made various excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of the island, on either bank of the BJile; we al- 
ways had the necessity of going well armed, and letting 
the Nubians see we were so. 

Every trace of Arab civilization (and that is little 
enough) is lost at the cataracts: neighbouring villages 
are at war, and towns, not twenty miles remote, have 
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been in perpetual hostility for ages: this accounts for 
' every man being armed, the peasant must have his 
shield and spear,and bis dagger buckled on his arm, if he 
has only to cross his fields: a man would as soon think 
of going into his neighbour's house without his turban 
or his skull cap, as to enter it without his weapons. 
The Nubians in general are inhospitable and treacher- 
ous: if they can attack a traveller unawares, they do 
so; but if they see the muzzle of a European pistol they 
skulk away. The men are of a very slender and ele- 
gant form; they are encumbered with no flesh, and like 
the camel, it seems as if nature had a purpose in de- 
priving them of every superfluous portion of muscle,and 
leaving them apparently only tendons to -move their 
slender frames. The women have a mortal hatred to 
Europeans: they are less reserved than the Arab wo- 
men, in so far as submitting their charms to, the gaze 
of strangers, but they are more virtuous; and Euro- 
peans, who idly boast of their intrigues from Alexan- 
dria to Assouan, have more to say in Nubia of the 
ferocity of the soft sex than of their tender passions. 

The female children are suffered to go about in pu- 
rls naturalibusy till the age of puberty; — only a small 
leather fringe, strung with glass bugles, covers the 
loins. The women wear a flowing cotton dress, which 
is thrown over the shoulder, and leaves the opposite 
arm and part of the breast exposed. 

While I remained at Philoe, I was pestered with 
their entreaties for physic from morning to night: old 
women used to come from the opposite bank of the 
Nile, with a log of wood under their arms, and thus 
swim across the river, with their garments tied on 
their heads, to get a dose of physic to make them 
fruitful. 

They all imagrned I eSected cures by supernatural 
agency; and they considered a waraga^ or triangular 
scroll with some outlandish figures, as good a speci- 
fic for ophthalmia as any drug whatsoever. I was 
brought to the harem of the chief man of Shelaal^ to 
visit a sick young woman who was extremely pretty: 
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after feeling her pulse and examining her tongue, I 
asked her where she felt pain? she put her hand on 
her heart; I asked what she complained of? ** Why 
of love to be sure/' said another woman, ^' she wants 
a charm from you to make a young man at Deir fall 
in love with her.'' ^^ But I am no magician^" said I 
in Arabic, " my good people, I can physic you, but 
you must dispense with charms." ** Ah, don't say 
so, Hawadgi," cried half-a-dozen, " we know you are 
a magician, we know you made a little woman's face 
as big as the moon by looking into a glass, an,d that 
you can make a man at Deir love a woman in Shelaal, 
by writing a waraga.^^ The poor girl besought me 
with so much importunity that I had not the heart to 
refuse; so I set to writing a waruga for a love-sick 
girl, I ornamented it with a representation of two 
hearts in contact, transfixed by a dart; and this I gave 
her, with sTn injunction that whenever her lover came 
to Shelaal she was to cross his path three times, put 
her ring finger on the charm and smile upon him 
thrice, and if he did not marry her that it was not the 
fault of the waraga, I now found it impossible to 
get away without giving half-a-dozen charms more to 
the swarthy matrons of the village: it seemed to me 
as if the malediction of Lear was on the land, and 
that nature had dried up all the organs of increase. 

What strange situatfons^are travellers placed in: 
consulted as magicians at one time; accused of sheep- 
stealing at another; oftentimes applied to as physi- 
cians, and sometimes even as murderers. A Nubian 
very gravely requested of me to give him a waraga^ 
to kill the only son of his enemy who was living at 
Wady Helfa. 

A most extraordinary cctincidence occurred while 
we were at Philce, which the Nubians attributed sole- 
ly to our sorcery. Our hut became so intolerably hot 
after sunset, that we were frequently obliged to spread 
our carpets under the canopy of heaven, and sleep on 
an elevated spot which overlooked the Nile. One 
night in particular the incessant creaking of a water 
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wheel, for irrigating the land on the opposite bank, 
allowed us not a moment of repose; the annoyance 
was so great, that my friend exclaimed, " I wish the 
Sakie and the oxen were at the bottom of the Nile!" 
I could not help desiring at the moment that they were; 
but little did we imagine that our wishes were to be 
carried into effect before the morning. The first thing 
we heard at the dawn was the vociferation of a num- 
ber of Nubians, who were employed in extricating 
the oxen from the ruins of the Sakie^ which had tum- 
bled into the stream about an hour previously. Such 
accidents are common enough on the banks of the 
Nile: the current very often washes away the mound 
which supports the wheel, and precipitates oxen, la- 
bourers, and all into the river. 

But the strange coincidence in this case was so 
marked, that we almost reproached ourselves with the 
catastrophe. Had the Nubians known we had even 
spoken of the Sakie before it fell, they would infalli- 
bly have attributed the eyent to our evil influence; 
and as it was, our presence in the neighbourhood was 
enough to make them attribute the misfortune to the 
Caffres, But we had made so many friends, or at 
least acquaintances, in PhilG&, and we were so well 
provided with fire-arms, that they did not molest us. 

The children of the island, who used to fly at our 
approach, and sometimes even throv/ themselves into 
the Nile and swim to the opposite shore, now thronged 
about us; the women, who formerly made war on us, 
and fled with terror when we came near them, now 
collected daily round the door of our hovel, to sell us 
^ their ornaments, their glass beads, and bracelets: in 
short, the irresistible influence of kindness and good 
humour triumphed over their prejudices, and when 
we left them, there was nothing but salaaming and 
good wishes. 

We embarked at Assouan for Alexandria. Our old 
Reis was heartily glad to see us: we feasted the crew 
with an entire sheep, and we were all in high spirits 
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with the prospeet of returning home. Alexandria wa^ 
indeed, a sort of second home to me; I had passed some 
years there, and many Were there who I knew would 
be well pleased to meet me. I had ample occasion^ 
during the voyage, to observe the good feelings of the 
Arabs; they talked to me of their little children, of 
Hassan, and Mohammed, and Abdallah,^ and Abdri- 
man, till 1 became familiar with the names of all their 
little ones; tbey talked with ecstacy of their meeting 
after so long ah absence; how they would buy them 
new papoushes at the Beiram: and then they would 
pray that 1 might have **a happy sight of my friends;'*- 
that I might ^' Hnd my father^s house where it stood 
when I left it;" and that I might leave it no more but 
to ** come once to Scanderia to see them again." Some 
travellers may think that these good wishes had tlieir 
origin in the hopes of a backsheesh. Perhaps inte* 
rested motives might have some little to do with this 
courtesy; but I am quite sure that good nature had a 
great deal more* (Generally speaking, the Arabs are 
the kindest hearted people in the world: no people are 
more sensible of good treatment, more susceptible of 
improvement, and,^ unfortunately, no people on earth 
are more infamously ruled. 

We descended the Nile with rapidity, without sail 
or oar, though the Etesian winds still blew in our 
teeth. Jhe current carried us down at the rate of 
three miles an hour; in some places more; and wa 
arrived at Antinoe in ten days. Some of our crew 
suffered from dysentery, and two of them from a ma- 
lady contracted by *' general subscriptions" of the 
^Ime at Kenneh. My medicine chest was quite "Ex- 
hausted, and there were no drugs to be had at Anti- 
noe. The state of the two men was so urgent, that 
I was obliged to have recourse to my invention to dis- 
cover some immediate means of relieving them. My 
thermometer caught my eye; perhaps it was the first 
time a thermometer was ever applied to the cure of 
an inveterate disease; but necessity is» the mother of 
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invention. I took the mercury out of the bulb, with 
no small labour converted it into pills, and by their 
means I arrested the ravages of a formidable disease. 

We again visited the interesting ruins of Antinoe. 
In examinfng the tombs we were exposed to the rays 
of the sun for four hours, and its reflection from a 
white calcareous soil was so distressifig to the eyes 
that, when we got back to our boat, my friend could 
not bear the light. Three hours after our arrival 
aboard he was seized with the most violent ophthal- 
mia 1 had yet witnessed. He would not suffer me to 
bleed him. He was attacked between four and five; 
at nine I was seized with the same disorder; at first 
I felt nothing of it but a very slight sense ol fulness 
of the eye. At ten my friend suffered so much, that 
he begged of me to take some blood from his arm. I 
took about six ounces, which was all he would allow 
me to abstract; and my own eyes were so bad that I 
could hardly see to tie up the vein. Every moment 
the pain became more excruciating; the sensation was 
that of gravel being rubbed between the eyelid and 
the ball; the globe of the eye became so inflamed that 
the lids could not be closed; in short, such torture I 
never suffered; I thought I would have gladly ex- 
changed one hour of the ophthalmia for a week of 
toothach. 

My friend and myself lay moaning side by side all 
night: at length my distraction was so great that I 
got an Arab to tie a cord round my arm, and with 
great difficulty I bled myself to the extent of twenty 
ounces. I fpund no immediate relief. I tried all 
sorts* of lotions, hot and cold, but I found they only 
aggravated the pain; subsequently, I tried tepid ones, 
of common marshmallows and sugar of lead, and these 
I found, both in the inflammatory and purulent stages 
to be the most soothing application oif all The ap- 
plication of heat or cold I found always equally inju- 
rious. 

In the morning I was somewhat relieved, but the 
globe of the eye was still so prominent that 1 could 
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not close the lids; I bled myself again, to the extent 
of twenty-five ounces; the relief was no\^immediate; 
I was much better all day, but at night I had a good 
deal of pain, and, at three o'clock in the morning, I 
again bled myself to the extent of twelve ounces. 

The following morning the inflammation had whol- 
ly subsided, the pain ceased, and nothing remained 
but the intolerance of light and the weakness of vi- 
sion. In short, in four days, by active bleeding, I 
subdued a terrible attack of ophthalmia. My poor 
companion was less fortunate; for two months after 
^ our arrival in Cairo he was confined to his room. We 
entered the Consul's house in a sorry plight; we had 
left it a few months before in high health and spirits, 
and we now returned low enouj^h in both: my friend 
was in utter darkness, and I was reduced to a skele- 
ton by the loss of blood, and the few days' suffering 
I had undergone. 

As Mr. Salt was in Alexandria, I made no long stay 
in Cairo; in five days 1 had the pleasure of meeting 
him and my other Alexandrian friends; and, after a 
few months of repose, I again set out on new jour- 
neys, more perilous and fatiguing than those which I 
had accomplished. _ 

I set out, with one seFvant, to visit Palestine, Syria, 
and the Red Sea. We crossed the Desert, from Alex- 
andria to Damietta, along the sea-side; and in five days 
we performed the journey. An old Greek priest, 
with a venerable white beard descending to his breast, 
who was returning to his convent in Tripoli, of which 
he was the superior, joined us the first day. He was 
glad to have the protection of an Englishman in the 
Turkish costume, to save him from insult and imposi- 
tion; he was a most excellent old man, and was so 
grateful for what little attention I showed him, that I 
could not prevent him from performing all the offices of 
a servant during our journey. At Rosetta he took me 
to the Greek convent, where we were hospitably en- 
tertainea for two days; and, in return, I franked him 
for the remainder of the journey. 
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In all the route, I know of nothing interesting but 
the ruins of Canopus, on the beach, about ten miles 
from Alexandria, and the scene of the memorable bat- 
tle in which Abercrombie fell. Near the shore, where 
the sea had undermined the soil, I perceived a stratum 
of human bones, which proved to be those of the sol- 
diers who fell on that day. On one skeleton I found 
the remains of a red coat, and some regimental but-' 
tons, which were all that remained, after thirty years, 
to tell that the poor victim of glory — was an English 
soldier. 

In two hours more we passed the bay of Aboukir; 
it was smooth and tranquil; a spectator could hardly 
have imagined that the sound of war had ever dis- 
turbed its stillness; or, that the wreck of many a state- 
ly ship was covered by its waters, and that the re- 
mains of many a gallant fellow were strewed upon its 
sand. I picked up a canon shot, near the shore, which 
soon convinced me, if I doubted for a moment, that 
the deadly silence of Aboukir had ooce been broken 
by the fury of the Christian armies. 

Nothing can be more bleak and desolate than the 
remainder of the route to Rosetta, and from that town 
to Damietta, where I arrived a few days ago. I have 
taken up my quarters in the house of the British Vice- 
consul, Signore Surur, a gentleman whose hospitality, 
and whose acquaintance with Arab literature, are well 
known to all travellers. 

I purpose proceeding from Damietta, across the De- 
sert, to Suez; and, after having visited the shores of 
the Red Sea, to pursue the course of the Israelites to 
the ^^Pisgah tops'* and Palestine. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 

R.R. M. 

VOL. ir. 8 
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TO DR. JAMES JOHNSON. 

Damietta, May 16, 1827. 
DEAR SIR^ 

I CAME to Damietta, with the purpose of remaining 
two or three days, and here have I been for three 
months. The Vice-consul, in whose house I reside, 
is a native of Syria, the head of his nation, a man of 
consideifable erudition, and better versed in Arabia li- 
terature than, perhaps, any one in the country. 

The society of such a person, you may conceive, 
was. one great inducement to remain so long as I 
have done; but, perhaps, the principal cause of my 
detention, was my great reputation as a hakkim, 
amongst the Levantine merchants, who form, in Da- 
mietta, a very numerous and respectable body. The 
fame of an amputation of the shoulder, which I per- 
formed in Alexandria, had spread to Damietta, so that^ 
on my arrival, I was hailed as a little demigod in phy- 
sic. In no place was I ever treated with so much re- 
spect; and, indeed, in no part of the East did I ever 
receive so many marks of gratitude. One lady pre- 
sented me with a splendid silk dress of her own em- 
broidering; another with a Cachemire shawl; another 
with several beautiful handkerchiefs of her own work- 
ing; an old merchant with a bale of tobacco, and ano- 
ther with a number of Syrian dresses and several 
pieces of Damascus silk. 

You may see I was in high favour with these good 
people: and you may conceive to what a state surgi- 
cal science is reduced in Damietta^ when I inform 
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BANQUET. 87 

you that the simple operation of tapping had not, in 
modern times, been performed there before I did it 

The Levantines keep their women immured like 
the Turks, and suffer them not to go abroad unveiled. 
I was, however, a privileged ^rson; and had access 
to every harem. There are no women in Egypt to 
be compared with the Levantines for beauty; and, if 
the affections of a youthful hakkim were not wholly 
fixed on " the philosophy of physic,'' his he^rt would 
be in danger at Damietta. 

Signore Surur, the Consul, is the private friend 
and counsellor of the Governor, who is married to a 
miece of the Pacha. With this great Turk I am in 
the habit of dining almost daily, either at his house 
or at Surur's. At the latter's, a party of seventy 
Turks sat down, a few evenings ago, to the most 
magnificent banquet I ever witnessed in the East. 
One hundred and thirty dishes of various sorts, fish, 
flesh, soups, sweets, fruits, &c. were set down and 
removed in succession. The head of the religion, 
and several priests were present, which Surur consi- 
dered as no small honour to a Christian. 

The soldiers and servants of the guests had also to 
be entertained in another apartment, and of these 
tiiere were no less than one hundred: and what I con- 
sidered as a still greater hardship than the necessity 
of entertaining these menials, was the obligation of 
paying each of them for the trouble of gormandizing 
at Surur's expense. After dinner there was a band 
of Arab music sent into the apartment: I counted se- 
ven different instruments, ana one, like a fiddle with 
two strings, "discoursed such excellent music" that 
it drew tears of ecstacy from many eyes. Nothing 
is more singular, at first, than to hear the moans of 
the Arabs at " the dying falP' of their impassioned 
notes. They are, perhaps, the people most truly 
devoted to music, and the most deeply affected by 
its melody of any in the world. Surur has often 
said to me, " You are superior to us in every thing 
but in music and poetry." He was well acquainted 
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88 AMUSEMENTS. 

with our music and with Italian poetry, and being a 
man devoid of prejudice, except that wh|ch every 
ifian possesses — ^a partiality for his native land, I re- 
spected his opinions. I saw the Arabs in Cairo, who 
were delighted with the tactics of the French, put 
their hands to their ears when the French band struck 
up a very spirited air; every thing else they could 
endure, but the music of the JFranks was too much 
for their ears. Many of their songs, which horrified 
me at first, at length became agreeable; and, such is 
habit, that I protest there are half a dozen of their 
airs vfhich I now prefer to many of Rossini'^. 

After the music at Surur's banquet, two buffoons 
were introduced, who played all sorts of ridiculous 
tricks, >and who had their eyebrows scorched, and 
some gunpowder set fire to underfteath them when 
they were in the act of sitting down, by way of 
amusement for the party. Story telling, smoking, 
chess playing, and singing, closed the entertainment^^' 
but not before the head of the religion made an im- 
promptu poem on the generosity of Suruvy and the 
beauty ol his little daughter Zarafat. On this oc- 
^casion the pompous Governor drank no wine, but, 
when we were in private, he quaffed his bottle with 
me and Surur, and enjoyed himself like a very jo- 
vial fellow. 

I sometimes accompanied him in his excursions on 
the Nile; he was a capital sportsman, and made it a 
point to fire at birds with a single ball: in this way 
I have seen him kill sparrows repeatedly, indeed, he 
very rarely missed. One day I was disputing the 
excellence of an oflScer's pistol who sat by me; he 
would have it that it was an English pistol, though it 
was really a German one; when I assured him it was 
not English, he very deliberately primed it, and re- 
tiring to the distance of four or five yards, he fired 
between my legs, as I sat on a high bench, at a jar 
about twenty feet distant: he smashed the jar, and ' 
said in a triumphant tone, " Well, is that an English 
pistol or not^^' — " Oh, most undoubtedly,'' said I, 
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TURKISH PUSILLANIMITY. 89 

^it must be English:'' had I hesitated, he would 
have fired the other in the same direction; and it is 
not very pleasant to have a drunken Turk shooting 
between one's legs. 

I had a good specimen of Turkish insolence and 
pusillanimity at Surur's grand entertainment A 
Turkish officer who stood behind me, when we were 
all crowding round the jesters to witness their buf- 
foonery, took occasion to pull off my turban without 
being perceived; I put it on again, thinking I had not 
secured it properly before: a second time it was pulled 
off, but I took no notice of it, determined to be on 
^e alert and seize the hand which did it the next 
time. I had no sooner put it on again than off it 
went, as before; I turned round with such quickness 
that I seized the fellow's hand before he had time to 
withdraw it. Marassj Kelp^ and Caffre were the 
first gentle epithets that escaped my lips, invective, 
even in Arabic, is easily acquired. He endeavoured 
to release hts hand, but I held it fast; he put the other 
on the handle of his pistol, but I gave him no time to 
draw it, he measured his length on the flqor instanter. 
There was a general uproar; the two brothers of the 
Consul were by my side in an instant I informed 
them of the fellow's insolence, and to my great sa- 
tisfaction I heard Yussuf Surur say to the prostrate 
gentleman, ^^The hakkim was wrong not to have 
shot you! '^ 

The other Turkish officers, instead of resenting 
such strong language, crouched like dogs to Surur, and 
begged of him, for God's sake, to tell the Governor 
that the noise was occasioned by a man's slipping off 
the divan, on which he had been standing to see the 
jester. The fellow, who had just raised himself up, 
took hold of my hand in the most abject manner, en- 
treating of me to forgive him, and not to tell the Go- 
vernor of what had happened, for he would certainly 
lose his head. I set him at ease by consenting to for- 
give him; and then prevailed on Yussuf Surur to pass 
over, likewise, the insolence which had been practised 

8* 
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90 CLIMATE OP DAMIETTA. 

in his brother's house. There was such a crowd in 
the room at tJie time of this fracas, that the Governor 
remained ignorant of the .cause. Had I passed over 
this insult with impunity the fellow would have de- 
spised me, but for havinjg resented it he ever after 
honoured and respected me; if I met him in the street 
he salaamed me to the ground, if I saw him at the 
Governor's, he was the first to greet me: in short, I 
observed in this instance what I had noticed in very 
many others, that the argumentum ad hominem is 
the only logic which a Turk can understand, or his 
proud heart be convinced by. 

I was fortunate enough to have been able in some 
measure to repay Surur for all his kindness to me, 
by rescuing his infant from the last extremity, by a 
very trifling surgical operation, and subsequently by 
inoculating it when small pox was rife in Damietta. 

The climate of Damietta I do not consider good ; 
the rice grounds are necessarily laid under water for 
nearly half the year, and Damietta is consequently 
little better than a swamp. 

That spiecies ^ bilious remittent fever, which the 
natives call pernicious fever, has prevailed for the last 
two months; I treated several cases, I presume, as 
other English medical men would have done, and I 
flattered myself that I was very successful in my prac- 
tice; but on inquiring into twelve cases of recent oc- 
currence amongst Surur^s Arab husbandmen, I found 
that they had no medical treatment whatsoever, and 
that the mortality was precisely the same with them 
without physic, as it was^with mine with it. It was 
rather humiliating to a hakkitriy to discover that na- 
ture in this instance was not influenced by his art, and 
that whether men were drenched with physic or with 
cold water, the event was the same.* 

• The celebrated German phy^sician, Hufeland, in one of his latest 
publications, says: "Of the diseases which are not generally con- 
sidered mortal, 1 am now fully convinced, after thirfy years* prac- 
tice, that of all the patients whom 1 treated, two-tlupda would nave 
recovered without my assistance, or that of medicme, and even un- 
der the most oppo^te modes of treatment" 
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The evenings are passed at Surur's, in reciting 
Arab poetry, which he is passionately fond of; and 
really it requires to have heard Surur's declamation 
to conceive the beauty of the language, and the genu- 
ine poetry of its imagery. 

He copied out for me two of what he considered 
the most beautiful Arab poems that exist; and as they 
are little known even in Egypt, and not at all in Eu- 
rope, I think you would have a bad opinion of my 
taste, if I passed them by unnoticed. I am indebted 
to my friend, Dr. Belfour, for the following literal 
translation. 

In Egypt I could find none, with the exception of 
Surur, who was capable of reading the original an- 
cient Arabic of these poems; for one of them is as old 
as the days of Mahomet In Malta, the celebrated 
professor of Arabic there could make no hand of 
them; in Rome, the eastern professors in the Propa- 
ganda could only give me a garbled version. 

The author is supposed to be addressing himself, 
after he has been abandoned by his wife^ who became 
an inmate of the Prophet's harem. 

THE CASIDA. 

BY IMIM ALI, (mOHAMMED's COITSIN.) 

^^ Zeinab has broken the ties which once bound 
her to thee. 

^^Such are the turns of fate; one spins the web, 
which another sunders. 

*' While she spreads the raven locks through which 
her beauty shone, thy head became ash-coloured, like 
the plumes of the drizzled ostrich. 

" When she saw thee, she wished thee far away; 
for it was long since she desired thy meeting, or ex- 
ulted in its hope. 
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93 THE CASIDA. 

*^ Such is the attainment of transient things; the 
making of a treaty with a deserted country, the look* 
ing on a lightning cloud which sheds no rain. 

** Resign thy lingering hold of youth; thou art de- 
ceived in its duration; devote thyself to virtue, for 
the best of thy days are gone; youth is past, and re- 
turns no more; years advance, and whither may est 
thou fly? 

^' Sorrow has become thy guest; thou perceivest 
not its entrance, but thou hast wept over its acquain- 
tance with bitterness of heart 

^^ Forego the follies of thy youth; remember and 
, repent of thy errors, foolish mortal. 

'* Dread the dire account thou hast to give; for with- 
out doubt, all is reckoned and written down. 

'^ The two angels will not forget the sum, though 
thou hast forgotten it; they will cast it up when thou 
art most unmindful of it. 

^^ Remember thy breathings are numbered^ by night 
as well as by day. 

<*Thy soul is a deposite committed to thee to de- 
liver up again; please thee or not^ thou shalt be spoiled 
of it 

/. '<A1I thy possessions, most assuredly, shall death 
wrest from thee. 

** How vain is the endeavour to rear an edifice of 
pride, whose base is earth; when earth itself must 
tjurely vanish. 

^^ How wretched is the abode whose peace has no 
endurance; whose structure is doomed to desolation. 
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"Listen: thou art offered .advice by a true friend, 
whose understanding has been fostered by education. 

'* His counsel will cost thee little; therefore cherish 
his precepts, if thou hast a thirst for knowledge, or a 
hope to benefit by experience. 

^ "Put no trust in fortune; she ever abandoneth the 
brave, and exalteth the newest minion of her favour. 

** When the times are sick, what can ease the public 
stomach but the removal of all that is honourable and 
noble. 

"Let piety be thy portion; love it, and thou shalt 
prosper, for piety has no price. 

" Be obedient, that God may love thee; for obedi- 
ence leads to Heaven. 

<* Give back what has been committed to thy charge, 
and defraud no man. 

" Be just and oppress not; for thereby shalt thou 
profit. 

** Dread the prayer of the oppressed; for though thy 
arrows have drained his blood, his supplications are not 
to be suppressed. 

'yC <« Incline thy protection to thy relatives and friends, 
and to thy servants all of them; and if they have of- 
fended thee, forgive them. 

/\ " Cultivate the friendship of the noble hearted; and 
though they seem to slight thee, still excuse them. 

"Despair not, though thou errest from the truth; 
whom hast thou seen walk so surely that he never 
stumbles? 
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^< If in thy time calamity assail thee, and difficulty 
environ thee, pray to thy God; he ever inclines to the 
bumble hearted, and is nearer to him than the veins 
which pervade his neck. 

^^ Reject the robe of pride^ and number not thyself 
amongst the self-lovers. 

** Be thy companion princely in his soul, that he 
may bless thee; open-handed, just, and virtuous, that 
he may serve thee. 

^< Choose thy friend with care, and confide in him, 
that the bonds of your mutual love may be strong as 
the ties which unite brothers. 

> ^< B^ not familiar with the vulgar man, he is conta- 
gious; the scabby camel derives no benefit from the 
touch of the sound one, but the healthy camel becomes 
contaminated by communication with the sick. 

<« Poverty is accounted disgraceful; but how notable 
the defect in him who boasts of high descent 

** The rich man is honoured by all; they who stand 
in his presence aspire to nothing but his bounty; he 
rules4he world by his wealth, his word is obeyed, and 
his sayings are approved of; the people smile at his 
approach, they stand before his divan, and seek to 
come near him. 

''Be not avaricious; avarice makes a merit of con- 
tempt, and renders its slave miserable. 

'* The miser wanders about like one bereft of rea- 
son, searching every corner as he goes, and seeking 
his idol by every sordid artifice. 

''Affluence, alas! is not always the portion of the 
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active; wealth flows abundantly to fools! whilst for* 
tune looks with coldness on the clever man. 

^' Be contented; for in contentment is peace of mind. 
Ambition hath none. 

" Invest not thyself with vain desires; for thou put- 
test on the clothing of contempt, as the fabled ^shab 
was covered with ignominy for his covetousness. 

>< a Guard thy tongue, and be cautious of its speech; 
for by the tongue a man is saved or ruined. 

^ ** Weigh every word before thou utterest it; and 
join not in top much conversation, lest thou perish. 

/^ " Conceal thy secret, and preserve it inviolate and 
entire: a broken vase cannot be refitted. 

■f <'A divulged secret is spread by countless tongues^ 
and each exaggerates or falsifies it. 

'' Shun the liar; he is an unfit companion and a bad 
friend. 

7^ *^^void the man who fosters hatred; though he af- 
fect to love thee, keep him at a distance, and attract 
him not 

<< Enmity, however old, still cherishes in its breast 
a secret grudge. 

it Greet even thy foe with a salutation, and appear 
not to be apprehensive of him; but beware of him on 
the day when thou seest him smile; for the lion always 
shows his eye-tooth when his rage is deadly. 

^ *^ When thou pcrceivest thy friend flattering thee, 
be persuaded that no enemy is fitter to be shunned. 
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** There is no good inf the friendship of the man who 
flatters thee; he has sweetness on his tongue^ but his 
heart revolts from thee. 

** He meets thee with an oath that he is thy wt 11- 
wisher; but he turns his back and whispers calumnies 
against thee. 

"He steeps his tongue in honey; and clothes his 
feet with the cunning of the fox. 

'** Run not after the world; for that which is easily 
caught is a worthless capture. 

** One single day of thy life place not thy trust in 
woman: for though she swear to thefe by the most 
sacred oath, she will still deceive thee. 

** She sooths thee with words, and smiles on thee 
with softness; but when she is moved to anger, she is 
like the raging lion. 

** When wealth becomes scarce in one country, and 
subsistence precarious, remove to another: God's 
earth is widely spread from east to west. 

^* Goo4 advice is given, if thou art capable of re- 
ceiving it. 

" What is worth a better price if sold, or more es- 
teem if given, than prudent counsel? 

" Take then this poem as a present of strung pearls; 
yea, of greater value; and give ear to its admonition: 
they are the words 6t a wise man, who moved along 
the high and crowded road of life with a constant step, 
an4 who was familiar with the great affairs of the 
world: that man was Ali, the cousin of Mohammed, 
of an exalted rank and noble station!'' 
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Sucby my dear sir, is the beautiful production of 
tmam AH; it will sufficey perhaps, to show that bards, 
even in Arabia, may have glimpses of Parnassus as 
well as of Paradise; and I am sure you will agree with 
me, in thinking^ that in the Casida there is not only 
poetry and philosophy, but also religion and morality. 

In my next, I will give you the short poem of Ebn 
el Wardiy called the Lamja, which contains, perhaps, 
not so much philosophy as the Casida^ but still abounds 
in splendid passages. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 

R. R. M. 



VOL. II. 
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LETTER XXXIL 

TO DR. JAMES JOHNSON. 

Damietta, May 26, 1827. 
^7 DEAR SIR9 

I SEND you, according to my promise, the transia-' 
tion of the other poem. I have chosen rather to give 
it <^ with all its errors on its head/^ than, for the sake 
of euphony, to alter one word of the original. 

THE LAMJA. 

BT EBN EL WARDI. 

'^ Make no more mention of the tune and the love^ 
song, give us moral discourses, and away with the 
company of the jester. 

*« Talk not any longer about the days of youth, the 
days of youth are a star for ever set. 

*^ The sweetest of thy life thou hast already passed, 
its season is gone by, but its sins remain. 

^* Leave alone the beauteous woman, and mind her 
not, that thou mayest walk in honour, and be illus- 
trious. 

** Part with all the instruments of mirth, that ex- 
cite thee to wanton movements; and regard not the 
lascivious dancing girl. 

"When she comes forth, she eclipses the sun in 
splendour, she moves with the suppleness of the slen- 
der javelin. . 
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^^If we compare her with the moon, she is yet 
fairer, and she surpasses that body in the beauty of 
her shape, 

"But think what term the coveted beauty of the 
•Slme leads thee to; to a state of infirmity and dis- 
golution. 

/- *^ If thou art a man, avoid wine, how can a ration" 
al being endeavour after madness! 

^ ** Fear God, for that fear dwells not in the heart of 
man, without raising him towards heaven, 

+ " It is not the highway robber that is brave; b«t 
be*who fears God is brave indeed. 

** Believe in the law, and trust not the man who 
passes the night in watching the progress of the pla- 
nets! 

^* Our minds are confounded in contemplating the 
^ power of Him who has directed us in our ways, — the 
great and glorious God ! 

*^ Death is written as the fate of man; and how 
many men have been hurled from honour to disgrace, 
and from magnificence to misery! 

^^ Where are Canaan Sind Nimrod? Where are 
they who ruled the earth, and gave and took away 
its kingdoms? Where are they who were lords of 
the land, and builders of its palaces? 

" They have all perished, and nothing but the ruins 
of their monuments remain ! 

^* Where are the masters of wisdom, the possessors 
of intelligence, the patrons of learning, and the for-? 
mer generations? God will raise all of them from the 
4ead, and reward each according to his deeds! 
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** Receive, my son, the maxims of wisdom, by 
which the welfare of kingdoms is secured. 

7 ** Seek knowledge, and neglect it not; for all good 
things are far from the negligent. 

"Study the law with all thy mind, and be not 
drawn away from it by the search after worldly goods, 
or by domestic cares. 

^ ** Curtail thy sleep, and increase thy knowledge; 
he who knows the value of his object despises the 
pains it cost him. 

'^Say not the possessors of science have passed 
away, and are forgotten; every one who has walked 
in the path of science has reached the goal. 

^* Increase of knowledge is a victory over idleness, 
and the beauty of knowledge is rectitude of conduct; 

^* Let the elegance of thy speech be founded on 
grammar; for he who knows not the properties of 
words is most deficient 

^^ Far be it from me to kiss a hand, to cut off which 
would be better than to salute. 

*^ A hand that, if it reward me for adulation, hum- 
bles me by the meanness of its gift. 

" Perhaps my own shame should be my sufficient 
portion. 

** The sweetest of all words is when I say to thee, 
Take; the bitterest, that which holds out a hollow 
promise. 

" Of an empire large as Caesar's, how small a por- 
tion suffices for my wants; and though I have an 
ocean to quench my thirst, how small a draught al- 
lays it! 
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<' It is not alone by a man's own endeavours that 
he gains what comes to his hands; neither is his ne* 
gleet to be taxed with the loss of what goes by. 

" Shun the world, for its custom is to humble the 
exalted and raise the vulgar. 

"The life of a man whose mind is centred in worldly 
riches is the life of an idiot; nay, the fool's is better. 

'^How many brave men have fallen short of great- 
ness, whilst the coward has attained his object! 

*^ How many a fool has prospered in the world, and 
how many a philosopher has died of disappointment! 

^* Abandon, therefore, thy artful plans for aggran- 
dizement, and compose thy bosom: true art lies in the 
abandonment of artifice. 

*^ Whatever hand imparts not to others the blessings 
it has received, that hand may Ood cast from him, to 
wither with infirmity I 

<* The raoc of liberal men is now extinct, not one 
remains; but the base-born abound, and they who rely 
on birth for honour. 

*'For thy part, never presume to say, my origin is 
such, my property is such; the basis of a man is on bis 
knowledge. 

*^ Conceal thy affairs in poverty and in affluence 
also; acquire wealth, and compare thy account with 
that of the idler. 

y ** Men of unknown fathers have become princes; 
metals, by purificatipn, are produced from dross. 

i ' 

"The rose blooms in the midst of thorns, and the 
narcissus sprouts from an onion. 

9* • 
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" Let me, however, praise God for my extraction, 
if I be descended from Jibou Bekr. 

f ** The value of a man arises from his deeds; from 
them he is great or little. 

^' Let industry and diligence be to thee as a coat of 
mail, and avoid the company of the mean, the foolish, 
and the avaricious. 

** Between profusion and avarice there is a mean; 
but both vices are murderers, in excess. 

** Dare not to satirize departed princes; they are no 
longer subjects for satire, their crimes are past 

** Avoid the things which concern thee not; none 
can prosper without doing so. 

*^ A man is not free from enemies, though he hide 
himself on the mountain's summit; if he have the 
charge of government, howeverupright and just he may 
be, half the people he rules are his enemies. 

"^ " Avoid the society of the backbiter,- «id trust not 
in him. No man has excited the hatred of the world 
unless he have excelled. 

*^ Treat the neighbour of thy house with kindness 
however troublesome he may be; and if thy patience 
fail, how much better is it to remove than to remain. 

** Stand aloof from the sovereign, and dread his 
power; quarrel not with him whose bidding is not 
sooner said than done. 

~ " Be not the follower of rulers, though they desire 
H^ attendance; and be opposed to them who blame 
them. 
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<^ Imitate^ in this^ the conduct of the slave who 
obeys every mandate of the Cadi, as though it were a 
moral or a proverb. 

<< The slave is as one restrained, and deprived of 
the delights of freedom; but his hands, at the day of 
judgment, shall be at largp. 

<^ Compare not the pleasure of rulers with that 
which they feel at the moment of laying down com« 
mand. 

<^ Authority, though pleasant to those who taste 
it, is like the poison which is concealed in honey. 

*' Excellence receives no hurt from the slight of 
the world; as the sun Is unimpaired by the darkness 
of the evening. 

** The fatigue of exalted oflSce hath wrinkled my 
brow; but, above all, I have sickened at the necessity 
of flattering the vulgar. 

'^ Curtail thy hopes that thou mayest prove happy; 
for the retrenchment of hope is the health of intellect 

^^ The man who is surprised by death in the midst 
of honours, he it is who feels the misery of dying. 

" Pay thy visits only on alternate days, thou wilt be 
loved the more; for he who multiplies his comings 
and goings fatigues his friends. 

"^ ^' Choose a sword by its blade, and not by the scab- 
bard. Respect a man for his worth, and not for his 
apparel. 

" Ohl thou who vainly seekest error in my words; 
let me tell thee, the sweetness of the rose is a poison 
to the beetle! 
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<* Thy love for thine own land is a manifest weak- 
ness; go abroad, that thou may est find a change of men; 
water becomes putrid by stagnation; the moon by 
changing, becomes bright and perfect. 

*^ Let not the blandishments of men deceive thee; 
he who plans deceit can vary his deportment. 

*^ My words are like water, aoft and palatable; but 
when heated, burning to some and nauseating to 
others. 

<* Though I live in times whpn the rich man is the 
lord of fate, and his naipe must be respected even in 
his absence, when admonition and reprehension are 
not to be endured, still, however, I venture to affirm 
that the men of the age are buried in ignorance, my^ 
self too in the number. 

^^ Let then alone all individual distinctions. 

" May heaven forgive th^ errors of the propounder 
of these maxims; of him who receives them; and of 
them who carry away knowledge from the receiver!'^ 

Notwithstanding the length of these two poems, I 
believe that you will not regret the perusal of them; 
and you will evince more charitable feelings, after 
having done so, than a friend of mine, who was ex* 
cessively indignant at the idea of a heathen writer pre* 
Burning to express such beautiful morality in Pagan 
poetry. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours; very truly, 

R. R M. 
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LETTER XXXIU. 

TO THE REV. D. MTHERSON. 

Damietta, June, 22, 1827. 
M7 DEAR SIB, 

After a journey to Suez, and alon^ the Red Sea 
to the valley of Amara, I arrived here m safety a few 
days ago. The route from Damietta to Suez is so lit- 
tle known to traveMers, that the good people here did 
every thing in their power to prevent me from en- 
countering the perils which are supposed to beset it. 
The brother of the Consul, Francis Surur, had re- 
solved to accompany me; but on the morning of my 
departure his friends flocked about him, supplicating 
him, with tears in their eyes, not to expose himself to 
the dangers of such a journey, and finally persuaded 
him to let me start alone. In their arguments with 
me on this subject, they said over and over, ^* You 
will find, hakkim, when it is too late, that a man is 
not a watermelon, and that when he is once planted in 
the ground, he will never sprout again.'' 

But although I was not a watermelon, I determined 
to proceed from Damietta to the Red Sea, because I 
conceived this to be the route of the Israelites, and 
not that by Cairo to Suez. My reason for so think- 
ing I shall make you acquainted with presently. 
When a day's journey from Damietta, I sent for the 
Sheik of the Bedouins, contracted with him for three 
camels, at the rate of three dollars a camel, and, on 
paying a farther sum of three dollars, he guarantied 
my safety to the town of Suez; he recommended me, 
however, to doff my fine Turkish clothes, to take a*. 
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little baggage as possible^ to be well armed, and to 
keep on good terms with my Bedouin guides. 

My whole baggage consisted of a carpet for a bed, 
a large umbrella u)r my tent, four skins of water, and 
a small sack of floury a leathern bag, containing a cof- 
fee-pot and a saucepan, a little keg of date brandy, 
tbree pounds of coffee, five pounds of tobacco, and a 
small basket of rice; a Bedouin blanket and a coarse 
linen shirt replaced my dashing Mameluke attire. 

In this state the plunderers of the Desert had little 
to gain by attacking me; and unaccompanied as I was 
by guards or caravan, this precaution proved highly 
necessary. My two Bedouin guides were to meet 
me with the camels at San, the ancient Tanis, which 
is fifty miles from Damietta. This part of the jour- 
ney would have been unnecessarily fatiguins to have 
fone by land. The Lake Menzale is only five miles 
istant from Damietta^ and the voyage to San is 
commonly accomplished in two days. 

The Consul and several Levantine merchants ac- 
companied me to the lake; and, after crowding my 
boat with several baskets of provisions and sweet- 
neats, which their kind ladies were ^od enough to 
nrepare for me, I bid adieu to the Consul and his 

iends with feelings of regret, for I had experienced 
othin^ but kindness and courtesy at their hands 
v'uring my long stay in Damietta. I took with me a 
Levantine servant, who was only possessed of two 
ideas; one was, that a Greek Christian was worse 
than a Mafeometan; the other, that clean linen was a 
Buropean prejudice. He was a filthy fanatic. 

The iancient geography of Menzale^ and its vici- 
nity in the Delta, is of so much importance in deter- 
mining the site of the canal from Suez to the Nile, 
and more especially the spot where Zoar stood, that 
it may not be amiss to mention the modern canals and 
outlets which mark the seven ancient branches of the 
Nile. 
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The Canal of Kelioub marks the Pelustiac Brancb> 

The Canal of Moes . * Tanitic do.^ 

The Canal of Ashmoum ..... Mendesian do.* 

The Canal of Bebek Bourlos . . Sebennytic do. 

The Bogaz of Damietta Phatnitic do. 

The Bogaz of Rosetta Bolbitine do. . 

The old Canal of Aboukir . * . Canopic do. 

Of these, two only of the original mouths are now 
remaining)— *-the Damietta and Rosetta branches. The 
French found the extreme length of the lake to be 
forty^hree thousand fathoms, and its extreme width 
twelve thousand. But from my own observation of 
the time required to traverse it, I should judge it to. 
be sixty-five miles long and fifteen broad. 

No sea or lake in the world can, perhaps, boast of 
the same quantity of fish in a given space as the Lake 
of Menzale. My boatmen were in the habit of 
throwing a net over the side of the boat, and then^ . 
making a noise to attract the fish, by striking two 
pieces of wood, and by this simple process have I , 
seen forty or fifty pounds weight of fish hauled up at^ 
once. fi 

Opposite Metarieh several fish, as large as had*^ 
dock, in jumping out of the water, fell upon th^l 
deck. The men had only to tramp on the deck, anu.? 
the fish were by our side; if I held a piece of breat^*; 
on a level with the water, they followed the boat for , 
miles; and on one occasion. ♦^^ /?*r> cawglit one with 
: Ti'« b^n*l<, trhiUi could not have weighed less ilj«n 
twelve pounds. 

Vast quantities of fish are saked and sent to Cairo; 
and in Damietta it is so cheap, that! have purchased 
eight ochas (upwards of twenty pounds weight) for ' 
three piastres (twelvepence. ) 

The principal sorts of fish caught here are the p^r- ^ 
cd Luthy or Lot*s perch; another species, called kes- * 
cher; the charamooty or silurus anguillaris, fre fin 
(s said to be poisonous; the bttrra, or red roglbt; the !. 
kelp el bahr, or sea dogj the casheff^ orvmmyrus^ 
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anguilloides of Linnaeus, this I have seen weighing 
thirty pounds. The salmon of the Nile is found in 
the upper part of Menzal^, weighing from eighty to 
to one hundred pounds. 

The mixture of sea and river water in the lake 
causes it to be neither salt nor sweet; so that both ri* 
ver and sea fish are to be found here in equal quan- 
tity, but both, in my opinion, of an inferior quality. 
A thousand boats and three thousand persons are 
constantly employed during the fishing season. But 
it is impossible to form an idea of the multitude of 
birds which cover the lake, without having visited the 
spot. Pelicans, cormorants, cranes, and herons live 
only on the fish. 

One of my boatmen stole a pelican at Metaria; an 
exploit which gained him great applause from the Cap- 
tain; and all my remonstrances and endeavours to 
make him restore it were useless: he said he stole it 
for me, and it was no sin to steal a pelican, " Aar«- 
mia maJishJ^ It was a very large bird, perhaps 
]arger than a swan; it swallowed the fish always en- 
tire. One day I counted the number of fish given to 
it, which amounted to eleven; the size of the fish va- 
ried from that of a herring to a small haddock. 

We visited the islands of Tennys (which bears the 
ancient name of the lake) and Tounaj which is now 
called the Sheik Jlbdallah. These are the most con- 
siderable islands: in the latter there are some vestiges 
of an ancit n^ f^'^ty. Waj^eturned to Metarieh to buy 
'-ot i?ions. The Sheik el Belled anivrtttia^^ajnp •.''♦!! 
. pipes and coflee, and in return I physicked him and 
all his family. 

The General Andreossi observed, that the plague 
was unknown in the islands of Menzale. I could 
find no traces of it till my arrival in #San, and there 
a cemetery was pointed out to me, in which thlge 
hundred black soldiers of the Pacha were interred 
two years ago, all having died of the plague. They 
were ^|^mped outside the village, ana not one of tb^ 
fellahl^^ infected. ^ 
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A Similar occurrence happened nine years ago in 
Damietta. A vessel arrived from Syria, with a great 
number of Turkish passengers; they were all infected, 
and were distributed over Damietta before the fact 
was known of their illness. In the course of ten 
days most of them died, with unequivocal tokens of 
plague, buboes and carbuncles, yet not an individual 
of Damietta took the disease. 

I may take this opportunity of saying, that there 
is no truth in the statement, that plague is not to be 
found beyond Cairo. I traced it eight hundred miles 
beyond that city; I found it had been at Girge five 
years ago; at Thebes, nine years ago; at Assouan, 
nine years ago; but beyond Philoe, I heard nothing of 
it; on the verge of the desert, the Bedouins suffer 
from it; but in the interior of the wilderness, they 
deny ever having had it. 

All the length of the lake Menzale^ a narrow 
tongue of land separates it from the sea, but not 
wholly; there are four passages, through which it is 
possible for barks to sail: through two of them I 
passed with a good deal of diflBculty; at the mouth 
of each, there is a bar of sand, which makes the pas- 
sage perilous from the sea. 

The lake Menzale^ properly speaking, is not a 
maritime lake, but formed fay the increase of the Da- 
mietta branch of the Nile,* at the expense of the 
Tanitic and Mendesian branches; and thereby, the 
sea having no opposition to its passage through the 
dry channels of the latter branches; the depth of the 
lake is from three to five feet, and on pushing an oar 
to the bottom, I have observed it coated with the . 
common mud of the Nile, for about twenty inches 
deep. 

About twelve miles from Metarich^ we entered 
the canal of Moes^ which takes the name of Mesh- 
rah for six miles; about five miles more from the 

4 * Herodotus says, the Damietta branch was dug by the inha* 
bitants. 

yoL. II. 10 
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mouth, the canal is dammed up to prevent the influx 
of the salt water of the Lake. 

We hired another boat on the opposite side of this 
Tanitic branch; and after an hour's rowing, we ar- 
rived at Sauy the ancient TaniSy or Teari. The 
Turkish Aga of the village politely conducted me 
to his house, had my baggage conveyed from the 
boat, and set me down to an excellent dish of pilaw 
^and roast kid. After dinner he produced a bottle of 
rakee spirits, of a very dark colour and disagreeable 
taste; but which, out of politeness, I was obliged to 
drink; the second glass, however, I found it impos- 
sible to swallow, my stomach was so sick. 

The Aga left me to perform his evening devotions; 
my servant had his share of the rakee^ and on turn- 
ing round to order some hot water, I found the poor' 
wretch as pale as death, with one hand on his sto- 
mach, and the other supporting his head: I had no 
doubt but we were both poisoned ! The Aga had 
taken a great fancy to my fire-arms; and I supposed 
he had taken the surest mode of securing them. 

I told my servant what 1 really believed, that it 
was all over with us! Never shall I forget the look 
of horror which my poor Levantine cast upon me, 
^^ Is there no medicine?'* he exclaimed, " Majish 
dowa.^^ 

I bad him get hot water as speedily as possible, 
while I prepared two emetics. I took four grains of 
tartar emetic, and gave him the same dose: on him 
it operated immediately; hi^ it had no effect on me 
for nearly an hour, and thcQ a very slight one. I 
looked on him as preserved by the emetic; so I gave 
him directions about the disposal of my e£feets, and 
of my remains, in case I should not survive. 

What between the emetic and the rakee^ I nevdii 
felt so uncomfortable in my life; and yet the ridicu- 
lous distress of my valet made me smile. He said, 
<* It was all my fault: he knew very well we should 
be poisoned; I should not have taken him from Da- 
mietta; 1 should not have gone into the house of a 
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Turk;" in short, he left his death at my door; and 
at that moment, I bid more fairly in all appearance 
to visit the other world than he did. I remembered 
the Aga had a Malim, or writer, in his service, a 
Christian; 1 sought him out, entreated him to tell 
me if he knew any thing about the rakeej and if 
we were really poisoned! 

**0h!'' said he, *' if you promise not to tell the 
Aga, I will inform you of every thing. This morn- 
ing he gave me the bottle to wash, and after having 
done 80, to fill it with rakee; it was my ink bottle; I 
drained out the ink, but I forgot to wash it: this it 
was which gave a tinge to the rakee,^^ 

I was delighted at this intelligence; the metallic 
taste of the liquor was doubtlessly imparted by the 
copperas in the ink, and was likely to do no serious 
injury. As my servant heard not this explanation, 
I resolved on punishing him for laying the fault of 
the accident on me, by keeping him in suspense a 
little longer. I told him I had quite recovered; 
but that I was grieved to see him still look so very 
ill. I pointed out the cemetery where the three 
hundred blacks were lying, and begged of him to 
make choice of a corner, but he turned away his 
head, and begged for another emetic, no matter how 
strong: I could keep my countenance no longer; so 
I was obliged to set his mind at ease at last. 

I was grieved for having wronged our generous 
host by my suspicions; but, indeed, the appearances 
were such as almost to warrant them. I saw nothing 
of the Aga till next morning; he accompanied me to 
the ruins of the ancient city. The vestiges of a tem- 
ple, occupying a space one thousand feet Ibng, and se- 
ven hundred broad, the remains of a granite jorojoy /on, 
and a vast number of prostrate columns and shattered 
statues are all that remain of the ancient Tanis. 

The Androsphynx, excavated by Hamilton, was 
taken away by Mr. Salt, and from the latter gentle- 
man I received directions to inquire for two colossal 
Matuesi found by Mr. Drovetti's agent some months 
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stgOf and to eicamine carefully the state of ihbir pre*^ 
servation. Drovettt wanted to dispose of them. The 
largest I found behind the temple, a splendid basalt 
statue of a deity in a sitting posture, one foot only da* 
maged, it measured twenty feet ^ in height; the other 
was likewise of black basalt, highly polished^ and 
measured sixteen feet. While I was examining these 
beautiful statues, an Arab whispered in my ear, to re- 
turn there without the Aga; I guessed he had some an- 
tique to dispose of; I no sooner got rid of my kind com- 
panion than I returned to the ruins; the Arab was wait- 
ing for me: after a great deal of mystery, he pulled from 
undef his dress a bronze statue of a priest in the act of 
presenting an offering to a god, beautifully exe(lutedy 
and in good preservation, the hand only was broken 
-which supported the offering; it measured a foot and a 
half in height, the fellowr asked a hundred dollars for 
it, and it was only after two days' haggling that I got 
it for fourteen. In the time of Josephus, San had 
fallen sadly from its former splendour. He makes 
mention of it, as ^^ a certain small city," and seems ta 
have forgotten that it was once the seat of empire. 

Rae Wilson has erroneously described Mansourd^ 
as the Zoai;i of the sacred volume; Danville, however, 
and Hamilton, are good authorities, and they describe 
San as the site of the ancient Zpan. •' Samna^^^ 
says Danville, ^* was the ancient Tanis; it took, in the 
translation of the Septuagint made in Egypt, the 
name of TzoaUy from which San is derived." 

" It is singular, indeed,'^ says Hamilton, that Jose- 
phus should designate, in this way, the ruins of a vast 
city, which had been rendered so conspicuous by the 
curses denounced against it by the prophets of his 
country, and fulfilled by the avenging hand of heaven. 
But it was now several centuries since the mighty 
Zoan had been levelled with the dust; and a scene of 
desolation had succeeded to the abundance and wealth 
of a metropolis. '^ ** It is mentioned in the Itinerary 
of Antonine as being forty-four miles from Pelusium, 
which very well agrees with the admeasurements 
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lately made. Larcher, in his notes on the translation 
of Herodotus, has endeavoured to prove that the an- 
cient name of Tanis is only applicable to the island 
of Thennesus, notwithstanding that the Hebrew Zoan 
is uniformly rendered TaMs in the Septuagint*'' 

That it was an ancient city we have the testimony 
of the Scriptures. "Now fleirow was built seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt.'* 

" It was here/* says Hamilton, " the Pharaohs had 
their splendid palaces; it was here that Moses per- 
formed his miracles before them; "Marvellous things 
did he in the sight of their fathers, in the land of 
Egypt, in the field of Zoan;'* and here, in the vici- 
nity of Salehie^ lay that pasture land which was the 
Goshen of the Hebrews. 
. Bryant, in speaking of the space between the Pelu- 
siac branch and the Red Sea, says, " The Jews who, 
during the captivity, betook themselves to this coun- 
try, thought it no despicable spot to settle in.'* 

The country between San and Salehie, now on the 
verge of the Desert, I have no doubt was the Goshen 
of the Hebrews. To ascertain this point by observa- 
tion, so far as it was possible, and the channel of the 
ancient eanal, from Suez to the Nile, were the two 
objects of my route by Salehie and Pelusium to Suez. 
That San is the site of that Zoan wherfe Moses per- 
formed the miracles beforis Pharaoh, and that the Is- 
raelites took their departure from that city, and jour- 
neyed through that desert, on the verge of which their 
Goshen was situated, I take for granted. And when 
"the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to 
Succoth, about six hundred thousand on foot that were 
men, besides children,'* I think there is good reason 
to believe that their route was from San to Salehie, 
fifteen miles from Zoan; and from thence to the vici- 
nity of the modern Suez. The first account of their 
arrival, at the Red Sea, is when they " encamp at Pi- 
hahiroth, between Migdol and the Sea, over against 
fiaal-zephon.** These cities must have stood on the 
10* 
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western coast, from which the Israelites passed over, 
but they could not have stood twenty miles beyond 
Suez, on the Abyssinian side; for even ten miles be- 
yond that city there is an iron-bound coast, the moun- 
tains of which are almost perpendicular over the sea. 
Probably the ancient Kolsoum, in the vicinity of 
Suez, marked the site of some one of those Amalekite 
cities. 

But what surprises me a gooid deal is, that although, 
on the shores of the Red Sea, we hear of no approach 
to the names of Pi-hahiroth^ Migdolj and Baal^zt' 
phouj yet that we should find the city of Migdol, in 
Egypt) mentioned in the Itinerary of Antonine, as 
twelve miles distant from Salehie, the ancient site* 

The Bahira also, which is the name ghren by the 
Arabs to the Lake of Menzal^, has some resemblance 
to the Pi-hahiroth of the Scriptures. At all events, 
if the names of the Egyptian Migdol and Bahira 
were found in the vicinity of Suez, .a traveller would 
be almost justified in conjecturing that he had found 
the site of the first encampment of the Israelites on 
the shores of the Red Sea. 

After waiting at San three days for our Bedouin 
guides, they at last arrived; and, at five the next morn- 
ing, we set out for Suez. As it was the first time I 
ever mounted a camel, the motion was excessively dis- 
agreeable, and I almost feared I should not be able to 
proceed; but, by the time we got to Salehie^ which is 
about fifteen miles from San^ I felt more at my ease, 
and got accustomed to what appeared to me, for the 
first ten miles, a universal dislocation. We had 
passed over an uncultivated country, but not a desert; 
the soil was covered over with a saline crust, like a 
hoar frost, which impeded vegetation, but did not al- 
together prevent it We sometimes travelled along a 
canal, which runs from Salehie to the mouth of the 
canal Moes^ close to the Lake of M enzale, and which 
is called Bahr Moubergh. Salehie is on the verge of 
the Desert; it is composed of fifteen or sixteen mise- 
rable villages, with a population, probably of eight 
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thousand souls; and these villages are shaded by a long 
row of date trees, which extend, in a straight line, 
above five miles. 

We found a camp of Bedouins in the adjoining 
plains, who were of the same tribe as our guides, and 
with them we remained for the night; we did not wait 
for an invitation into a tent, we entered the first we 
met, and we found a welc^ome. 

An Arab woman, who was spinning goats' wool in 
the interior, gave us th« salaam of peaee, bid us sit 
down J and removed her two children to the next tent. 
I purchased a lamb for dinner; which she roasted en- 
tire, thrusting a long piece of wood through it, and 
turning it over a brisk fire of chopped straw and ca- 
mels' dung; two little Arabs performed the office of 
turnspits. The savoury odour of my lamb spread 
through the whole encampment, I was presently sur- 
rounded by at least a score of Bedouins. I invited 
their Sheik and four of their chief men to dinner, and 
with these, and my two Bedouin guides, I sat down 
to my repast; it consi^ed of a large wooden bowl of 
boiled rice, in the centre of which was placed the 
roasted lamb. I saw the eyes jof my guests sparkl^ 
with pleasure as they surveyed the trencher. They 
all took their long knives out of their girdles, and de- 
posited i\iQtjf\ in a circle on the ground; the Sheik then 
said grace, and to my mind, it was the most impres- 
sive thanksgiving I ever witnessed; he took a piece of 
breail, raised it towards heaven, then put it to his lips, 
and simply repeated the word *^ Allah!" In a minute 
there were five and thirty or forty fingers plunged into 
the pilawy* and as speedily as many into the iamb: 

* It is singular enough that forks should have been unknown in 
England previous to the reig^ of James the First, they were 
brought over from Italy by a traveller, who says, when he firet used 
them in London at dinner, **hi3 fi*iend Isaac Whittaker did plea- 
santly csdl him furcifer.'' 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth it appears, by the Chronicles, 
that knives were so uncommon, that every g^iest was obliged to 
bring his own to a dinner party. The habits of the English peo- 
ple, according to the same account, were then filthy in the extxemc. 
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but all the hurry prevented not the Sheik from po- 
litely picking out the choicest bits and presenting 
them to me with his greasy fingers. 

When dinner was ended, I produced the rakee bot- 
tle; but not one of them would take a drop. Pipes and 
coffee pleased them infinitely better, and we sat smok- 
ing till ten o'clock. Love stories were related of you&g 
men who entertained the fatal passion for girls of ano- 
ther tribe, and how they pined till they had no sha- 
dows, and their faces became as small as olives. I 
sang an Arab song which I learned in Upper Bgjrpt, 
called ''^ By ataanty'^ m favourite sentimental ah: of 
theirs, and never were people so delighted. They 
swore I was no Christian, to flatter me; that I was 
good enough to be a Bedouiq; and I so completely 
gained the heart of the old Sheik, that he actually be- 
sought me to remain with him. He said God made 
me for a Bedouin; and that. I should have the best 
Arab horse of his, if I reofiained. He swore by his 
beard, he would give me not only a horse, but a tent 
likewise, and that I should be as his own son! 

"But what am I to do,'' said I, ** for a harem ? you 
know I do not sullt/j and what woman would marry 
a man who does not perform the ablutions?'' 

^^ Allah Kharim,^^ said the good old Bedouin: 
" God will make you a believer in course of time, and 
my own daughter shall be your wife, if you consent 
to join our tribe." 

**But," said I, " what would my father and mother 
think of me, if I stayed away from them in their old 
age?" 

**If you had a father," replied .the Sheik, "you 
would not have left him to wander in the Desert! 
What business have you in it; — to see the sands? to 
look upon the sky? have you not the sand and the 



So late as the reig^ of Charles the Second carpets were unknown; 
the drawinj^-rooms of noblemen were strewed wit& rushes; the 
king hims^ kept a litter of puppies in his bed-room» and it was 
only with King William ^t we acquired the cleanly habits ef the 
Dutch. 
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sky in your own country? and if your fatlier's beard 
was gray, would you abandon him to visit the poor 
Bedouins?" " Bedmoee fnesquinP\ 

I hardly knew what answer to make to this simple 
observation; he saw that my thoughts were far away, 
and with true Bedouin courtesy, h^i endeavoured tp 
make amends for what he conceived to be the occasion 
of a painful reminiscence. 

^^Malesh hawadgi mcUeshP^ he replied in a good- 
humoured tone, "it is no matter; peihaps they treated 
you brfdly; perhaps they did not love you; your face, 
p^haps, was black to them; but it shines here; and 
you shall have a horse and a gun, ?nd a tent, and a 
harem, if you remain with us." 

Had I not been bound to my own country by one or 
two indissoluble ties, 1 verily believe 1 should have 
become a Bedouin ; and at this moment have been an 
inhabitant of the wilderness. I was delighted with 
their simplicity, with their hospitality, and above all 
with their independence. That independence which 
they have preserved from time immemorial is reflected 
on their features from their hearts; and the dignity of 
their countenances, and the nobleness of their gait, 
distinguished both the men and women of their tribes 
from every other race of Elgyptian and Syrian Arabs. 
The women ift general are bold looking, but have 
good features and majestic figures; they seldom have 
more than three children, and I never found the num- 
ber exceed five;* their fertility is proportioned to their 
barren soil, and illustrates the observation of M althus, 
"that -the population of every country is in a ratio 
with its resources." 

The Bedouins appeared to me to have a greater con- 
tempt for physic than any other people of the east. 

• Mp. Brown, the librarian of the late Sir Joseph Banks, tells 
me, " the women of some tribes of the Hottentots never have more 
than two children; and, indeed, that they could not provide for a 
greater number." Mr. Brown was astonished to find that the men 
of those tribes were incapable of counting numbers beyond four; he 
could not make them understand the possibility of reckoning ou 
their fingers beyond 1 j 2, 3, 4. 
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The women are great herbalists, but the men have lit- 
tle faith in drugs; they very seldom applied to me for 
medicine The fact is, they have very few diseases; 
so far as I could learn, they have fewer than any other 
people. Gout, ophthalmia, plague, typhus fever, hy- 
drophobia, toothach, pulmonary consumption, hooping 
cough, rickets, stone, and erysipelas, they hardly 
know by name in the interior of the wilderness. 
Small-pox, measles, biliary obstructions, jaundice, the 
real inflammatory fever, or synocha of Cullen, are 
common enough. I saw two cases of the latter ter- 
minate fatally within eight and forty hours of the at- 
tack; one between Salehte and San, and another in the 
vicinity of Suez. 

This fever in the desert arises, I imagine, from sud- 
den exposure to the rays of the sun. One of my cam^l- 
drivers was attacked during the journey; he com- 
plained suddenly of intense pain in the back of the 
head; he laid his finger on the spot, and from the mo- 
ment of this seizure he had a burning fever. I bled 
him largely, much against his will and that of his 
companions; but he was well in four days. 

AH the symptoms of this complaint are those of 
coup de soleil in an aggravated form. I saw one wo- 
man labouring under dropsy; some children with her- 
petic eruptions; and what surprised me a good deal to 
find in the wilderness, was syphilis in many of its 
horrid forms, but in no one instance were the bones 
aflected, though the disease had existed for ten and 
twelve years; and in no one instance, though the sores 
had made frightful progress in the neighbouring parts, 
did the constitution appear to have been infected. 
Whether these phenomena arose from the nonemploy- 
ment of mercurials, or from the modification of disease 
by climate, I cannot say; but such are the facts. 

The Bedouins seldom remain above a month in one 
place: they wander about the desert from well to well. 
When their flocks have eaten up what little verdure 
there is in one wadij they strike their tents and set 
out for another. The furniture of their camp is very 
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little: a couple of copper boilers, two small grinding 
stones, a leather bag to churn milk in, some water 
skins, a wooden bowl, a goblet or two of tin or horn, 
a mat, and sometimes a coffee-pot are all the earthly 
possessions of a Bedouin, besides his cattle and his 
fire-arms. The fewness of his wants constitute his in- 
dependence; and the contrast between the interior of 
his tent and that of a London drawing-room is so great, 
that it is di£Scult to convince oneself that beings of the 
same species can be so diametrically opposed in their 
modes of living. 

After a good night's rest, I was preparing for our 
departure at the dawn; but I found our guides in no 
hurry to set out. They told me it would be impossible 
to proceed on our journey; that a Kamsin wind was 
setting in, and would continue till three in the after- 
noon. 

I endeavoured to prevail on them to, set out, but 
they absolutely refused to move; so I returned to my 
tent, and awaited the Kamsin patiently. At eight 
o'clock it set in with a vengeance: the sun was obscured 
by yellow clouds; the air was loaded with particles of 
sand; breathing became difiScult, the mouth parched, 
the skin dry, and a feeling of universal debility pre- 
vailed. I could hardly lift my head from the ground, 
and the sand was driving in furiously with the wind 
through every crevice in the tent. The sensation was 
inexpressibly distressing: it was not the degree of heat 
which occasioned it; for in Upper Egypt I had suf- 
fered an equally high temperature, without any such 
prostration of strength and spirits. But the hot wind 
of the desert I believe to be connected with an electri- 
cal state of the atmosphere, which has a depressing in- 
fluence on the nervous system. 

The thermometer at two o'clock rose to 110*^ in the 
shade: and on pdtting the bulb in the sand, outside the 
tent, in a few minutes the mercury was at 135°. All 
the forenoon the tent was more like an oven than any 
thing else; but at half-past three, about the time pre- 
dicted by the Bedouinfs, it ceased altogether. The yel- 
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low tint of the sky gradually disappeared;^ but I was 
so exhausted, that I deferred my departure till the fol- 
lowing morning. I found the sand had penetrated 
every where in my books and clothes, which were tied 
up in a hair skin sack, lind even in my watch-case 
there was sand. 

I visited the Shiek in the afternoon; he showed me 
his Arab stud, which consistedn)f one genuine Arab 
mare and five or six Dongola horses; these were tied 
to a stake, opposite bis tent, by the fore legs, which 
were kept fastened by a strap over the fetlock. They 
never lie down night or day, they are always kept 
standing, and even after a long* journey are only suf- 
fered to give a tumble ojr two on the sand, and then 
made to rise. This custom prevails all over Egypt. A 
real Arab steed is worth from three to five hundred 
pounds. The mares only are prized, and these must 
neither bite nor kick, or they are deemed vicious; in- 
deed, they are so free from vice that it is common to 
see the Bedouin children playing under their bellies. 

When an Arab sells his mare be rarely sells all his 
property in her; he disposes of what he calls a third or 
a fourth; which is merely "la reservation of the second 
or third foal for himself or his family. Their genealogy 
must be proved at Mekka^ for one race only is valued, 
which is that of the prophet's favourite mare. Maho- 
met, it is said, prized this animal for refusing to drink 
after a long journey in the desert, when he called his 
stud from the well, and this mare was the only one to 
leave the water. It is so difficult to get a thorough- 
bred Arab mare to send out of the country, that I doubt 
if any ever go to England. 

All the Franks who deal in horses, both in Syria 
and Egypt, are great knaves; some of the horses which 
I have seen them embark for England, as real Arab 
steeds, were common Dongola horses, worth in Lower 
Egypt from thirty to forty pounds each. These horses 
stand no hardship; they can hardly be taken out of the 
stable twice a day for a few miles' ride vrtthout knock- 
ing them up. 
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I started next day at the dawn; every trace of vece- 
tatioQ soon disappeared^ and nothing but sand and sky 
was to be seen. About ten miles from Salehie^ on our 
right, in the Desert, we passed an ancient structure, 
which the Arabs call Beit Pharoon^ the house of 
Pharaoh; the rtiins are colossal; but I could perceive 
no sculpture, no hieroglyphics. I know of no tra- 
veller who makes mention of these remains; probably 
they are Jewish, and mark the western boundary of 
Goshen. From twelve o'doek till two we reposed; 
the «un was intensely hot, and the umbrella which 
formed my tent did not afford a great deal of shade. 
We started again at two, and at eight in the evening 
we came to SLwadt/y where my Bedouins expected to 
find good water; the well was surrounded by verdure^ 
a few date trees were scattered here and there: and to 
this miserable spot one of my Arabs gav^ the name of' 
a beautiful garden; comparatively speaking, perhaps he 
was in the right 

We took our station for the night behind a date 
tree; our camels were tied in front, and our baggage 
hemmed us in at the sidesw A lage fire was made in the 
centre, in the red ashes of which our bred was to be 
baked; the process of kneading and baking did not oc- 
cupy ten minutes; one of the Bedouins spread a sheep's 
skin on the sand, on this he placed the flour, six or 
seven pounds, ^dded as much water as was necessary, 
and a handful of salt, formed it into a large cake, 
which he placed on the red ashes, covered it over with 
the same, and in a very few minutes it was done* 
This with three or four onions constituted otir repast, 
and a most excellent one it was: coffee followed, for 
each small cup forty berries were roasted in a copper 
vessel, pounded in a corner of a turban between two 
stones, and then put into the boiling water, and after 
having been thrice boiled, better coffee was produced 
than we ever get in England. The dew fell bo heavy, 
that all my things were wet through. 

In the moniing thej^edotiins gave me two counsels 
before staftiog^ never tolfleep in the Desert with my 
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bead uocovered, and never to drink in the daytime if* 
I could avoid it; and this advice I firmly believe wouI<i 
have preserved many Europeans from fatal maladies^ 
had they been thus warned of the danger. 

The Arabs universally believe that the beams of the 
moon are noxious to the human bodyi and the Levan- 
tines in Egypt have the same opinion; perhaps there 
is some truth in the assertion. I have seen my Arab 
boatmen on the Nile frequently attacked with ophthal- 
mia and catarrh, avowedly from this cause; they have 
ftund their heads uncovered in the morning by acci- 
dent, and in a few hours more they would complain of 
sore eyes, " from exposure to the moon.'' Strange as 
this may seem, I really believe that there is some 
influence more than that of common dampness in the 
nights here^ which the Arabs wisely guard against, by 
enveloping their heads in their thick blankets. The 
other counsel I subsequently found a very wise one; 
the more a traveller drinks during the day, when ex- 
posed to the scorching rays of the sun, the more thirsty 
he gets, and finally, these copious draughts have a pre- 
judicial effect on health; at night it is no matter how 
much one drinks, indeed the more he takes the less 
thirsty he is lil|ely to be the next day; for this reason 

?'ou see the Bedouins following the example of their 
amels, laying in a stock of water for the journey over 
night. 

The water of the well here was dreadfully fetid, but 
ive were obliged to take a provision of it. Next day 
we travelled all day long without seeing a single tree, 
or the smtftlest patch of verdure, or laying our eyes on 
any living being. At ten o'clock at night we reached 
another wady^ with a well of bad water at the foot of 
the mountain, which we had been skirting all day; 
next morning we continued our route along these 
barren mountains till evening. The soil was no longer 
sandy, but of a hard gravel, on which a carriage might 
be rolled two-thirds of the way from Salehei to Suez. 
At night we stopped at a well without water, and here 
I examined the soil, three fe^t below the surface; two 
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feet deep there is a superficial stratum of calcareous 

febbles, and below that a solid bed of limestone, which 
believe to be the basis of the soil of all Egypt. 

The following morning we started at half past two, 
it \vas a long day's journey to Adjerond, which is 
within ten mUes of Suez. Wo arrived there in the 
evening, very much fatigued apd very much in want 
of water: on6 of our skins containing the sweet wa- 
ter of the Nile burst the day before, and left us no- 
thing but the putrid water of the well, with which we 
filled two skins. We had now journeyed in the WiU 
derness three days without meeting a human being, 
and without seeing any living creature. 

With all my endeavours to resist the delusion of 
the Mirage^ I found it quite impossible this day to per- 
suade myself that my senses did not deceive me. At 
one moment, the rippled surface of a lake was before 
my eyes; at another time, a thick plantation appeared 
on either side of me; the waving of the branches was 
to be seen, and this view was only changed for that of 
a distant glimpse of a eity; the mosques and minarets 
were distinct,^and several times I asked my Bedouins 
if that were not Suez before us; but they laughed at 
me, and said it was all sand; and what appeared to me 
a pity, a forest, or a lake, the nearer I endeavoured to 
approach it the farther it seemed to recede, till at last 
it vanished altogether, " like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, leaving not a w^reok behind." 

If I were to speak of the nature of the Mirage 
from my own sensations, I should say, it was more 
a mental hallucination than a deception of the sight; 
for although I was aWare of the existence of the Mi- 
irage, I could not prevail on myself to believe that the 
images which were painted on my retina were only 
reflected, like those in a dream, from the imagination; 
and yet so it was. At Adjerond, probably the an- 
cient Serapeum^ we met a caravan of sixty^ camels, 
bound, like ourselves, for Suez; but the lateness of the 
hour obliged both them and us to take up our quarters 
for the night at the well. 
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The caravan consisted chiefly of pilgrims going ta 
the Holy City, and a vast number of public women, 
professed Mme; of these I counted fourteen, and I 
did not see them all. I thought their licentious dances 
and conversation likely to inspire a very difierent sort 
of devotion from that which pious pilgrims ought to 
feel; but religion is mjide the pander of the vilest pas- 
sions in Turkey; and the devotee who abandons his 
wife and family, and hazards his existence, to visit the 
shrine, of his prophet, scruples not to make a prosti- 
tute the companion of his pilgrimage. 

My Bedouins bid me look well to my baggage, and 
to sleep (as they expressed it) with my eyes open. I 
took the hint, and did no^ sleep at all. Towards mid- 
night I perceived a demure old hadgi, with a long 
beard, sitting down by my baggage; by and by I saw 
one of my pistols drawn very gently from, the belt, 
and then the other: I bounced on my feet and seized 
hold of the fellow, crying out at the same time for my 
Bedouins. The old gentleman was quite astonished; 
he protested he only came to examine the pistols, no- 
thing more. I bid him go about his bushess, and took 
the pistols out of his hands. He went away, cursing 
me for a CHaoutf and I found there was a general feel- 
ing of animosity towards me in the morning on the 
part of the devout pilgrims, for presuming to detect a 
Moslem in the act of thieving. 

I was glad to leave these religious hadgis at the 
dawn, and in about four hours we passed Birket el 
SueZy a well which formerly supplied the city, and 
shortly after we entered Suez. During the journey 
I had often occasion to wonder how it was possible for 
the Bedouins to follow the proper route without a sin- 
gle landmark, without one trace in the sand to guide 
them, as in the first day's journey, without observing 
either sun or stars, without knowing the use of a com- 

Sass. It appeared to me as if they studied nothing 
ut keeping in a straight course, neither deviating to 
the right nor to the left, and looking back occasional- 
ly to observe their track and correct their course when 
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they erred; in short, they appeared to shape their 
course by their wake, as mariners reckon their lee- 
way by it. 

To what cause is the accumulation of sand in the 
Desert to be attributed? did it always exist there and 
occupy the same extent of surface? or, is its origin 
oSving to the want of cultivation, and to the effects of 
depopulation? The sight of the wide ocean of the 
Wilderness naturally suggests these questionSf but 
their solution is neither easy nor obvious. Desaix en- 
deavoured to settle the difficulty, like a French philo-« 
sopher, and arrived per salium at the sweeping con- 
clusion, that nature expended all her art in the perfec- 
tion of the rest of the world, and left the Desert but 
half made up. 

This explanation is not very satisfactory; and, for 
want of a better, perhaps you will suffer me to offer 
my opinion on the subject. The Deserts I imagine, 
ft-om the peculiarity of their situations, were the last 
places from which the waters of the Deluge retired; 
consequently the deposition of sand, in those places, 
was much greater than elsewhere. This sand is iden- 
tical with that of the ocean, it is formed of the same 
transparent particles of quartz and siiex. In all pro- 
bability, in ancient times, it did not occupy the tenth 
part of the surface which it now does; but when po- 
pulation diminished and cultivation ceased, the sands 
in the interior were dispersed by the prevailing winds, 
particularly those of the north and west, over tbe 
plains, and the soil, for want oC irrigation, became an 
arid surface: plantation, which above all impedes the 
accumulation of sand beyond it, when no longer at- 
tended to, favoured the desolation of the land. 

On the sea-coast, particularly of Egypt, the flatness 
of the country allows a free passage to the winds, 
which come loaded from the shore with particles of 
sand. This I particularly remarked on the shores of 
Rosetta and Damietta, near the Boghas, the setting, up 
of a small stick on the shore would be a sufficient nu- 
cleuSf in tiie course of a few months^ for the forma- 
11* 
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tion of a mountain of sand. One thing is certain, that 
wherever there is water, no matter in what part of the 
Wilderness, there vegetation is to be found. The 
stopping up of canals, and the want of irrigation, are 
the great causes of desolation which favour the exten- 
sion of the Desert. 

The country from San to Salehie, and probably te 
Suez, was formerly a cultivated country: the ruins of 
palaces, such as those of Zoan and that of the Beit 
PharooTif now in the middle of the Desert, prove 
that the country around them must have been culti- 
vated, and that at a very short period before our era. 

But though I have brought ycMi into the Wilderness, 
I must not lead you into the labyrinth of speculations 
on its formation: I have, perhaps, something of more 
interest to say to you of Suez, and of the route of the 
Israelites, but this I must defer till I again have the 
pleasure of addressing you. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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TO ;;fhe rey^ i). mtherson. ^ 

Damietta, July 1, 182r. 
MY DEAR SIR, ^ / 

The town of Suez is a miserable ^!>lace of abodes 
hemmed in between the arid Desert and a ]x>isterous^ 
sea. There is not a spring within seteral miles of }^ 
nor any sort of verdure in its vicinity. The water i» 
carried from El Naba^ near the fountains of Moses, 
seven or eight miles from Suez^ and the provisions are 
brought from Cairo; the Governor has the water he 
drinks brought from the latter place, a distance of 
eighty miles, and he calculates the cost at a piastre a 
glassfuh 

The water of El Naba^ though the best in the 
-neighbourhood, has a saline bitter taste, which it is 
difficult to distinguish from that of a solution of glau- 
ber salts. It aSected my stomach the first day, and 
shortly after produced a ringworm on my cheek, 
which occupied half my face; it increased daily in 
size, till it at length reached the lower eyelid. I 
thought it high time to check its progress, and this I 
accomplished, after trying a variety of remedies, by 
rubbing the surface with diluted muriatic acid thrice a 
day; the pain of the application was considerable, but 
the disease was Wholly removed in the course of four 
days. 

Suez is the Sierra Leon of Egypt: importunate 
Turks are appointed to offices, which they seldom live 
to enjoy long. Every One complains of ill health; the 
burning sun and the bitter water, in a short time, un^^ 
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dermme the strongest eonstibtions. I believe there 
was not a respectable inhabitant of Si^ez who did not 
apply to me for advice. Diseased liver was very com- 
mon, but enlargement of the spleen* was much more 
so. On this side of the Red Se^ plague is little known, 
its ravages are not to be traced bey on '1 Suez; but on 
the Eastern shore^ pestilence is to b;a ifouhd so high as 
Mekka. 

The ships from India forinefirly discharged their car- 
goes at Suez, but Jedda awd Coseir are now the great 
dep6ts for Indian commerce, and iSwcz has consequent- 
ly declined. There is still, however, some Kttle trade 
carried on hiere wWd India and the HedjaZj and the 
most extraordr^Tiaiy diversity of colour and costume I 
5ver witnAjssed, I noticed here. The independent Be- 
E&uin paraded the streets on his Arab mare, enveloped 
in his bernousy and hisjong gun slung over his shoul- 
der; the brawny Mugrebbin, with his shrill voice and 
ferocious aspect, formed a contrast with the slender 
Indian, with his tawdry attire and his effeminate fea- 
tures; the humbled arrogance of the Wahabee was to be 
distinguished from the subdued ferocity of the Abys- 
JBinian Christian, and the dress of each, was as varied 
As his creed; the complexion of each was peculiar to his 
^linle, but the passions of all were common to human 
nature. 

The situation of SueZy in a commercial point of 
view, is excellent, lying nearly at the extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf; it is only three days' journey from Cai- 
ro, five and a half from Damietta, eight from Hebron, 
the modem Kalyl, ten days from Jerusalem, two days 
and a half from the Hamam Pharoony and five from 
Sinai. 

One of my first objects at Suez was to ascertain if 

♦ In all places where remittent, and especially intermittent fevers 
prevail, I fou^d the spleen invariably affected^ and, lately in Rome, 
1 had an opportunity of seeing the bodies of several patients opened, 
who had died of the malaria intermittent in the hospital of San Spi- 
rito; in every one of these the spleea was enlarged, sometimes oc^ 
cupying half the abdomen. 
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the sea was fordable opposite the town at ebb tide; the 
consular agent and the Levantine writers of the Go- 
vernor assured me that it was not; but I attached little 
importance to their assertions. I therefore desired my 
servant to find me out any Indian sailor who wished 
to earn a dollar by crossing the Gulf: at eight in the 
evening a man made his appearance who offered to 
make the attempt. I explained to him the nature of 
the object I wanted to ascertain; I directed him to 
walk straight across, as far as it was possible to do so, 
and to hold his hands over his head as he walked 
along. He was in the water forthwith, he proceeded 
slowly and steadily, his hands above his head, and in 
nine minutes he was at the othe^r side of the Red Sea. 
On his return he told me what I knew to be a fact, 
that he had walked every step across, the deepest part 
being about the middle of the Gulf, when the water 
was up to his chin. I proceeded now to follow his . 
course; I gave hitn another dollar to cross over before 
me, and as I was nearly eight inches taller than my 
guide, where his chin was in the water my long beard 
was quite dry. 

The tide was now coming in fast, and by the time 
we reached the middle of the sea my Indian thought 
it imprudent to proceed farther, as I could not boast of 
being an expert swimmer. Had we remained ten mi- 
nutes longer, we should inevitably have suffered Pha- 
roah's fate, for the opposite bank was perceptibly di- 
minishing; and at ten o'clock the sea, which was hard- 
ly more than the breadth of the Thames at London 
Bridge two hours before, was now from two to three 
miles broad. I returned perfectly convinced that the 
Red Sea, opposite Suez, is passable at ebb-tide. 

By a mark which I made on a perpendicular rock 
on the sea-side, about eighty paces from the spot we 
forded, I found the difference between the ebb and 
flow to be six feet two inches. The fountains of Mo^ 
seSf above El Naba^ are about seven miles from Suez 
by water, but by land the distance is double. 

Five miles to the north of Suez the sea terminateisi 
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in a narrow creek and saline marsh, whi6h it is ne- 
cesiary to wind round in going by land to El Naba. 
Niebuhr says he walked across this creek at ebb tide, 
and was only kitee keep in water. The Bedouins do 
this daily, but I am not aware that any European be- 
fore me ever attempted the passage of the sea oppo- 
site Suez; indeed, the very inhabitants considered it 
impracticable till I proved the contrary. 

I intended proceeding by land to Sinai, but this did 
not at all meet the views of the British agent, an in- 
triguing Greek Levantine, who was very desirous that 
I should pay fifty dollars for the hire of a boat, of 
which he was part owner. I refused to do this, and 
the consequence was, that the very man whose duty 
it was •to.remove every impediment to my journey, 
was thf 4)erson who prevented me from reaching my 
destinatien. 

He found out from my Servant that I had no parti- 
cular firman for visiting the Red Sea, and this infor- 
mation he secretly gave to the Governor. When I 
bad every thing prepared for my journey, I received 
an order from the Governor not to go beyond Suez: 
I taxed the agent with his perfidy, but he swore that 
he was quite ignorant of the order; however, on re- 
monstrating with the Governor, he acknowledged 
that the Consul (as he called this knave) was opposed 
to my journey, and that without a firman from the 
Pacha I could not proceed to Sinai: I might, howe- 
ver, visit El NaiOf and the country one day's jour- 
ney round it. After telling our agent pretty frankly 
what I thought of his conduct, I set out for El Naba; 
I arrived at ** the fountains of Moses'' after a pleasant 
sail of two hours; the water of all the sources was 
equally bad; one of them I ascertained to be a chaly- 
beate. But at the bottom of the hill there is a small 
well which is less bitter than the others; yet this wa- 
ter likewise becomes putrid when kept for two or 
three days. From El Naba we coasted along the 
plain of El Mha for four hours, in the direction of 
«outh-east; we passed the mountains of Tyh, and the 
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Valley of Seder^ and in three hours more we reached 
the valley of Amara, and stopped to visit the bitter 
well of Howara: had we travelled by land, the jour- 
uey would have taken fifteen hours. 

It is singular that the valley of Amara should have 
preserved its ancient name^ both in the Hebrew and 
Arabic. Jimara signifies bitterness. This valley^ 
in all probability, is the desert of three days, men* 
tioned in the Scriptures, which the Israelites crossed 
after the passage of the Red Sea, and at the end of 
which they arrived at Marah. Burckhardt to this 
observation added his opinion, '^ that the Israelites, 
moving in so large a body might well be supposed to 
have occupied three days in the march: and the bitter 
well at Marahj which was sweetened by Moses, cor- 
responds exactly with that of Howara. This is the 
usual route to Sinai, and was probably therefore that 
which the Israelites took on their escape from Egypt, 
provided it be admitted that they crossed the sea near 
Suez, as Niebuhr with good reason conjectures. There 
is no other road of three days^ march in the way from 
Suez to Sinai; nor is there any other absolutely bitter 
well on the whole of this coast as far as Ras Mo- 
hammed. '* 

As I could not proceed beyond the valley of ^ma^ 
ruy I was forced to content myself with learning from 
the Bedouins, that Wady Garendely the ancient 
Elinij according to Niebuhr and Burckhardt, was 
only four hours distant: Hamam Pharoon a day's 
journey from the valley of Amara^ and Gebel Tor, 
or Mount Sinai, four days' more. The Hamam Pha- 
roon, 6t Bath of Pharaoh, is generally believed to be 
the spot where the Israelites passed over, and where 
Pharaoh met' his fate. Makrizi, who wrote his his- 
tory in the fifteenth century according to Burckhardt, 
makes mention of this place in these terms: << Faran 
is one of the towns of the Amalekites, situated near 
. the borders of the sea of Kolsoum^ upon a hill be- 
twee^n two mountains, on each of which are number* 
(SHrtiemirty ow. full of cor^^ses. It is one day's jour- 
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ney distant in a. straight line from the sea, the shore 
of which is there called the shore of the sea of I*a* 
ran: there it was that Pharaoh was drowned by the 
Almighty.'' All authors agree that this was not the 
Fa/ran of Moses, which was probably situated to the 
west of Wady Mousa. But Makrizi was mistaken 
in supposing that the passage of the In^elites through 
the Red Sea was at the Hamam Pharoon: this I 
know is the received opinion, but it is very much to 
be doubted On the western shore, opposite the Ha* 
mam Pharoon, there is an iron bound coast almost 
perpendicular over the sea, where the six hundred, 
thousand Israelites, and ^< the host, and the horse* 
men of Pharaoh, and his six hundred chosen chariots 
would have difficulty to find sufficient space to muster, 
much less to encamp; and indeed ten miles beyond 
Suez, I saw no part of the western coast which admit- 
ted of a numerous host between the mountains and 
the sea; one chain succeeds another a from little way 
below Suez to Abyssinia, forming an almost inacces- 
sible barrier between the Desert and the sea, the Za* 
faran, the Kalzim, the Agrib^ and Jaffalin moun- 
tains. Opposite the Hamam Pharoon, the breadth 
of the sea is from twenty to six and twenty miles, 
and the exposure of the sea just here to the fury of 
three different winds renders the navigation now so 
dangerous, that scarcely a week passes without the 
wreck of a bark. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, in his learned {commentary on 
the Scriptures, has traced a new passage over the Red 
Sea, or, at least, has revived an old one, of which 
Shaw had the first merit The doctor, in his map of 
the journeyings of the Israelites, has placed the pas- 
sage across the sea, about sixty miles distant from the 
tmmam Pharoon, in the direction of Suez, where 
the Gulf is twelve miles broad, and fourteen fathoms 
deep. I know not on what authority he has placed 
the Hebrew GU>shen, which he acknowledges to be in 
the land of Rameses, close to Suez; and the impor- 
tant distriet of Sakhie he Im^ set dowp Yyh, ailcr ^ 
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The agency of the easterly wind, in causing the wa- 
ters to retire or to divide, he rejects as an impious 
suggestion, albeit the Scriptures inform us, ^^ And 
Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, and the 
Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong «ast wind 
all that night, and made the sea dry land, and the wa- 
ters were divided.*^ But Doctor Clarke bestows a 
vast deal of erudition to support the puerile opinion^ 
** that the east wind, which was ever regarded as a 
parching burning wind, was used after the division of 
the waters, merely to dry the bottom and render it 
passable.'' The situation, however, which Dr. Clarke 
has pointed out in his map, as that from which the Is- 
raelites passed over the gulf, is not very well adapted 
for the assemblage .of three millions two hundred and 
sixty-three thousand souls, for at this number he ave- 
rages the children of Israel. The course is traced on 
the map over a chain of mountains, which is close to 
the beach. 

In short, there is no other point but that of Suez^ 
from which so immense a body as that of the Israelites, 
could have passed over the sea without the farther mi- 
racle of removing mountains* I do not hold the pre- 
servation of the Israelites to be one degree less miracu- 
lous, because the wind or the tide drove back the wa- 
ters, to let them pass at SueZy and that the same natu- 
ral causes were ordained by God to overwhelm the 
Egyptians. 

I believe that infinite Wisdom in the operation of 
miracles is pleased to consider our finite faculties, and 
to make natural agents the instruments of his divine 
power. The learned Bishop Patrick, who, I presume, 
was an orthodox divine, considered that the common 
interpretation of many passages relative to the Exo- 
dus was such as ^^ to encumber the text with difficul- 
ties.'' Amongst other things, the Selamm of the 
Jews, he contended, were not quails, but locusts. His 
reasons for thinking so are three:—" Their coming 
by a wind, their immense quantities, covering a cir- 
cle of thirty or forty miles, two cubits thick, and their 
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being spread in the sun for drying, which would have 
been preposterous had they been quails, as it would 
have made them corrupt the sooner." But this, he 
says, is the principal way of preparing locusts to keep 
for a month or more, when they are boiled, or other- 
wise dressed. 

There is one good reason for thinking they were lo- 
custs, and that is, that quails are very rarely seen io 
the Desert between the valley of •Smara and ^ih 
MousUy and that locusts are common enough. The 
Towara Arabs do not eat them, but the people of the 
Hedjas dry them in the sun, pound them, and make 
of this flour a species of bread. The great objection 
of Dr. Clarke to Bishop Patrick's opinion of the impos- 
sibility of drying quails in the sun, without inducing 
putrefaction, is the evidence of Maillet, that fish is so 
dried in Egypt without salt. The fish I saw cured 
on the late Menzale was first sprinkled with brine, 
and then dried in the sun; and that sort of hung beef, 
-which the Turks call pasturmOj and which is said to 
be cured by simply drying it in the sun, is likewise 
sprinkled with salt. 

In Egypt the T*etrao Coturnix, or quail, is ex- 
tremely plentiful; in the corn season the numbers are 
prodigious; they are taken in a net, and are sold at a 
very low price at Alexandria and Rosetta. But I have 
seen a greater abundance of quails in the island of Ca- 
pri, opposite Naples, than even in Egypt. 

Whether the manna which exudes frcfm the tama- 
risk be the manna which " the Lord gave the Israel- 
ites for bread," admits of some doubt; but the analogy 
in the name and properties of both is so striking, that 
I must give you what information I could collect from 
the Bedouins on the subject. The few tamarisks 
which I saw at Ain Mousa and Wady Amara are 
ofa'stunted growth, and produce very little manna. 
I only found one particle of that substance, weighing 
ubout a drachm, in all my route, and that was at Ama- 
ra. The Bedouins tell me the name of it is Mann; 
that it is found near Gebel Tor in great quantities in 
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the morning; and that it only exudes during the night 
Burckhardt's account is nearly similar, but more at 
length. Wady Sheiky he says, is the only valley 
in the peninsula where the tamarisk, or tarfa tree, 
abounds. jMr. Seetzen first noticed the accurate resem- 
blance t)f the mann of the Arabs to that of the Israel- 
ites. In June it drops from the thorns^ of the tree on 
the scattered leaves and twigs beneath; it coagulates 
before sunrise, and is then removed, for it dissolves 
with the heat of the sun. The Arabs, he says, boil 
it, and,, after straining, pour it into leathern bags, to 
preserve till the next year, and then use it as we do 
lioney. He procured some at the convent of Sinaiy 
which dissolved when he placed it in the sun, and 
became solid again when he put it in a cool place. 

The quantity collected at present, he says, in the 
Wady el Sheik, exceeds not five or six hundred 
pounds, even in a wet season. If this be the substance 
which was the bread of the Israelites for forty years, , 
the tamarisk tree must have abounded in those places 
which are now desolate. The commands of the Liora 
were, "Gather of it every man according to his eat- 
ing: an omer for every man according to the number 
of your persons." Now an omer was a measure of 
three English quarts, and the multitude to be fed 
was, according to Dr. Clarke, three millions two hun- 
dred and sixty-three thousand. 

And, if three quarts of manna were daily required 
for every one of these three millions two hundred and 
sixty-three thousand souls, I must confess all the tama- 
risks on the surface of the earth would not suffice to 
produce the necessary quantity of manna. 

But Dr. Clarke, I apprehend, has an Arab notion of 
numbers. When a Bedouin wishes to express the word 

* Mr. Brown, the celebrated botanist, informs ime, there is a 
•small thorny shrub abounding* in the Desert of Arabia, which pro- 
Juces much more manna than thoi tamarisk, and that it is found in 
great abundance in Persia. It is unnecessaiy to say, that the man- 
na of this thorny shrub, and likewise that of the tamarisk, is totall} 
different fron^ the manna of commerce, that of the fraxinua ornus 
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many, he generally makes use of the term erbeerij for* 
ty: when he talks of his tribe, he points to the stars, 
and says they are innumerable; they are forty thousand 
strong; when, probably, their numbers do not amount 
to four hundred. 

All the people of the East have this hyperbolical 
mode of describing numbers, the Levantines especial* 
ly. A rich merchant has always ^^ forty thousand dol* 
lars, if he have one.^* The Consul's cousin at Dami- 
etta complimented me by solemnly asserting that I had 
the skill of forty thousand hakkims. The good man 
meant not in reality that the skill of forty thousand 
hakkims was embodied in one individual; he oqly 
wished to say, that I did him more service than the 
last barber who attended him. You never inquire of 
an Arab the number of soldiers in a village, that he 
does not magnffy half-a-dozen into forty. Falstaff's 
eleven men in buckram are nothing to the forty thou- 
sand ciphers rn every Arab sum, whether of persons 
or paras. 

The various species of serpents and venomous rep- 
tiles which harassed the Israelites are still to be en- 
countered in the Wilderness. The ^* hornets ^^ are 
unknown by that name; but the description given of 
them in the Scriptures is so evidently that of scorpi- 
ons, which still abound here, that I have no doubt the 
name of hornets is erroneously applied. "The fiery 
serpents'' which " the Lord sent among the people," 
in the Arabic version of the Bible, are, as Burckhardt 
has observed, more correctly rendered, "serpents of 
burning bites;" and in the neighbourhood of Gebel 
Tor and the PTady Gerandel the Bedouins are very 
much afraid of them. 

The winged serpent, which naturalists deem a fe- 
bulous reptile, several Bedouins have assured me they 
had seen in the Hedjaz; and I remember having 
heard the same from an English traveller at Cairo, ia 
the house of Mr. Burton, who stated that he had seen 
the winged serpent in the Arabian Desert, and de- 
scribed It, as well as I remember, as a small species of 
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the serpent; and which was able to fly a few feet only 
aboFe the surface. 

On my return to Suez, the more I reflected on the 
course I pursued from San to the Red Sea^ the more I 
was convinced that the route of the Israelites was 
from the vicinity of Poehisiumi which with Zoan or 
Satif formed part of the ancient Rameses, and by 
Salehte, on the skirt of the Desert, which I presume 
to be the Hebrew Succoih, or place of tents, and 
which, I imagine, was situated in Goshen, close to 
Rameses. 

The supposition that the Israelites journeyed froni 
the city on which Cairo now stands is grounded on 
the conjecture that Letopolis was situated in Rameses, 
and that old Cairo marks the site of Babylon, as the 
adjoining village of Meiarieh marks the ruins of He- 
liopolis; of this there is no manner of proof, no in- 
scription has ever been found in either places to war- 
rant the antiquary in fixing precisely the sites of Ba- 
bylon and Letopolis. 

There is another Metarieh on the lake Menzalc, 
where I discovered the ruins of «>me considerable 
city. Lardner affirms that Heliopolis was in the Delta, 
and endeavours to prove, from Strabo's description of 
it, that it could not be situated near Cairo. Bryant, 
speaking of old and new Cairo, and of the Heliopoli- 
tan and Letopolitan names, says, ^' there were no names 
nor places of repute in that part of Egypt Cellarius 
speaks of Phacusa^ Bubastts^ and Heliopolis as 
being in Arabia; and in D'Anville's excellent map I 
find Phacusa placed close to Zoan and Menzale. 
Some ancient authors assert that there were two ci- 
ties of Heliopolis; there certainly were two cities 
called Latopolis, one of which was changed to Leto- 
polis; and there still exist two villages bearing the 
name of Metarieh^ of which that near Cairo is com- 
monly supposed to be the site of Heliopolis; and, it 
must be acknowledged, that the Itinerary of Antonine 
favours that conjecture. 

My opinion that the Israelites took their deparMv 
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from Egypt by San and Salehie is grounded an 
the fact, that the Jews chiefly inhabited that part of 
Egypt. Niebuhr found many traces of their habita- 
tions in the Delta; in the neighbourhood of Salehie 
I observed the same. On the authority of Hamihon 
it was at San^ the ancient Zoan, that Moses performed 
the miracles before Pharaoh. In an old map I find 
Zoan situated in Rameses, on the shores of Menzalej 
and, lastly, the route by San and Salehie was the most 
direct from Lower Egypt, which Josephus informs 
us had always been the abode of the Jews. " Now 
they took their journey, '* he says, " by Letapolis, a 

Elace at that time deserted; but where Babylon was 
uilt afterwards.^' He proceeds to give an account of 
their departure, and of the abilities of Moses as a 
leader: he represents him as having been a general in 
the Egyptian army, and of having conquered the 
Ethiopians: of being subsequently obliged to fly from 
the fury of Pharaoh to Midian, on the coast of the 
Red Sea; of his there marrying Jethro's daughter, 
^nd becoming the father of two children: on Pha- 
raoh's death, of his returning to Egypt, after having 
visited Mount Sinai while he tended his father-in-law's 
flocks, and of his leading forth the children of Israel 
(in his eightieth year, by God's command,) who had 
been employed in making bricks and building pyra- 
mids; x>f the Egyptians pursuing them with an army 
of two hundred and fitly thousand men, and six hun- 
dred chariots: of the passage of the Jews across the 
sea in one night, while the Egyptians were putting on 
their armoui*; and, when they followed, of their de- 
struction by the sea flowing " in a torrent raised by 
storms of wind." 

Such are the exact particulars of the account given 
by Josephus; and he finishes his description of the 
passage of the Israelites with these words: "As for 
myself I have delivered eviery part of this history as 
I found it in the sacred books; nor let any one won- 
der at the strangeness of the narration, if a way were 
opened td those nien of old time, who were free from 
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the wickedness of modern ages, whether it happened 
by the will of God or by its own accord, while, for 
the sake of those who accompanied Alexander, King 
of Macedonia, who yet lived comparatively but a lit- 
tle while ago, the Pamphylian sea retired, and afford- 
ed them a passage through itself when they had no 
other way to go; I mean, when it was the will of God 
to destroy the monarchy of the Persians. And this 
is confessed to be true by all that have written about 
the actions of Alexander; but as to these events, let 
every one determine as he pleases. ^^ 

At the extremity of the Gulf of Suez, five or six 
miles from the town, I observed the remains of the 
ancient canal which joined the Nile: the bank, on the 
eastern side, is from eight to ten feet high, and the 
breadth of the canal appears to have been thirty feet; it 
runs north-north-west, and, on the route from Salehie 
its course may be traced for half a day in that direc- 
tion. The saline marshes which extend fifteen or 
eighteen miles from Suez, in the direction of Salehie, 
mark its bed. Hamilton thought he saw the termina- 
tion of this canal in the Nile, near Belbeis, and Burck- 
hardt has laid down its course in the direction of Bel* 
beis^ but I believe it terminated in the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile near Salehie; for here, on the left of our 
route, towards Suez, I found the bed of an ancient 
canal, much wider than any of the modern ones; and, 
as I could trace its course in a southerly direction 
for about fifty yards, I thought it very probable that 
it was the continuation of the canal from Suez. Con- 
sequently its course, in Burckhardt's map, id too much 
to the west^ instead of turning off towards Belbeis, it 
should be traced north-north-west, in the direction of 
Salehie. Strabo speaks of this canal falling into the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and of its being anterior 
to the siege of Troy, other authors ascribe its con- 
struction to Necho, and its perfection to one of the 
Ptolemies. 

From Suez I returned to Damietta: we fell in with 
a horde of Bedouin robbers near Mjeronch^ but they 
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used us like "thieves of mercy:'* my guides passed 
me off for a Turkish Hadgi, and my long black beard, 
I believe^ saved my baggage. They protested, while 
they were overhauling my luggage, which \tas that 
of a pauper, that they did not want to rob me of a 
paras, God forbid! "Mm Allah P' but they merely 
wished to b(N'row a little tobacco and a litde coffee, 
and they took all I had of both: I put the best face on 
the robbery, and we parted in good humour. I arr 
rived in Damietta in five days; and here I now am, 
waiting the departure of the first ship for Syria. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 

B. R. M. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

TO JOHN ELMSLIE, ESQ. 

Tyre, August 20, 182r. 
BEAR SIR, 

There being, at present, no " highway out of As- 
syria into Egypt," the traveller has to embark at M- 
exandria or Damietta for Beirotit or 5imr, the an- 
cient Tyre. The journey by land over the Desert is 
wearisome and perilous: a packsaddle on the back of 
a camel is a miserable substitute for a mail coach, and 
^ a howling wilderness" is an awful route for one who 
has been accustomed to Macadamized roads. I 
crossed the bogaz of Damietta in an open boat, to get 
on board a vessel bound for Syria, which lay about 
seven miles from the shore. The sea, on the bar of 
the bogaz, was terrific: at all times the passaee is dan- 
gerous; but when it blows hard, the vessels in the 
roads are frequently wrecked on the bar. At one 
time we had breakers all around us, and the surge 
dashed with such violence against the boat, as to carry 
away the gunnel of one side. We were not, how- 
ever, born to be drowned; some little cherub sat 
smiling on our prow, and conducted us in safety 
through the roaring waves. We just got on board in 
time; — the vessel had snapped one of her cables, and 
was slipping the other as we arrived. In five days 
we had the good fortune to reach Beirout, without 
falling in with any of the Greek pirates, who infest 
this coast. 

Some of the American missionaries, with whom I 
liad been acquainted in Egypt, had the kindness to 
conduct me to their establishment, to take up my quar-? 
ters with thelu during my stay, 
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The country around Beirout is beautiful; every hill 
which surrounds the town is planted with mulberries: 
and to onp coming from the desert shores of the Red 
Sea, the view from this harbour is quite enchanting. 

There were five missionaries here when I arrived, 
whose hospitality all strangers have reason to acknow- 
ledge, and^ whose benevolent intentions, it is to be re- 
gretted, are frustrated by the prejudices of the na- 
tives, and the bigotry of the Turkish rulers. 

In the vessel I came in there was a box of Bibles 
from the Society for my friend Mr. Nicolaison, and 
this the government seized as contraband goods, there 
being a firman lately issued by the Sultan, ordering all 
religious books coming from England to be seized at 
the custom house, and destroyed. I accompanied Mr. 
Nicolaison to elaim his Bibles, but the jGrovernor had' 
sent positive instructions that not a book ^as to be 
given up. * , 

The native Christians, on the other hand, are ex- 
communicated by their bishops, if they hold any com- 
munion with the missionaries; and the unfortunate re- 
sult is, that dissensions are sown in the bosoms of fa^ 
xnilies; the priests persecute the converts, the father 
is set against the son, and the son against th& father. 
The converts are, indeed, few; but the parents who 
formerly sent their children to the English schools (as 
they are called) subjected themselves to the anathema 
of their church no less than those who actually recant- 
ed. One young man, who openly professed his con- 
version, was imprisoned by his Bishop for several 
months; he was, at length, allowed to escape; but, in 
a few weeks after, he considered it would be an ho- 
nour to die a martyr to truth, and he accordingly left 
the missionaries, who remonstrated with him on tlie 
rashness of his conduct, and threw himself in the way 
of the emissaries of the Bishop: he was again re- 
quired to renounce his new religion, but he boldly 
avowed his belief in its purity, and expressed his de- 
termination to die in it. He was now put on bread 
and water, he was bastinadoed daily, but he resisted 
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persecution^ and he continues in a dungeon to this 
hour. The only Sjrrian converts which have been 
made are half-a-dozen needy Levantine Christians, and 
two Armenian Bishops; one of these seemed to have 
been weary of celibacy, for he married immediately 
after his conversion, and be and his wife have been 
living on the missionaries ever since; the other ran 
away with the funds of his convent, was our Consular 
a^ent for some time at Sidpn, and was dismissed for 
his bad conduct 

He it is who has brought Lady H S into 

all her present trouble, by his intrigues; and though 
he is now the principal adviser of the Emir Btchirj 
or Prince of the Druses, the Pacha of Acre has a fir- 
man from Constantinople for his head. 

The Levantine converts are perfidious knaves, who 
practice on the unsuspecting piety of the missionaries, 
and abuse their generosity. One of these robbed Mr. 
Mcpherson, in Egypt, of his books: another, to my 
knowledge, defrauded a Frank Captain of a doubloon; 
another was banished from Safety for immoral con- 
duct. In short, very little good is done in Syria in 
the way of conversion: the schools are no longer at- 
tended by the native children, and an immense ex- 
pense is incurred without any adequate advantage. 

The Consul-general of Syria resides in Beirout; but 
being at variance with Mdallah Pacha, his influence 
in the country is very little. In every part of the 
Levant I visit, I have reason to regret that our. go- 
vernment does not cause our flag to be respected, by 
appointing half pay military officers to the difierent 
consulates of the Levant; the knowledge of com* 
merce which is required for that office, is easily ac- " 
quired; but the firmness, tempered with prudence, 
which is so necessary, in a diplomatic or consular 
agent, in Turkish countries, it would be in vain to 
look for now, either in the cities of this or of the ad- 
joining country. . 

The political aspect of Mount Lebanon is altoge- 
ther changed since Burckhardt's time. The famou# 
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Berber, who was then Governor of Tripoli, I found a 
refugee, in Damietta, a few days after his escape frcfm 
Syria. I paid him a visit in quarantine; he had been 
wandering, he told me, for many months in disguise, 
in the mountains of Lebanon; a reward had been of- 
fered for his head, but though many of the Druses 
IcneW him> they did not betray him. He inquired if 

I was going to see Lady H S — ^, and spoke of 

faer in high tenns; she expected, he said, every day, 
a ship from England, laden with money^ and tliat its 
arrival was very anxiously looked for by all her 
friends. 

He told me an anecdote of himself, which Lady 

H S afterwards confirmed:— when he was 

Governor of Tripoli, his Hasnadar, or Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, informed him there was no moneyjn 
the treasury! ^^ Let the Christians be avaniasd or 
mulcted r^ he replied: accordingly a sum, equivalent 
to five thousand pounds, was extorted from the Naza- 
rene merchants. Shortly after, he dreamed that the 
Prophet reproved him for this act; and the following 
morning he sent for all the merphants, and, to their 
utter astonishment, gave them back their money. 

When he told the circumstance to Lady H 

S , she said to him, " for a man you acted well, 

but for a Pacha, ill! You Turkish governors rule 
only to ravage your provinces; and when you do plun- 
der, your slaves well know you have no conscience.'^ 

The Sheik Bechir, also, whom Burckhardt describes 
as having all the efiective power of Mount Lebanon 
in his hands, and as being superior even to the Emir 
Bechir, no longer exists; be was defeated, and slain by 
the Emir; his wife and family are now in the hands of 
liis enemy. 

Lady H— — S told me, the only part she ever 

took in the political afiairs of Syria, was in the pre- 
servatiqn of the Sheik Bechir's wife and children. 
Just before the last battle, in which the Sheik was de- 
feated; her Ladyship got intelligence from one of those 
iiecret emii^aries which she has in every Pachalik of 
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Syria, that the harem of the Sheik was to be sur- 
prised by the Emir's people^ in two hoarS; at the vil- 
lage where they were awaiting the event of the bat* 
tie, and that the Emir had resolved on putting the 
children to death. Her Ladyship had just time to 
despatch a trusty servant, to give notice to the wife of 
the unfortunate Sheik, and the harem was accordingly 
removed to a place of security, where it remained for 
some time, till the Emir's rase subsided, and terms 
were offered by him to the wile. 

The Sheik Bechir was a Druse, and greatly beloved 
^Y bis people. The Emirj whose jurisdiction now 
extends over all Mount Lebanon, is of a noble Turk- 
ish family, from Mecca, which has continued from the 
time of the famous Fakardine to give rulera to Leba- 
non. The Emir, however, whether from policy or 
conviction, has turned Christian, and has married one 
of his daughters to a converted Druse, of the Maro* 
nite Catholic Church^ he affects, however, to fast the 
Samazan in the presence of Turks; and, like the 
Druses, pretends to^ be a Mussulman when in Maho- 
metan society. 

Perhaps his chief motive for embracing Christianity 
is to attach to him the Christian population of Lebanon> 
which is more numerous than that of the Druses; the 
latter are again superior to the Jinsarif who are the 
deseendants and followers of the celebrated *^ old man 
of the mountain;'' and to the Metatoeli, who, like the 
Persians, are of the sett of Ali. Of the religion of the 
Druses very little is known. The only facts I could 
confirm of former stateinents, or ascertain myself, were 
that the secular part of the community is called Dja* 
helSf and the ecclesiastics, Jikals, The latter wear 
a white turban; they marry not the daughters of lay- 
men; they eat not with strangers; they affect to de- 
spise riches; they all j^ofess lOamism^ which literally 
means, "abandoning one's self to God:" but they 
pray not as Turks; they eat pork in private; they ge- 
nerally have but onfe wife. They smoke not, swev 
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noty and believe that there are many Druses in Eng- 
land: from which circumstance and some others^ they 
have been considered by some authors as descendants 
of the Crusaders. The people are hospitable, but vin* 
dictive: the avenging of blood is a sacred duty. 

From De Sacy^s account of their books, it appears 
they call themselves Unitarians, and pay divine wor- 
ship to their lord, Hakem^ Caliph of Egypt, of Ali's 
race, born in the year three hundred and seventy-fire 
of the Hegira; their doctrines are a jargon of Judaism^ 
Christianity, Mahometanism, and Paganism, 

The Jesuits affirm that in the towns of Bagelin and 
Fredis there were gold and silver statues of their god, 
Hakem. But in all the inquiries I made concerning 
the adoration of a female figure, as represented by 
Volney, I met with no proof of any such practice; but 
I was frequently assured, that they paid divine ho- 
nour in their churches to the image of a calf. 

The women wear a horn projecting from their fore- 
heads, called tanioor, twenty inches long, and tin- 
selled over with gold and silver leaf, and sometimes 
with tin-foil. 1 saw one on the head of a young mar- 
ried woman> near Deir el Kammar^ of solid silver. 
I endeavoured to prevail on her to sell me another 
which she showed me, of polished brass; but she said 
she would sooner part with her head, than her horn: 
it illustrates the scriptural expression, <* thine horn 
hast thou exalted,'^ and is undoubtedly a very ancient 
custom. I hired three mules to proceed to Sidon, a 
journey of a day from Beirout, and arrived without 
any other adventure than being taken for a Moslem 
by a Turkish soldier on the road, and getting the sa* 
laam Meikoum^ or ^' the peace of God be on you," 
which is never given to an infidel. When he found 
put his mistake, he cursed me, and threatened to shoot 
me: I was no longer in Turkey, but in a coxintry where 
a Turk is as much detested as a Frank; so I gave back 
the gentleman his malediction! and on his offering to 
draw his sword, I presented a pistol: his hand re- 
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mained glued to the scabbard, as if it had been para-* 
lysed. I completed his astoni^ibment by vociferating 
the word Caffre in his ears. 

• He immediately commeoced a parley; "he was 
afraid he had given his salaam to a Rayah; he did 
not know I was an Englishman, he meant no offence." 
So w*e parted in peace, mutually rejoiced to lose sight 
of each other. Had he drawn his sword, I have no 
doubt but my Cypriote servant, a Greek by religion, 
would have given him a mortal blow! I saw him 
during the altercation with his hapd on his long knifef, 
panting for the nioment to employ it; and I am sure 
the Turk was heartily glad to get rid of his two trou- 
blesome infidels. Between Beirout and Sidon my 
servant had no less than seven falls from his mule: I 
was better mounted, and got off with two. 

Sidon is surrounded \yith delightful gardens, in 
which various fruits are to be found that are net pro- 
duced in the more northern parts of Syria.' The 
Christians lost this city in 1111; and St Louis took it 
again, in 1250, from the Saracens. There is no port 
for large vessels; three or four brigs, of ninety and 
one hundred tons, were riding between the island on 
which the castle stands and the main land. 

The British agent here (a niiserable object, with fa-, 
mine in his looks,) took us to his house: he had no sa- 
lary, he said ; and though he was the servant of Great 
Britain, he had the necessity of selling his shirts to 
Captain Hare, the master of the vessel 1 came in from. 
Damietta. 

The people of Sidon laughed at me when I talked 

of visiting Lady H S-^— -r-: the greatest lords, 

they said, had been refused admittance; and latterly, 
every stranger had in vain solicited an interview. I 
wrote a note to her Ladyship, requesting the favour 
of an audience, and stating my profession and pur^ 
suits. 

In the evening, to the surprise of all Sidon, a pair 
of horses arrived for me, and a polite note from her 
Ladyship, stating she would be happy to see me^ 
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but without a single servant Her Ladydiip is no^ 
living about eight niiles.i>from Sidon, in the interior 
of the mountains, at a villa of her own construc- 
tion, called D'Joun; there is no village in its vicinity; 
hemmed in on all sides by arid mountains, this resi- 
dence is shut out from the world, and is at the mercy 
of the Bedouins, if they had the audacity to attack it. 
But of this there is little fear, they regard her as a 
Queen of the Desert; though I never heard her receive 
any other title from them than SUttee IngUsj or the 
English lady. When I was setting out from Sidon, 
all the merchants and Jews of the place gathered round 
me; one kissed my hand, another invoked blessings 
on my beard, and all this courtesy arose from a report 
that I was her Ladyship's Epglish agent coming out 
with a vessel of specie for her use. I [urptested that 
I was not the bearer of a single paras; and when I 
failed to convince them, I prooeededon my route. 
For about two hours the scenery became wilder at 
every step, and at last, on the peak of a solitary moun- 
tain^ separated from every human habitation, the hum- 
ble abode of Lady H — — S * burst on my sight 

I approached the house with a feeling of awe I could 
not overcon>e; the high walls that surrounded the 
building, the masisive.bars that closed the gates^ the 
gloomy windows that overlooked the entrance, all con- 
tributed to inspire a stranger with ideas that were 
likely to unfit him for an immediate interview with 
the celebrated owner of the mansion. 

After the gates were thrown open I was surprised 
to observe a thousand little elegancies in the distribu- 
tion of the walks, and the adjustment of the flower- 
pots in the court through which I passed. Every thing 
without was wild and barbarous, and all within con- 
fessed the hand of taste. I was led from the court 
into a little garden, at the extremity of which there 
was a sort of kiosk, consisting of two rooms, a sitting- 
room and bed room, furnished in the IBuropean style, 
with chairs and tables. Every thing seemed to have 
been prepared for my .^rrival^ and in,a short time, au 
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excellent dinner was served up, and varions sorts of the 
choicest wines of Lebanon Were laid on the table. It 
seemed to me as if I was in some enchanted palace, 
the serirants came and went, but never opened their 
lips: I spoke to them, but they answered me with 
bows and nods. I would have given the world to 
have bad somebody to talk to; in the evening;, how- 
ever, I received a note from her ladyship, stating that 
business prevented her from seeing me till the mogreb^ 
or sunset; and in the event of my wanting any thing, 
that 1 was to write it down on paper and commit it to 
the servant. The formidable moment for the interview 
aiTived at last; I decked myself out in my finest Ma^ 
meluke apparel, and followed the servant who brought 
ber ladyship's message. 

The room into which I was ushered was in the Arab 
style, a long divan was raised at the end, about a foot 
and a half from the ground; and, at the farther corner, 
as well as a glimmering lamp would allow me to dis- 
tinguish, I perceived a tall figure in the male attire of 

the country, which was no other than Lady H- 

herself. She received me in the most gracious man<- 
ner, arose at my entrance, and said my visit afforded 
her great pleasure. In the course of one hour we were 
on the best of terms, we conversed like people who had 
been acquainted for years; and, indeed, her ladyship 
was so well acquainted with my character within the 
first two hours of my interview, whether by physi- 
ognomy or the stars, that she acquainted me with 
every peculiar lineament of my mind, with as much 
facility and as much correctness as if she had been 
tracing those of my countenance. I was certainly 
astonished at her penetration; but I have no doubt, 
that in judging of the characters of strangers, her 
ladyship « consults the stars'* less than the features 
of the person whose intellect she wishes to ascertain. 
For seven hours that I had the honour of sitting with 
her ladyship, there never was a pause in the conversa- 
tion. Every subject connected with oriental learning 
was discussed, and every observation of her ladyship'i^ 

13* 
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evinced a degree of genius that astonished me^ and wa» 
couched in such forcible and energetic language as to 
Impress me with the idea that I was conversing with a 
woman of no ordinary intellect The peculiarity of 
some of her opinions in no wise detracfted from the 
general profundity, of her reflections; and, though I 
could not assent to many of her abstract notions re- 
garding astral influence and astrological science, I had 
fitill no rc^asoQ to alter my c^inion of her exalted ta- 
lents, though, it might appear, they were unfortu- 
nately directed to very^ speculative studies. 

It is too much the fashion with us to impugn the 
understanding of every individual whodiflers in a siti- 
gle point from received opinions. There is not a phy*- 
sician in England who does not ridicule the notion of 
there being a particle of tnith in the alleged efiects of 
aoimal magnetism, and yet the most scientific men in 
France have asserted that its influence is not altogether 
an illusion, and, I believe, with justice. But, granting 
that it were an illusion; or, to go a step farther, that 
the power which a wand is supposed to possess in the 
Viands of certain individuals, to indicate the spot where 
water is to be found, is but a fanciful idea, still I do 

not conceive that Lady B- n, who was one of the 

first persons who brought that German discovery, or 
juggle, into notice in this country, should be deemed 
of an unsound mind. Neither should the understand- 
ing of Lady H S be supposed to have become 

a/prey to ecstaey because she holds opiniohs tJiat are 
prevalent, not only among the Arabs, but, strange as 
it may appear, among some of the niost learned peo- 
ple in Syria, among some of the most enlightened 
European residents in Egypt, and among many tra- 
vellers, two of whom are English noblemen, and 
whose opinions concerning magic, to my knowledge^ 
are no less singular than those of Lady H .* 

♦ If all those who believed in mag^c and demonology were to be 
deemed insane, some of the most celebrated men in modem aiid 
ancient times would be called lunatics. Helmont wrote a book 
styled, "In Verbis, Hcrbis, et Lapidibus est magna Virtus." 
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I have conversed with most of theses persons, and^ 
I believe, they are of sane minds. Nothing is more 
difficult tiian to ascertain the point at which eccentri- 
city termin4teflr and insanity begins; at all events I am 
quite sure that, whatever may be the eccentricity of 

Lady H 8' ■ ' ' ■ , her mind is unimpaired, and that 

few women can boast of more real genius, and none of 
more active benqvolence. The motive that induces an 
English lady to live in the Desert is precisely the same 
as induces an English officer to take the government 
of Sierra Leone — the ambition of governing; the 
Wilderness, of the two, is perhaps the most preierable 

post. Do the people who deem Lady H' S 

ma(f imagine there is no pleasure in reigning in the 
affections of the kind-hearted Bedouins? do they think 

Pliny calls magic the offspring of medicine fortified with the 
help of astrology, and borrowing all its splendour from religicm. 

Paracelsus ascribes the plague to sorcery: "In Villicum," he 
says, «< certain of the poison-makers in the time of a plague did 
take the dust fi*om the graves, and did so prepare it with their ma- 
gical art that they raised up a most cruel and rag^g plagfue. 

Tertullian says that •' Devils can contract and dilate their bodies 
.like eels, so that they have no difficulty in entering our bodies." 

St. Augustine (<* De Civitate Dei") says he heard iu Italy " of fe- 
male innkeepers giving some drugs to travellers in cheese which 
turned them mto mares; that they carried burdens for a certain time, 
and then returned to themselves: but," he continues, <* either these 
things are false, or they are so unusual that they deserve not to be 
credited/' 

Luther, according to his own account, communed with devils. 
When he was imprisoned in.Wurtzburg Castle, he says, "Now, 
amon^ other things which they brought me were hazel nuts, which 
I pvit mto a box, and sometimes I used to crack and eat of them. In 
the night time, my gentleman, the devil, came and got the nuts out 
of the box, and cracked them against one of the bed-posts, making 
a rumbling noise about my bed, but I regarded him nothing at all; 
when afterr^'ards 1 began .to slumber, then he kept such a racket 
on the chamber stairs, as if many empty barrels had Ijeen thrown 
down; and though I knew there was no passage, either up or down, 
yet I went to see what the matter was; but finding the door shut, I 
said — Art thou there? so be there still." — Fidelfibbert's Spectral 
Illusions, 

' Coleridge, in commenting on Luther's viaons, says, " During his 
eight months' stay at Wurtzburg, in consequence of a more luxuri- 
ous diet than he was accustomed to, he was plagued with tempta- 
tions both from the flesh and the spirit." 
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there is no delight in exercising the po\^er which one 
strong mind possesses over a thonsatid weak ones? do 
they believe it irksome to be the arbitrator between 
them and their passions, to bid the violent maa be 
temperate, and to hear him promise to he olsedient; to 
command tha unjust man to make reparation, and to 
see him restore what he had stolen; or lastly, to coun- 
sel the jealous Arab to pause before he murdered, per- 
haps, an innocent woman, and to see him subniit to the 
delay of vengeance till his rage abates, and his heart 
revolts at his own purpose? 

To one who knows the Arabs well, the natural 
simplicity of their character, their generosity, and 
their kindness of heart, there is no small pleasure in 
remaining amongst them, and especially in the con- 
dition of a benefactor and a chief, who is looked up to 
by them, not only as a ruler, but as a being of a supe- 
rior order; and, in this light, both the Arabs of Mount 
Lebanon and the Bedouins of the Desert look upon 
Lady H ■ S- — ^. But her influence over the Turk- 
ish Pachas of Syria has, indeed, diminished greatly. 

She has now been seventeen or eighteen years in 
the country; and, for many years after her arrival, 
to gain their protection, which was very desirable in 
such an unsettled region, it was necessary to make 
considerable presents annually, which no private for- 
tune could be equal to for any length of time. So long 
as the presents were made, the Pachas were all cour- 
tesy, and the name of the Sittee Inglis was a pass- 
port over Syria; but latterly, that her hand has ceased 
to lavish the shawls of Cashemire, the silver mounted 

f»istols of England, the swords of Damascus, the mus- 
ins of India on these rapacious governors, their friend- 
ship has waxed cold; and, in some instances, has been 
converted into enmity: such is the case with Abdallah, 
Pacha of Acre, and the Emir Beehir of the Druses. 
The latter has taken every occasion of thwarting her, 
and has latterly issued a firman, which he procured 
from Acre, forbidding any Mahometan subject, on 
pain of death, to remain in her service, or to carry 
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water to her house, with which it is supplied from'a 
river three or four miles distant The corisequenfce of 
this edict is, that she has been left without servants, 
and her beautiful garden has gone to ruin for want of 
irrigation. 

Her establishment formerly consisted of thirty or 
forty domestics, and a great number of girls, whose 
education was her employment: but they have all de- 
serted her, with the exception of five servants, and 
on their fidelity her life is now dependent. Several 
attempts have been lately made tx> break in at night: 
people have been found murdered, who were attached 
to her, and the corpse of a stranger, a few days ago, 
was found lying near the gate. 

Her great enemy is acertain Yacoub Aga, the con- 
verted Bishop whom I have already mentioned, a 
man of infamous character, and who has contrived, 
with the wages of his infamy, to purchase a village, 
which is about an hoar's journey from D'Joun* 
Some time ago thid man seized on her Ladyship's ca- 
mels, on pretence of employing them for some work 
of the Emir's- The servants resisted, and one of 

them was bastinadoed: the servants of Lady H 

retaliated, some time after, on some people of the 
Emir's, and bastinadoed them: this produced a great 
deal of ill will between the Emir and her Ladyship; 
and Yacoub Aga took every opportunity of insulting 
the people of the latter, wherever he met them. 

Not many days before my arrival, one of the ser- 
vants from D'Joun, on passing the house of Yacoub 
Aga, was assailed by the women of the latter; they 
abused his mistress, and he retorted their invectives 
on them and their master. The poor fellow got cud» 
gelled; and in return Yacj>ub's men were subsequent- 
ly cudgelled by the servants of Lady H Ya- 
coub complained to the Emir, the Emir complained 
to the Pacha; and, finally, the firman was issued, 
which left her Ladyship without servants, and has 
converted her gardens into a desert. 

The present rumours of war make her situation 
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still more perilous, but her intrepidity is unshaken, 
and all my endeavours to prevail on her to remove, 
at least, into Egypt, have been fruitless. The only 
European at jyJoxm is Miss W— — , whom I have 
not seen, for the laws of the harem are observed there 
as strictly as in the Turkish capital. 

I had an opportunity of seeing that the Bodouins 
remain as attached as ever to their bene&ctress (for 

such Lady H is;) they come to her in all their 

difficulties for counsel, and show her more respect 
than I ever saw paid to the Viceroy of Egypt. - 

The account of her troubles with the Emir and the 
Pacha, I have had from her Ladyship's own lips; very 
difierent causes have been assigned for them, hut those 
I have stated are the true ones. 

Having smoked and conversed till half-past three 
in the morning, I retired, delighted with d eonversa* 
tion in which the natural eloquence of this lady was 
only surpassed by the originality of her observations. 

Her habits are peculiar; she retires to rest at the 
dawn, and rises in the afternoon; she takes her meals 
in her own apartments, and never with her guests; 
she drinks no wine, and very seldom eats meat. 
Other nights it was still later when I retired; tea was 
sometimes brought in towards two in the morning. 

The male attire of Syria is extremely rich and flow* 
ing; it becomes females no less than men, and sets off 
the portly figure of Lady H- to great advantage. 
As the situation of her Ladyship is more that of a 
Bedouin sovereign than of one in a private station, I 
do not conceive the laws of hospitality are infringed 
by giving you these particulars. Lady H ■ com- 
plains only of those who have given false and mali^ 
cious accounts of her. I trpst I have given neither. 
In conversation she expressed her opinion very free- 
ly of Mr. C g, who appeared to be no great fa- 
vourite of hers, and of many other public charac- 
ters; and though she professed to read no books, for 
*< books" she asserts, " file away the mind,'' she yet 
appeared conversant with every thing that was going 
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on in the political atid literary world. I give you 
her opinions of G ' g and some others^ word for 
wordy as I heard them from her. 

** I hate your iiery-headed Irish politicians; for sol- 
diers, there are none like them; for a coup de main 
I would have Irish — all Irish. The Scotch should 
plan the project, the Irish execute it; the latter know 
not how to retreat: they have a great deal of wit, 
which consists in quickne^ of apprehension; they 
always have genius, but they never have any judg- 
ment. George C -g was one of your fiery-headed 

Irish politicians. When I acted as Mr. Pitt's Secre- 
tary, I had nothing but trouble with this Irishman. 
One day I cauld hardly prevail on him to sit down to 
dinner at Mr. Pitt's, because Lord Castlereagh was 
present! — He was like a fine lady at a play, who be- 
comes quite fidgety because a naughty person is sit- 
ting in the next box: he was afraid of infection. Oh! 
there is no one knows George C — — g so well as I do; 
he was never staunch to any person, nor to any party; 
he never would serve Mr. Pitt well, nor yet would 
he break with him. 

" When Mr. Pitt went out of ofBce, C g used 

his name to make it believed that Mr. P was 

only waiting for a bait to be drawn in again. Mr. 

P !- was obliged to forbid him the house: but he 

soon ingratiated himself again into favour. C 

has no largeness of soul: he is voluble and erudite, 
but he never was such an orator as Grattan: Grattan's 
speeches will read well to every one; but C ■ g's 
are only intelligible to yoiir Greek and Latin gentle- 
men: to the country squires they are nonsense; for 
the agricultural interests are foreign to the classical 

consideration of C^ g: the corn laws are not more 

congenial to his contemplation than the study of al- 
chymy is to the Archbishop of Canterbury. To such 
beings as myself, who have their own strong notions 

of things and persons, the speeches of C g are 

vapid; there is no depth in the argument; no univer- 
sality in the philosophy. 
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" Lord C h was the best meaniDg man in the 

world, but his intellect was not of the first order; in 
the documents he was in the habit of writing for Mr. 

P , there were always blunders, but he used to 

write them over again, very good-humouredly^ when' 

Mr. P^ pbinted out the errors. C— and he 

were always in one another^s way, the senate was not 
large enough for them both. 

" When Mr. Pitt was out of oflSce, I acted as his 
secretary, and he had then as mUch business as when 
he was in. He very seldom opposed my opinions^ 
and always respected my antipathies. In private life 
he was cheerful and affable; he would rise in the midst 
of his gravest avocations. to hand me a fallen handker* 
chief; he was always polite to wo^en, and a great fa- 
vourite with many of them; but, he was wedded to 
the state, and nothing but death could divorce him 
from his country^ He waslbnd of me; be loved ori- 
ginality in any shape. His greal; recreation, after the 
fatigue of business, was stealing into the country, en- 
tering a clean cottage, where there was a tidy woman 
and a niceiy-scoured table, and there he would eat 
bread and cheese like any ploughman. He tletested 
routs, and always sat down to plain dinners. He ne* 
ver eat before he went to the house; but when any 
thing important was to be discussed, be was in the ha-, 
bit of taking a glass of port wine, with a tea-spoon- 
ful of bark. 

<* Had Sir Francis B— -t taken any line of poli- 
tics but that of reform, he would have acquired fame; 
liis early talents fitted him for the conduct of any im- 
portant question; he was a sound speaker, and he 
was ever a gentleman; but in reform it is all prosing; 
subduing a noble spirit to the nature of a rabble, and 
subjecting one's lungs to the breath of the garlic-eat- 
ers of liberty. Sir Francis was elegant in his man- 
ners, comely in his person, and his principles were 
excellent. 

<^ The old K-^ was an honest upright man; bis 
very obstinacy was a virtue; it had been impressed 
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on him early, that he had a certain line of duty before 
him, and that to swerve from it was to wound the 
constitutiop. The constitution was his idol; and, in 
his sight, even its imperfections had something sacred 
. in them. 

" The Duke of Y — ^k was an excellent prince. I 
was on terms of intimacy with him for many years: 
he opposed the Catholics from principle, because he 
respected his father's prejudices, and really thought 
the influence of the Pope was very great. In his of- 
fice he was the most punctual man in the world; he 
had no partialities; and, strangest of all, he never 
showed the least jealousy of W ■ n, on whom so 
many places were conferred, which his tloyal High- 
ness might have been as well qualified to fill. 

" The Syrian Christians are the vilest of mankind; 
treacherous, fiHhy, lazy, coVvardly dogs; they are not 
originally of the country, but outcasts from Greece, 
Sicily, and Italy. I called them all "kelp*' (dogs,) 
and turned them out of doors. Since then I have 
never had a Christian servant The Arabs are far bet- 
ter; yet they, likewise, are ungrateful. They are a 
moral people in general; Uiat is, their passions are 
not so strong as Europeans imagine. The unmarried 
people are particularly circumspect: yet jealousy finds 
its way into their tents, and an instance of it came 
before me very lately. An Arab suspected his wife 
of talking too much with strangers in his absence, 
and one of his neighbours confirmed his suspicions. 
He went home, proceeded to strangle the unfortunate 
woman, and, when she became insensible, he dragged 
her to some distance, and commenced interring her: 
the first heap of sand, however, which he threw upon 
her, recalled sensation; she manifested symptoms of 
life, and he repented of his vengeance: he brought 
her to ihe half dead; told the whole story of her sup- 
posed guilt; but owned he was premature in strang- 
ling her, as he should have first got me to comMiit 
her star, to ascertain really whether she deserved to 
die or not 
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1 sent the woman into the harem^ had her bled and 
taken eare of till she recovered, and then I summoned 
the man before me. * My good friend,' said I, *yoar 
wife's star has been consulted; take her back in peSce, 
and thank God you have her; for it is written in the 
3tars — ^ On vain surmises thou shalt not strangle thy 
Wife, neither shalt thou hearken to the slanderers of 
hfer honour; but when thy eyes behold her shame, 
then, ind then only, believe their evidence!' 

^< The man immediately held out his hand to his 
gentle rib; she kissed it, and out he walked, desiring 
her to follow him with the most perfect indifference. 
t asked the woman if she were afraid of another act 
of violence? She calmly replied, ^ Is he not my 
husband ! has he not a right to kill me, if he suspects 
me of doing wrong?' 

" We have been talking last night of medicine, and 
you have spoken of it like a European; but depend 
on it medicine has gained no ground. Chemistry has 
not advanced it. I have seen physicians in England 
cramming their patients with conflicting drugs, ima- 
gining that minerals acted in the human stomach as 
they did in the crucible. The Arabs are better doc- 
tors: they give a grave opinion of a disease; they ob- 
serve its progress and they weigh its symptoms before 
they apply a remedy. 

**It is not every man that can be a doctor, either 
by study or education. A man must have a particu* 
lar vocation; hef must have what the Arabs call a green 
hand; and such a one will only be successful in the 
healing art* A man is born a physician as he is a 
poet, and every, individual has his peculiar destination. 
I myself rear plants which would thrive under no 
other hand; if I only put a withered twig into the 
ground, it is sure to shoot up; and that decaying flower 



* " For to dne is jpven by the Spirit the word of wisdom? to 
{mother, the word of knowledge b)t^e same Spirit; to anoUier, 
-faith by the same Spirit? to anther the gift of healing by tlie same 
Spirit^'— 1 Cor. xU. 8. 
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you see yonder dies, because it was touched by a boy 
whom I had reasons to forbid breathing on it. 

<* It is in the stars that medicine, like other sci- 
enQ^es, is to be sought and studied; a new species of 
colleges must be established before the world becomes 
really enlightened: learning had its cradle in these 
countries, and its grave in the west; it is here its spi- 
rit is destined to revive, and again to illume the earth. 

" Astrological savans must be appointed to every 
district, to consult the heavenly bodies at the birth of 
every child. 

" The nature of each natal star is to be registered, 
and kept secret, till the period of education, which is 
to be adapted to that particular calling which the star 
of every human being indicates. 

*< How is it, unacquainted as I sjn with you, that I 
am able to tell you every minutia of your character? 
how is it I was able to tell Lord St. A— — of his 
having certain marks on his arm which I had never 
heard of ?— why, by the stars. How is it that people 
often feel an innate and invincible dislike to persons 
they never saw before? and how is it the first time 
you look into certain eyes which have neither bril- 
liancy nor beauty, that your soul is frequently insensi- 
bly attracted to that person? — why, it is by the mag- 
netism of »the mind.* There are certain stars which 
have an aflSnity, and the souls of those beings over 
whom such stars preside are bound in friendship: vice 
versa, there are some antipathica people that my spi- 
rit sickens to encounter, and their stars and mine were 
never in conjunction. The pole of a star is in this or- 

• To discover the source from which this doctrine and some 
others of her Ladyship are probably derived, the magicians of the 
middle ages are to be consulted. As to " the magic of the mind," 
I find the following notion of it in Ilelmont: «* Every man, in re- 
. spect that he has been a partaker of the image of God, hath powei* 
ta create certain entities by the power of imagination, and these 
ideas do clothe themselves with a body in the shape of the image 
fabricated in the imagination, and it is by these that such strange 
things are effected as are falsely attributed to dempns.' — FzVfc m 
Inject .Mater, 
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der: at the top are tiie angels;* a little lower, the spi- 
• rits of the air; still lower, the intelligences of the 
earth, of the vegetable, then of the mineral kingdom, 
and beneath the centre, the seven regions of hell, and 
the seven great kings. Of gems there are many, which 
have a benign, and some a maiign influence. 

** The prince of the Wahabees always wore a large 
jasper t under his ham, and D'Jezzar never went with- 
out an amethyst about his person. The latter was in 
possession of a stone by which, it is considered, his 
treasures were acquired: I hav6 seen it in the posses- 
sion of a poor man not far from IPJoun^ he had the 
power to discover hidden riches by it; but that man 
who applies magic to the enriching of himself must 
have a sudden death. That is the reason magicians 
are alwayd poor, I will now show you two of the 
greatest wonders you have ever beheld, — a horse, of 
the race of Solomon's favourite steed, saddlpd by the 
hand of God,t and a twelvefold ear of wheat, both 
prophesied to fall into the hands of a woman, a stran-^ 
ger in the East 

♦ The angels and spirits mentioned here are generally imaginec^ 
in the East to be beings of a superior intelligence to man, but of a 
corporeal form. Webster informs us, for me four first centuries 
the Christians held this o{)imon. In the last century Dr. Moore con- 
tended for the truth of it in these words: " I look upon angels to 
be as truly compound beings, consisting of body and soul, as mea 
and brutes.'' Damascen says, <^ That angels» quarftum ad nos, are 
incorporeal and immaterial; but, compared to God, are corporeal 
and material." Tertullian and St. Augustin are of the same opi- 
nion. 

f Boyle mentions several cures made by the touch of a jasper 
in the possession <^ Boetius de Boot And Boyle, on his authori- 
ty, recommends a stone caHed lapis nephriticus for curing the 
stone. — Credat Judaeus. 

t This horse with tlie celestial saddle I accompanied her Lady- 
ship to the stable-yard to see. I never beheld a finer animal; the 
groom could with difficulty hold him; but the moment Lady 
H— approached he became perfectly gentle, and stooped his 
head to have it stroked by her hand. There was an indentation in 
the back, which resembled in shape and depth a iTurkish saddle. 
If a line were -drawn ^ong the leVel of the back, the hollow would 
have measured about a foot and ^ half. The formation was deci- 
dedly unnatural. 
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*« These things, I perceive, are above your concqp- 
iion; let us talk of other matters: Are you aware that 
madness is cured by persons of celestial science;, and 
that all mad people are possessed by devils: yet so it 
is, and an Arab friend of mine has the power to^rive 
them out* The Arabs make use of several poisons 
unknown in Europe, the deadliest is that which is ex- 
tracted from the intestines of a murdef^ed man. There 
is a vegetable poison which can be communicated by 
a garment. 

** Craniology and physiognomy are but secondary 
sciences. The stars acquaint me with the physiogno* 
my of a person I never saw. If I wanted to judge 
of the intrepidity of a man by external signs, I would 
measure the space between the region of the heart and 
the middle of the chest, and if I found it small and 
not expanded^ it would d^QOte a pusillanimous spirit 

** There are many strange things to be learned itx 
this country; it is oot from a licentious press that 
Icnowledge is to be deriyed^ which crams the public 
. stomach with crude matter;^ but'fcom the celestial bo- 
dies which contain the elements of all learning. I 
have not read a boolf, since childhood, for books file 
away the mind. 

" The English people are infatuated about their eru- 
dition, their constitution, and their climate; the es- 
sence of the first is vanity— corruption, of the second 

* There is not a village in Syria where some Sheik has npt the 
reputation of being able to cast out devil?: and in Egypt I have 
been applied to frequently to dispossess devils, where the patient 
laboured under epileptic fits. I saw the ceremony of driving out 
a de^ performed, in a village at the foot of Gebel-Silsil. The 
patient lay writhing op the ground, >vhile the Sheik exorcised the 
devil, Vith whom he cpnversed, but the answers of his satanic ma- 
jesty were inaudible to us. After half an hour's work the devil 
was driven out, without any smeH of sulphur, and the man got im- 
mediately well. I have a book in fny possession, caUed " Exorcis- 
mos Terribiles," or ** Flagellum Demonum," showing the shortest 
way of ejecting devils, written by the Chaplain to a King of Na- 
ples; and another work, written about the same time, 1680, by 
GhuivU, Chaplain to the King of Rn^nd, " Proving^ by ^ply 
Scripture, the real existence* of spirits and witches." 

14* ' 
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— and that of the thirdi fog. The English nation is^ 
too fat| its mind wants mortification; every one talk» 
of morals^ and the lips beconte so familiar with the 
name, that the heart forgets the virtue. Religious im- 
position has overrun this country as well as many- 
others; God was obliged to withdraw the truth, when 
the world became so deg^ded as to be no longer fit 
for its purity. 

<^ Some of the learned people here consider Judas^ 
in a better light than we Christians regard him, they 
pretend he was misrepresented, and look up to him as 
a prophet who is destined to appear again on earth. 

** As to leaving this country your advice is vain, I 
never will return to England. I am encompassed by 
perils; I am no stranger to them; I have suffered 
shipwreck off the coast of Cyprus; I have had the 
plague here; I have fallen from my horse near Acre, 
and been trampled on by him; I have encountered the 
robbers of the Desert, and when my servants quaked 
I have galloped in amongst them and forced them to 
be courteous; I have faced them; — and when a horde 
of plunderers was breaking in at' my gate I sallied out 
amongst them, sword in hand, and after convincing 
them, had they even been inclined, that they could not 
hurt me, I fed them at my gate and they behaved like 
thankful beggars. Here am I destined to remain; that 
which is written in the great book, who may alter.^ — 
It is true I am surrounded by perils; it is true I am at 
war with the prince of the mountains and the Pacha 
of Acre; it is very true my enemies are capable of as- 
sassination; but if I do perish, my fall shall be a bloody 
one. I have plenty of arms, good Damascus blades, 
I use no guns, and while I have an arm to wield a 
hanjatf these barren rocks shall have a banquet of 
slaughter before < my face looks black' in the presence 
of my enemies, and two hundred years hence, the Be- 
douins of the Desert shall talk of the Sittee IngliSy 
how she sat her Arab steed, and fell like an Arab chief, 
whj^n the star of her glory had set for ever!'' 

it is impossible to give an idea of her animation 
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when she spoke on these subjectSi and though I have 
given her language ^ord for word^ as I endeavoured 
to impress it on my memory at the time, still to un- 
derstand its energy, one must have heard her, and one 
must have been accustomed to have heard people speak- 
ing of the influence of the stars (for it is the common 
topic of oriental conversation) to listen with gravi- 
ty and even with interest to such observations as iell 
from her Ladyship. The only two persons whom she 
inquired after, and in whose health and happiness she 

appeared to be interested, were Lady G. Cr^ n and 

Mr. B m. After remaining some days with her 

Ladyship, I took my leave, highly gratified with the 
society of a person whose originality, or eccentricity 
(if it deserves that name,) is a far less prominent fea- 
ture in her character, than her extensive information,, 
her intrepidity of spirit, her courteous manners, and 
her unbounded benevolence. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant,, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

TO DR. HAMILTON. 

TjTc, Sept. 20, 1827, 
M7 DEAR SIR, 

The belief in magic is so general in Syria and in 
Egypt, that a traveller who has ^been long in these 
countries, becomes familiarized with the name, and 
at length begins to listen with curiosity to that which 
at first only excited his contempt. Such I confess 
was the case with me: I never doubted but that those 
who believed in it laboured under a delusion; but it 
surprised me not a little to find people of a good edu- 
cation and even of sound iptellect impressed with an 
idea that the occult sciences of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, were still cultivated by the descendants of 
both these people. I resolved to banish, as far as lay 
in my power, every preconceived opinion on the sub- 
ject, and to converse with every magician of repute 
both Syrian and Egyptian. 

I commenced with a gentleman well known in 
Egypt as an antiquarian, whose researches in the Py- 
ramids made some noise in the Quarterly Review some 
few years ago. Captain C first broached his ab- 
struse opinions in a periodical paper, published at 
Cairp very lately. He stated that his secret studies 
enabled him to throw a new light on the Scriptures^ 
and that he had found not only the two lost letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet, but that he had also collected 
the scattered members of Osiris, which was a figura- 
tive way of expressing his discovery of many hidden 
mysteries of morality. He stated the result of his 
researches to be this, that the Scriptures were origin 
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nally written in three difierent senses, and that the 
metaphorical one was that which had been erroneously 
rendered as the plain and obvious one. The intelli- 
gence of this pew doctrine of Captain C got t& 

Komci and both he and his coadjutor, a Frank, were 
excommunicated by the pope, and the anathema was 
extended to all persons who read bis publications; the 
consequence was, no more was heard about <^ the 

scattered members of Osiris,*' and Captain C and 

his " two lost letters" furnished amusement for some 
months to the Europeans of Cairo and Alexandria. 
As we both inhabited Mr. S — 's house in Alexan- 
dria for some months, I had a favourable opportunity 
of learning his opinions respecting magic. I found 
his professed belief was in what he called Chaldean 
science, which consisted in the knowledge of certain 
cabalistical characters, which contained the rudiments 
of astrology. In these he gave me to understand he 
was a proficient; and likewise in animal magnetism. 
He spoke in mystery always, but he acknowledged he 
was versed in magic; and whenever I hinted how de- 
sirable it would be to enrich himself, he always gave 
me an abstruse reply, which was above my humble 
comprehension. The Captain was, I verily believe, of 
a sane mind, and was esteemed by Mr. Salt, as a well 
informed and honest meaning person. I frequently 
sat up with him long after midnight, endeavouring to 
get information on this subject, but I was always 
foiled; sometimes he would tell me not to be impa- 
tient, that there were various degrees of initiation to 
go through before I could know all; that there was 
much fasting and solitary confinement to undergo: at 
other times he asked me if I was not afraid of going 
mad, should any thing supernatural appear, uninitia- 
ted as I was; but it was in vain I told him I feared no^ 
thing but not seeing enough, and I entreated of him 
night after night, if there was any thing in his art a 
man might look on, that he would leave the care of 
my intellect to myself, and exhibit something won- 
Jerful. He always baffled me with an incomprehen- 
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sible jargon, which I found he borrowed from the 
golden verses of Pythagoras, over which volume he 
pored day and night: but what staggered me more 
than any thing in the Captain's magic, w^b his narra- 
tion of a circumstance which happened at Mr. S^ — 's 
a short time before my arrival, and of which Mr. S — 
gave me the particulars long before. In the narration 
of this circumstance, I found the Captain misrepresent^ 
ed a material point to favour the doctrine of superna- 
tural agency. 

Mn S— had lost a quantity of plate, and had never 
been able to find out the thief. Ih such cases in 
Egypt, it is customary to send for an Arab magician, 
either to frighten the servants into a confession; or 
(with some) to ascertain the truth from the foriune7 
teller: from the former motive Mr* S — sent for a ce-* 
lebrated wise man, and took every precaution that 
be should have no communication with the servants. 
On his arrival, he desired to have a boy, under ten 
years of age, brought to him. Mr. S — had one sent 
for from a neighbouring house, who was ignorant 
of the robbery. The magician recited divers incan- 
tations; he drew a circle on the floor, placed the boy 
in the middle, and poured some ink into the hollbw 
of his band;* he desired the boy to look: he did so, 
and said he saw nothing; he desired him to look again: 
the boy started back— he looked terrified; he said he 
saw a man with a bundle in his hand: he bid him look 
again; he saw a man sacrificing an ox before a fright- 
ful looking person on a throne, and another man was 
depositing his bundle before this terrific Sultan. The 
boy could with difficulty all this while be prevailed on 
to look into the ink. The magician bid him describe 
the dress and aspect of the man who had the bundle: 
he did so,* and they tallied in every particular with 

* I fiod this mpde of epcbantment very ancient, the Egyptians 
were in the habit of ^owin^ apparitions in ciystals. Paracelsus 
calls it Jh'8 BerryUistica. It is practised in the dark by the inspect 
tion of a boy, or of a maid. Paracelsus says, it is " lawful Ni^o- 
mancy?" ana only performed by aderel inftuence and strong faith. 
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those of an Arab servant who had been suspected of 
the theft, and who had just quitted Mr. S — *s service. 
The magician refused to name him; he Kaid, his dress 
and features had been accurately described. 

This feat appeared so singular to Mr. S — , that he 
committed the facts to paper, and had them confirmed 
by Mr. R — , an English traveller, who was present. 
Now when Captain C • was telling me this circum- 
stance, which he thought I was quite ignorant of, and 
of which he was an eye-witness, he embellished it a 
little by stating that the magician named a tree where 
the plate was concealed, and that, on searching there, 
it had been all found. I thought, if magic required 
more than truth for its support, its foundation was 
bad. I therefore sought other philosophers for occult 
information. 

The next was a Hebrew Prophet, who foretold 
many events which really happened: such as the arri- 
val of European ships from Italy, in a certain week, 

nay, on a certain day. Captain C told me, he 

conversed with him, and that he had a better knowr 
ledge of the cabalistic writings than any one he had 
inet with. He was a Polish Jew, who was travelling 
for his pleasure, and was said to be very rich: he cre- 
ated a great sensation in Alexandria; the most respect- 
able people actually believed him to possess superna- 
tural knowledge. But he suddenly fell into disgrace 
as a magicians a vessel, which he some weeks before 
predicted would be wrecked on her passage outwards 
arrived in safety in Egypt; and the pseudo-prophet, 
finding that his presence excited laughter every where 
he went, was forced at last (to use a vulgar expression) 
to cut and run.* 

* M^ friend. Dr. Watson, was acqujunted with this philosopher 
in SjTna. He told me of a trick which he endeavoured to paas off 
in his presence as a feat of magic; he had a square wooden box, in 
which were enclosed a number of little jfteces of wood, with seve- 
ral numbers painted on them: when these were arranged in order 
they covered the surface of the bottom of the box. He desired 
the doctor to arrange them as hf thought fit, while he retired to 
another part of the room, and uien to cover the box? when this 
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In Syria, I heard of hid fame in every town;, the 
«< Nebi el Yudi^^^ or Hebrew Prophet, was in every 
man's mouth; the Pacha of Acre entertained him at 
court like a sovereign, for Uie sake of his conjura- 
tions. 

At Tripoli, the Governor treated him with the same 
honour; he prophesied two political events, which 
happened in due time, to the Governor's great annoy^- 
ance; but in a third instance, he had the indiscretion 
to prophesy the downfal of the Pacha; and the result 
was, that instead of being honoured as heretofore; he 
was looked upon as a diabolical sorcerer, and was cast 
into prison. After five or six weeks' imprisonment he 
was released, and his liberty (he told me with tears in 
his eyes) cost him no less than twelve thousand piastres. 
I met him in rather an extraordinary way at Beirout; 
he had been prophesying over the town for many days, 
and had acquired great fame. I found him at dinner 
one day at the missionaries'; he did not know me, but 
I remembered him at once. He talked of the won- 
ders he had performed in various places; of the perse- 
cutions he endured, and was still destined to endure. 
I begged of him to explain to me the elements of his 
philosophy, about which he talked a great deal. After 
dinner, in Mr. Bird's library, I pressed him for a re- 
ply; he wandered away from the subject every instant; 
but I returned to it again and again, and at last I got 
this philosophical intelligence from him: 

was done, the magician applied a magmfyin^ glass, like that of a 
watchmaker, to me cover of the box, which was half an inch 
thick; he then told him that in such a comer was such a number, 
in the centre was such another, and so on: the box was opened, 
and the numbers were found exactly in the atuation described* 
The doctor igras exceedingly puzzled; he could not ima^ne how 
the trick had ^been perform^^ it occurred to him, that it m^t have 
been through the intervention of magnetism. He inosted on see- 
ing the glass; and though he was allowed to examine it only in the 
himd of the conjurer ^or such he was,) he observed a smisdl nee« 
die; he next examined the numbers^ he found scnne heavier than 
others^ and he had no doubt that they contun^d iron within them, 
with each a difiTerent quanti^ of meta^ and tiiat the needle was 
magnetic* 
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^^ fbere are four great essences^ as there are four 
elemeots; there are four celestial sciences, as there are 
four quarters of the globe; these sciences are maeic, 
medicine, poetry, and mathematics. There are four 
gre^t spirits, as Uiere are four cardinal points; and 
there are four virtues, courage, chastity, perseverance, 
and patience; as there are four primitive tongues, de- 
rived from that of Paradise: viz. Hebrew, Arabic, 
Coptic, and Hindostanee." 

^* But, my good friend,^' said I, ^'in speaking of your 
four virtues you have said nothing of truth: is it pos- 
sible for one who professes your philosophy, to make 
light of veracity?^' " God forbid!" said the prophet. 
I whispered in his ear two words — *' Alexandria — 
the ship!" the sound was a thunderbolt to the pro- 
phet; his cheek became pale as ashes, his lip quivered, 
but I set his soul at ease, with the assurance that the 
unlucky affair I glanced at, should go no farther. 

My next conference with a magician was at Sidon; 
he was an Arab Sheik, of Mount Lebanon, and was 
consulted by all Syria. I sent a man and horse nine 
miles, to fetch him to Sidon, for I was told that a lady 
of distinction in the country would not be well pleased 
if a European visited him. I sent two dollars, and 
a written promise of three more, to compensate a ma- 
gician who was in possession of the philosopher's 
stone, as I was assured, for a journey back and for- 
ward of eighteen miles. The old gentleman arrived^ 
in the afternoon; he bestowed several blessings on my 
beard, and inquired if I wished to know things past 
or things to come. I said I did not want to know 
either, but desired to see something supernatural: 
" You shall be gratified," said he, " but every body, 
except you, must leave the room; and the light must 
be shutout" 

He darkened the room; he muttered something to 
himself, in a dismal tone, in which I could only dis- 
tinguish the word « Allah." Are you now prepared,** 
said he, "to undergo the terror of futurity!" "1 
am," I replied, " quite ready:" there was a dead si- 

VOL. 11. 15 
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JencCy thw t lew groan; it seemed to come from a 
dyiog peraon: *^Put yoor hand to your eyes,'' aaid 
the magician; I put them to. my piatoh, for I began to 
fear IKMne treachery. I perceitr^ some shining cha- 
raetefs traced on the wall, they were Arabic letters^ 
but tfieir import I did not undmtand. 

<< Tell me,'' said 1, ** what these words mean, and 
who has traced them:" << The words are, < Beware of 
the sea!' " he replied, <' and they are written by no 
human hand." I did not ahooether like the warning, 
but I consoled myself with the belief Uiat the sm^l 
of phosphorus was in my nostribf and that the wri- 
tine was too bad for superhuman penmanship. 

I resolved to asc^tain the fact, but the Sheik was 
too quick for me; before I had time to lay my fingers 
on the scrawl, he seized my wrist, and with the other 
he tore something from the wall, which rustled like 
parchment, and thrust it into his bosom: from that 
moment the characters disappeared; the old magician 
became so indignant at my im{>etuositj, that he abso-^ 
lutely refused to answer me a single (Question. I paid 
him what I had promised, with the hope of softening 
him, but it was all in rain; he quitted the bouse, miit^ 
tering abuse on all its inmates. 

My next essay was on Lady H S- . I 

never ceased importuning her for knowledge on the 
subject of the stars. But though I was flattered with 
the promise of the first place in her astrological c(rf- 
lege, which one day or other she purposes founding, 
I certainly did not get much insight into the science 
of astrology. 

The following is a dialogue which took place at mid- 
night, in a gloomy apartment, lit by a small lamp, 
placed in a recess by the window, which was so con- 
trived as to render me visible, while her figure was 
hardly to be distinguished. 

Lady H. Are you really ambitious of knowing 
the science of the stars? 

jR. M. If you have the power of putting such 
knowled^ into any ostensible shape, I pray you to do 
so; I desire nothing more. 
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iMdy H. What! woald you encounter the gaze of 
a spirit? 

S. M. If it should be a spirit of health, I would 
go this night to Jericho to behold it^ if it should be an 
evil spirit, I believe it cannot hurt me, and I am ready 
to look upon it. 

Lctdjf H. There is nothing more easy; but I fear 
the effect of teiror en your wits. Know you not that 
people of weak mindd have pined away in idiotey dfler 
intercourse with unearthly spirits, and that even strong 
intellects have been impaired after undergoing the 
trial? 

IL M. I have heard of such things; but I am pre- 
pared for any spectacle you are pleased to exhibit. 

Lady H. Pause for a moment; you know not 
what you risk; it must not be at present, thirty days* 
fasting and silence* are first necessary. The Italian 
doctor who was here underwent this first trial in a 
jsave, and at the expiration of the term, he was visited 
by a sp^ in dark attire, which terrified him so much 
that he had not courage to venture on the second ^tep 
of initiation. But if you wished to see that pipe en- 
dowed with motion, it could be done. The man who 
has that power lives at no great distance, and I have 
4ieen him make that very pipe move from that corner, 
and glide out of the room^ and go back to its former 
place.^' 

All farther importunity proved unsuccessful. I left 
lyjoun without seeing any thing supernatural, but 
the intrepidity of the mistress of the mansion. 

My next inquiry after celestial knowledge was of 
a Coptic priest, whose magical renommee was greater 
than that of any other sorcerer either in Syria or 
Egypt. He resided in his convent at Jerusalem, and 
there I visited him. At first I could not get him to « 
acknowledge he knew any thing of magic. He was ^ 

* The thirty days' fasting £Uid seclusion fit>m society was iiuli&- 
pensable with all the magiciaiis I conversed with in Syria. The 
progressive steps of initiation was anotiier point \rhicli they a^ 
agreed on. ^ 
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on a sick bed; his aspect was that of the Caliban fa« 
mily; in shor^ he was the most ill-looking man I ever 
laid my eyes on. I perceived the presence of my 
servant was disagreeable to him; so I sent him off, 
and commenced my inquiries anew. I told him I had 
some dollars to bestow on the first magician who should 
convince me, by ocular demonstration, that there was 
any truth in his science* ' 

This hint had the desired effect << Would it satis- 
fy you,*' said he, " to see this room converted into a 
lake; to stand on this divan^^^nd behold the walls that 
separate the door come in close contact; that window 
to become a solid mass of stone, and to be deprived 
of all egress for a certain time, perhaps for ever?'' 

*^That would satisfy me fully/' I replied; "only 
perform that one feat, and these four sequins are at 
your disposal." 

<*But the scene would terrify you too much, good 
hakkim/^ was his answer (like that of all the.otbers 
of his art when it came to the point.) " You would 
-folafce me, I fear; and if it came to the ears of the 
Bishop, he would dismiss me from the convent, as he 
did once before, for terrifying the wife of a Levan- 
tine." 

" But, my good father," said I, " you are not deal- 
ing now with the wife of a Levantine, but with a hak^ 
kim and an Englishman." 

It was all in vain: I saw he had no intention, and, 
most probably, not the power of performing what he 
spoke of. Whenever I recurred to the lake and the 
closing of the walls, he shifted the topic; he said he 
could do more wonderful things with cups and cards; 
but these I rejected, and insisted on the lake or no- 
thing. I told him I must leave him, without bestow-* 
#fng'the alms I intended on his convent; but still, if 
he would confess to me what he really knew, either 
of the truth or falsehood of magic, no one in Jerusa- 
lem should be the wiser for the information, and he 
should have a sequin for the poor, who are always re-» 
lieved in Palestine In the persons of the monies. 
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^^ Well, ifaen,'^ said he, "you must know there is 
a convent of ours in the Desert, not far from the Red 
:Sea, called the Convent of San Antonio, and there 
all the knowledge that exists in the world of ma- 
gic is shut up. There is a large library of ancient 
manuscripts, Coptic and Chaldean books, and as no 
stranger is admitted wi&ia the walls of the convent^ 
the secrets of the daris: ^ence are buried there. I 
was in the convent for six months, five and twenty 
years ago, and the little I know of magic I learned 
there; but I had not access to the books, like the other 
priests, and cannot boast of the fiftieth part of their 
supernatural power. More I am not at liberty to tell 

you." I -paid my sequin for learning-- nothing; 

and the result of all my inquiries in the ^ast amount- 
ed to thi^ — ^that in what is commonly called magic, 
there is indeed— •-—nothing. 

But how far animal magnetism is worthy of belief 
is another question: like phrenology, the attempt tcT 
reduce it to a system, while the investigation of its 
laws Was yet in its infancy, has encumbered it witlr 
difficulties, and I believe with lies. As it is, its ab^ 
surdities are only heard of in England; its extraordi- 
nary effects are best known in France and Germany. 

What is vulgarly called sympathy and antipathy, I 
.believe is nothing less than animal magnetism. In 
Glanvil's Sadudsmus Trmmphaitts it is said, " Na- 
ture acts on the human body by subtile vapours yd 
aporrhoeas of minute particles, which' pass from One 
body to the other. *' ^ With some modification, this 
old opinion is the foundation -pf the belief in animal 
magnetism. 

Dr. Philip instituted several physiological experi- 
ments, to prave that "electricity is the agent that is 
employed by the Jiervous organs, and universally dif-]^ 
fused for purposes intimately connected with the ani- 
mal economy throughout every part of the human sys* 
tem.'' 

How far the electric fluid may serve for the medi- 
um of communication between the mind of one ma(!t 
A5* 
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and that of another, is a question which deserves con- 
iideration; for as the air is the medium of sounds from 
place to place, the electric fluid may likewise be the 
vehicle of sympathetic thought. 

The somnambulism requisite for the operation of 
animal magnetism, is only another name for the 
waking ecstacies which Helmont and others had the 
art of falling into, when they desired to have what 
Webster caus spiritual visions; and whose effect, on 
his authority, '< caused them to understand many mysr 
tical matters, without any real egression of the soul 
out of the body, but a freeing or withdrawing of it 
from the senses, and thus joining it to the intelligible 
world, and beholding things as present. '^ To the old 
accounts of animal magnetism there is little attention 
to be paid, but I defy any scientific person to observe 
its phenomena in the spirit of philosophy, and not of 
supercilious contempt for what he cannot easily under- 
stand, and to say its effects are entirely delusive. 

Before I conclude, I have only to remark that the 
magical fictions of the Orientals differ entirely from 
ours. English witchcraft is more puerile than the 
Eastern. Our word witch is derived from wit, and 
ofT^nally signified no more than a wise woman. The 
ffame Vas given to one who entered into a regular com- 
pact with the devil, some part of whose body had been 
sucked by a demon, who had the power of assuming 
the form of a wolf, cat, dog, or hare. 
• The witch-finders, who were employed by Govern* 
ment to bring the professors of witchcraft to justice 
(who were generally old decrepit women,) ascertained 
their guilt, by sticking needles into their warts, or any 
callous excrescences on their feet and bands: if they 
appeared not to fefl much pain, they were taken up 

m and burned. 

^ In the East, on the contrary, every people but the 
Hebrews treated their magicians with honour; they 
affected to have no league with demons, they pretend* 
ed to derive all their knowledge from the stars. Their 
business was to avert the ills of humanity, by point* 
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iog out remedieai which had a benign influence from 
the planets for disease: The business of our witches, 
on the contrary, was to sour milk, to pinch poor girls, 
to distort the limbs of children, and to turn the m/- 
nage of a cottage topsy-turvy. In the East, astrono- 
my and astrology, magic and medicine, were synony- 
mous words for general science. 

In short, in the words of Roger Bacon, their art 
was ** to know in fit constellations to do their works 
according to the confieorations of the heavens, that 
they might not only dispose characters, but also the 
operations both of nature and art, agreeably to the ce- 
lestial virtues.'' 

By the prohibition of magic in the 18th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, it would appear there were various de- 
scriptions of sorcerers among the Jews: " There shall 
not be found among you any one that useth divination, 
or an observer of the times, or an enchanter, or a 
witch, or a charmer^ or a consulter with a familiar spi- 
rit, or a wizard, or a necromancer.'' 

The first Hebrew word, Kesamim, a diviner, is ap- 
plicable to the witch of Endor, from Saul's manner of 
addressing her: " Divine to me, I pray thee, by thy 
familiar spirit." 

The second Hebrew word, Megnonetij an observer 
pf times, is applicable to the augury of a season's fit- 
ness, from the flight of birds, entrails of victims, &c. 

The third term, Menachesh, or enchanter, is to be 
applied to psyllae, or serpent-charmers; for Nachash 
signifies a serpent. 

The fourth term, Mecassephy or a wilch, some of 
the learned rabbins consider ^ne who deceived the 
sight with magical spectres. 

The fifth word, CAebher, or charmer, signifies join- 
ing together, and is probably applicable to one who ^ 
is leagued with spirits. 

The sixth term, Shoelobhj or consulter with fami- 
liar spirits, signifies also Pytho, or the spirit of divi* 
nation; Obh signifies a bottlq, and probably a vial was 
used in divining. y 
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The seventh wordy Jidegnoniy or wizard^ is the mm 
magician of the fourth species. 

The eighth terra is Doresh Hammtthim^ or necro- 
maneers. Hammtthim signifies the dead, and this 
term is considered applicable to those who raised 

glK)St8. 

Three or four of these are GlanyiPs interpretations 
of the Hebrew terms, and confirmed by the Jews of 
this place. 

Amongst the Hebrews, settled in Syria, there are 
none who profess to practise magic; but I conversed 
with two rabbins, in Jerusalem, and a layman, Mr. 
Amslak, who assured me that if they dared to go 
against the ordinances of their religion, which forbad 
all sorcery, they had the power, by transposing cer- 
tain verses of the Pentateuch, of performing what I 
would consider miracles. 

This I presume to doubt, though I believe the two 
rabbins are very learned men, and my friend, Amslah, 
a very worthy person. 

J am, my dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 

R. R, M. 
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LETTER XXXVIL 

TO MRS. COGAN. 

Tyre, Oct. 1, 1827. 
ia.r BEAR MADAM^ 

After a third visit to Tyre, and a journey from 
Jordan to the Lake Asphaltes, I proceed to give you 
some account of my route. 

I hired ^hree donkeys to take me and my equipage 
to Nazareth, a Journey of two days and a half from 
Tyre. For the first twenty milas, our route lay across 
the summit of a lofty chain of Lebanon which ip some 
places overhangs the sea. The path was often on the 
edge of a terrific precipice, where a single false step 
made all the difierence between life and death. The 
awf()l grandeur of the .scenery equalled any thing I 
beheld, either in Wales or Switzerland. 

Leaving Acre five miles to the Easjbi we stretched 
along the beautiful plain of Zebulon; and on the third 
morning we entered Nazareth. 

The capital of Gallilee is now a little village con- 
taining two thousand inhabitants, chiefly Christians; 
it is delightfully situated on a gentle acclivity, hem- 
med in on all sides by mountains; a valley of about 
two miles and a half in length directly faces the vih 
lage. 

I proceeded to the Latin convent to take up my 
abode, but my reception was far from flattering; I 
was dressed in the miserable attire of an Arab peasant 
(for the country was in such a disturbed state that the 
life of every English traveller was in jeopardy,) so 
the monks considered I was not in a condition to dis-* 
pense much alms. They toTd me very gruffly they 
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could not think of admitting a man from the infected 
towns through which I had passed; that the plague 
was probably in my baggage, perhaps on my person 
(I looked pale from fatigue;) and therefore, the most 
they could do would be to give me an empty maga- 
zine on the ground floor, which had been a carpenter's 
work-shop. 

I thanked the good fathers for their hospitable offer, 
and ordered my luggage to be taken to the house of 
the Greek priest. I was resolved to see if hospitality, 
without regard to rank, would procure me a welcome 
from the Papas^ and if it did not, to go to an Arab 
hut. 

" My good Abauniy^^ I said to him, ^^ I have come 
to your gate to demand hospitality: I am a poor En- 
glishman; I an^ not of your creed, but I am a weary 
traveller, and seek the shelter of your roof.'* 

^^ Come in,'* said the good old priest, " you are a 
Christian, and that is enough; eat and drink whatever 
you find here, and remain as long as you please. '^ 

I was more delighted than I can tell you; the mo- 
ment I was left alone I doflfed my pauper attire for a 
splendid Turkish uniform, and presented myself to 
my host in the kitchen to his great astonishment. He 
gazed on what he called my transfiguration with ap* 
parent pleasure, and his two daughters, very pretty 
girls, changed their <»iitemptuous frowns to very ten- 
der glances. 

I accoutred my servant with a superb sword and 
silver handled pistols, and, in this state, I again vi< 
sited the Latin Convent* The monk who, officiated 
as porter, and who, a few hours before, treated me like 
a dog, no longer recognised me; he bowed to the eartii 
at my approach, and interlarded his compliments 
every instant with Milordo and vostra Excellenza. 
Blessed be the man, '' thought I, who invented an em- 
broidered coat. 

In the mean time the monks of the convent gather- 
ed round me; the men who shunned me as an infected; 
^* pestilential fellow, '^ now contended for the honour 
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of showing me the holy places: one apologized for the 
rudeness of the porter in not admitting <^ my Lord- 
ship,'^ another begged me to excuse the prior for 
being ignorant of my rank when he talked to '^ my 
Excellency" of the plague, and all entreated of me 
to take up my quarters in the convent <^ Signer 
Padre,'' said I to the monk who formerly ofiered me 
the magazine on the ground floor, '^ when I came to 
you as a poor English pilgrim you refused to receive 
me, but now, when I come to you as an English tra- 
veller, who seeks no charity, but perhaps bestows it, 
you give me welcome; but I refuse your hospitality, I 
will not enter under your roof." I took my leave of 
the gaping monks, and returned to my worthy Papas, 

The morning after my arrival I received a packet 
of letters by a '* forced courier" from Acre; one con- 
tained a firman from Abdallah Pacha for travelling 
through his province: for this I was obliged to apply 
to the Austrian Consul, Signer Catafago, for such is 
the influence which the British Consuls possess in Sy- 
ria, that to procure a common passport, I had to beg 
it from a foreign Consulate. Signer Catafago, whom 
I had never seen, very politely complied with my re- 
quest, and gave me the first positive intelligence of 
the intention of the allies to carry the treaty of June 
into effect. 

I had another letter from Damietta desiring me to 
get out of Syria as fast as possible, as an engagement 
was daily expected between the British and Turk- 
ish fleets. TThe rumour spread like wildfire over the 
country, that the English and French had declared 
war against the Porte, and consequently that all Franks 
were the Sultan's foes. I was very awkwardly situ- 
ated, in the interior of a country in which my nation 
was denounced, and not knowing whether it would be 
better to proceed or turn back. One circumstance 
alone promised me security, and that was, the Sultan 
was now execrated by the Syrians ten times more 
than the infidels. He had sent orders into the differ- 
ent pachaliks to raise recruits for the new disciplined 
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troops. I happened to pass through the difiereiit 
towns where the conscription was going on: such a 
thing had never been heard of before as carrying off 
the inhabitants by force to become soldierSi and the 
consternation it occasioned was tremendous. I heard 
fathers and mothers, in the open streets of Nazareth 
and Sephoura, calling down curses on the soldiers who 
dragged away their children, and on the Sultan who 
commanded them to do so. 

It was easy to perceive the indignation of the whole 
country was against the government, and that the in- 
fidels were hardly looked upon as foes, but rather ad 
the instruments of vengeance. I therefore determined 
to continue on my iourney to Jordan and Jerusalem, 
and from thence to Egypt, where, whatever might be 
the issue, I considered myself secure. 

The Latin Convent was rebuilt in 1730 on the site 
of an old church, which stood upon the spot pointed 
out by tradition as the habitation of the Virgin Mary. 
Notwithstanding the sneers of English travellers, there 
is good reason to believe that tradition has faithfully pre- 
served the sites of many places of which we read in the 
Scriptures. This Convent of Nazareth, which is called 
the Church of the Annunciation, is mentioned, accord- 
ing to Pococke, by writers of the seventh and twelfth 
centuries. » 

In a cave beneath the church the monks point out 
the dwelling of the virgin, her kitchen and bed-room; 
and in the church a miraculous pillar ysL shown, the 
middle of which is wanting, while the base and capital 
i*emain; the former standing on the floor of the church, 
the latter evidently suspended from the roof, to which 
it is clumsily attached. The expenditure of the Con- 
vent is one thousand pounds per. annum; th^re are 
fourteen monks, and ample accommodation for double 
as many. In the church there is shown a picture of 
our Saviour, painted from a traditionary description, 
which Dr. Clarke calls << a spurious Letter of Pubiitis 
Lentulus to the Roman Senate." This description, 
whether spurious or genuine, certainly agrees with the 
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impression which the scriptural account leaves on the 
mind. It represents our Saviour as *^ a man of stature 
somewhat tall and comely, with a very reverend coun- 
tenance, such as the beholders may both love and feari 
his hair the colour of a filbert full ripe to his ears, 
whence downwards^ it is of a brighter tint, somewhat 
curling, or waving about his shoulders; in the midst 
of his head is a partition of the hair, after the manner 
of the Nazarites: his forehead plain and delicate; his 
face without spot or wrinkle, beautified with a comely 
red; bis nose and mouth exactly formed; his beard 
thick; his hair not any great length, but forked; his 
look innocent; his eyes gray, cleatr, and quick in re- 
proving, awful in admonishing, courteous in speak* 
ing; very modest and wise; in proportion of bpdy well 
shaped. None has ever seen him laugh, but many 
have seen him weep. A man for his beauty surpass- 
ing the children of men." If I were to describe the 
children of the Jews in Jerusalem, who up to the age 
of ten and eleven are the loveliest creatures in the 
world, I would employ the terms used in this ancient 
description, to give an idea of their features. 

The shop in which Joseph is supposed to have 
worked is converted into a chapel. There is a pic- 
ture over the altar, representing a mechanic, with the 
implements of a carpenter arouAd him, and holding a 
youth by the hand. 

In another chapel a rock is exhibited, on which it 
is said Christ eat with his disciples. 

A couploiof miles from the town the precipice is 
pointed out, down which the people of Nazareth 
sought to throw our Lord; and in the opposite^ extre- 
mity of the valley the Greek papas <:onducted me to 
the fountain of the virgin, in the interior of the 
Greek church, and here it was, he assured/ n^e, that 
the angel came to her and said^ << Hail, thou that art 
highly favoured; the Lord is with thee: 4)lessed art 
thou among women !" The Latins, on the other hand, ' 
assert that the annunciation took place in their chapel; 
— which is to be believed? 

VOL. n. 16 
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" Gracia mendax, velRoma mendacior?" 

The pilgrim need not trouble himself about the au- 
thenticity of the tradition which gives to every cave 
in Palestine a sacred name. In Nazareth, at least, 
there is a religion in the place which needs not the 
adventitious aid of superstition to excite enthusiasm. 
The peaceful valley of Nazareth, hemmed in from the 
noisy world by an amphitheatre of verdant hills, is 
the spot which one might imagine the meek and low- 
ly Jesus would have chosen for his earliest abode. 
The silent paths, the deep ravines in the eastern hill 
might well have served for meditation; every morn- 
ing during my stay in Nazareth I visited these soli- 
tudes, calling to my mind the miracle of morality and 
philosophy which came from the little town before 
me, and reflecting on the rev^olution in religion, which 
every country had undergone since ** Jesus of Naza- 
reth^' first broached his doctrines in the village syna- 
jogue, the site of which was then before me. The 
*eelings these reflections inspired were intense; and, 
seated on a clifi* which commanded a view of the vil- 
lage and the valley, I gave them vent in the follow- 
ing feeble verses: 

* LINES 

WRITTEN IN NAZARETH. 

Jesus of Nazareth! on high all hail; 

Jesus of Nazareth! on earth all praise: 
Weak though my voice, let mercy still prevail; 

Hear m«. Redeemer, and direct my ways. 

If ever folly urged my tongue in vain 

To take thy sacred name, thy wrath forego: 
If ever madness worked upon my brain, 

To doubt tiiy holy word, thy pity show. 

Here, gracious Lord, where thou didst humbly wear 

The garb of poor humanity, and pass'd 
The dawn of mortal life, vouchsafe to hear 

The voice whose homage turns to thee at last. 
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Here was that vast beneficence de^gn*d 
Which e'en embraced the universe, and bless'd? 

Which made ** a chosen petmk^' of mankind. 
Of earth a Zion, spread trom east to west. 

Here was that fine morality matured 

Which all plulosophy doth far exceed; 
Which in the wreck of systems hath endured, 

And stiH endures, a^ never ending creed. 

Here is the spot where thou didst condescend. 

Subject to earthly parents, to remain; 
Whereon thy infant wisdom did attend 

Thy virgin mother wondering at the strain. 

Here were thy saj^ngs treasured in, her heart. 

All worldly words and wisdom far above, 
'Hclings of peace on earth did they impart. 

Good will towards man, and never ending love. 

However infelicitous the mode of conveying my 
impressions, I trust to your indulgence for their re- 
ception. After sojourning five days in the most in- 
teresting part of Palestine, I bid adieu to my worthy 
host Heremia, to whose hospitality I cordially recom- 
mend all travellers. The customary present at de- 
parture all over Syria for a gentleman and his servant 
is a dollar and a half per day. He bestowed his be- 
nediction on me as I passed his threshold for the last 
time: and in the perilous excursion I was undertaking 
to the Jordan I thought the prayers of a good man, 
whatever was his creed, could do me no harm. 

I am, my dear madam, 

Yours, very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

TO THE REV. H. CAMBELL. 

AlexaiMiria, Oct 20, 1827. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

I SET out from Nazareth to visit the Jordan, a jour- 
ney of twelve hours across a wild country, as usual, 
accompanied by a single attendant, and so attired as 
to avoid exciting the cupidity of the Bedourns. About 
seven miles from Nazareth? we halted at the foot of 
Mount Tabor; the hekt was insupportable, the ther- 
mometer in the shade stood at 102, and even my Be* 
douin guide complained of the excessive warmth. 

Mount Tabor is a small isolated mountain of a co- 
nical form, commanding a splendid view of the plaia 
of Esdrselon, which extends about four and twenty 
miled in length: its breadth is from ten to twelve. In 
the Scriptures this magnificent plain is sometimes called 
the Valley oi JezreeL It was here " the Lord dis- 
comfited Sisera, and all his chariots, and all his host 
with the edge of the sivord, before Barak ;^^ and in 
latter times, it was here that Kleber with one thou- 
sand fi^ve hundred men sustained the attack of twenty- 
five thousand Syrians; and where Napoleon with a 
re-enforcement of six hundred men routed the whole 
Syrian army. 

The next place worthy of note where we stopped, 
was " Cana of Galilee," where the miracle of chan- 
ging the water into winC/ was performed at the mar- 
riage feast; there is a small chapel here in which they 
show a large stone water vase, which they assured me 
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was the identical one in which the miraculous change 
took place. 

I saw in this neighbourhood the Persian manna 
plant, which Dr. Clarke calls Hedysarum Mhagi; 
it is a thorny plant, but altogether different from the 
tarfa or tamarisk manna plant, which I saw on the 
shores of the Red Sea. Leaving Tiberias and the 
Mount of Beatitude on our left, we proceeded for five 
hours along a country, in some parts cultivated, in 
others mountainous and barren. In the evening we 
arrived at the head of the Jordan, or about two hours' 
journey below that part of the lake where the Jordan 
rises. When we came down on the river, there were 
the ruined buttresses of an old Roman bridge, and 
close to them a bridge of a comparatively modern 
date, probably of Saracen construction, which goes by 
the name of Jacob's Bridge. 

While I was bathing in the Jordan, I was not well 
pleased to observe a party of Bedouins approach the 
river, and still less content to see one of these marau* 
ders very tranquilly take possession of my carpet 
which was spread on the beach. I judged it best to 
let my Arab manage with the fellows, and shortly af- 
ter I saw him drag tlie carpet from the robber, and on 
coming nearer, heard him swearing by his beard, that 
I was a Moslem, and a servant of Abdallah Pacha of 
Acre. If there were any. of them acquainted with 
Turkish, I should probably have got knocked in the 
head; but luckily not one of them knew a word of 
any language but Arabic, and in this I gave them the 
Salaam Meikoxim with great confidence, and had 
the gratification to see them walk off. The khan on 
the Bridge of Jacob separates the pachaliks of Acre 
and Damascus. The Jordan, or El Gor^ is in this 
place about sixty feet wide; where I bathed, mid- 
channel, there was scarcely five feet water; properly 
speaking it is but a stream, and I presume the Hebrew 
term is like the Arabic bahr^ applicable to a river or 
an ocean, as the word gebel signifies a small hill or a 
lofty mountain. It begins at the northern extremity 

16* 
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of the Sea of Galilee, at Charazio; it receives, the 
Arabs say, twenty rivulets along the valley of the Jor- 
dan, and falls into t)ie Lake Asphaltes, or the Dead 
Sea; its length being about seventy miles. Where 
Burckhardt crossed it, it was eighty paces broad and 
three feet deep. In the winter season it still conti- 
nues to inundate the narrow part of the valley* 

From the Jordan I continued my route along the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, or more properly, of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, or Tiberias. After a fatiguing 
ride of five hours, \ye reached the towp of Tabarie, 
or Tiberias; a little to the south of the new walls the 
ruins of the ancient Tiberias ext;end a considerable way 
along the shore. While I was exploring some sepul- 
chral excavations in the side of the adjacent mountain, 
a Bedouin, to my great surprise, started from the floor 
of one of these caves, and rushed towards the en- 
trance; he had probably been sleeping, and was en- 
raged at my intrusion: that part of valour which is 
called discretion, I put in practice on the present oc- 
casion; I took to my heels, and never looked behind me 
till I arrived at the foot of the mountain, where I had 
left my guide in charge of the' mules. The first thing 
I did was to seize the gun which was slung across my 
mule, and I had just time to cock it, when I perceived 
my pursuer about ten yards ofi*, gesticulating violent- 
ly, and pointing his musket at me: he w^s alone, and 
might have fared badly had we proceeded to extremi- 
ties, for it wds ten to one if his rusty match-lock was 
in order, and my servant was now beside me sword 
in hand. 1 simply kept the gun to my shoulder, re- 
garding him steadily; he retreated a few steps, and 
cried out " Magnoun entiP^ ** Are you mad?'* my 
Arab roared in reply, *' Yva magnoun hitiry^ " Yes, 
we are very mad;" the Bedouin seemed to believe 
him, for he rah up the side of the mountain like a 
goat, and we soon lost sight Qf him. 

Not far from the town are the hot baths of Tibe- 
rias: there are four sources; one of them is sulphure- 
ous; in this the thermometer rose to 200^; two of the 
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others aHe chalybeate. The bed of the stream is in- 
crusted with a red deposite, and along the margin of 
the lake, for a hundred yards, where this stream falls 
into the lake, the water is of a scarlet hue. 

There are two baths fitted up; one for women, the 
other for men. Hundreds of scorbutic and rheuma- 
tic patients flock annually from all parts of Syria. 
When I entered the bath, there were five miserable 
objects extended on the marble pavement: they had 
been in the water, and were now going through the 
second process of perspiring on the hot stones. 

The water was so very hot, it was a considerable 
time before I could immerse- my whole body in the 
bath. On coming out, an old sheik, who attended the 
bath, placed me on a marble slab; he repeated several 
prayers over me, and after twisting my joints and con- 
soling me with the assurance that I had a diseased 
liver, which he felt through my back-bone, I took a 
refreshing draught of cold sherbet, and proceeded to* 
wards Tiberias. 

I again passed the tombs in the mountain, which are 
supposed to be those out of which came the miserable 
objects who accosted our Saviour as he passed: ** And 
when he was come out of the ship, immediately there 
met him out of the tombs, a man with an unclean spi- 
rit.^' Some say it was on the opposite shore, sup- 
posed to be the country of the Gadarenes (who are as 
inhosp^itable now as they were in the days of the Apos- 
tle,) that Christ caused the evil spirits to leave the 
possessed persons and to enter the herd of swine. 

The version of Tremellius favours the supposition, 
that the devils drove the swine into the lake without 
entering them corporeally. "They went,^' he says, 
** not ingregeniy but ad gregem porcorum,^^ 

The thermal springs, near Tiberias, are either the 
baths of Emmaus, or, from the description of Jose- 
phus, must be at no great distance from the spot where 
they were. Josephus has given a very erroneous ac- 
count of the length and breadth of the lake; the for- 
mer, he says, is twelve miles and a half. From the 
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time it occupied me in going from one extremity to 
the other, I am pretty sure this length must be eigh- 
teen miles, and the average breadth five miles. In 
the neighbourhood of Tiberias the depth is conside- 
rable: six or seven yards from the shore I was beyond 
my depth, and the inhabitants say, that to the north 
of the town, close to the shore, the depth is from for- 
ty to fifty feet. 

I had an opportunity of observing how very little 
wind agitated the surface of the lake, especially when 
opposed to the current of the Jordan^ which inter- 
sects it for a considerable length. There is now not 
a single boat en the lake; the last that was on it was 
wrecked the year before Burckhardt visited Tiberias. 

Josephus gives an account of a naval engagement 
on the lake, between Vespasian and the Jews, in 
which six thousand five hundred of the latter were 
slain. The fleets, however, must have consisted of 
boats. It is evident " the ships'* mentioned in the 
Scriptures were fishing boats; for ^en the Apostles 
"enclosed a great multitude of fish,** we are imme- 
diately after informed " they filled both the ships, so 
that they began to sink." 

The Arab word mercub is indifierently applied to 
a boat or a ship; so that I imagine, in many passages 
which have afforded some persons a pretext for cavil- 
ling, the fault is in our version, and not in the text. 

Th^re is a vast quantity of fish in the lake; but the 
people are so indolent, that they give themselves no 
trouble to provide either boats or nets. In Tiberias I 
saw some fish which I thought peculiar to the Nile; 
the charamooty the binni^ and the mesht, or Nile- 
sole. The lake furnishes the only .water used in Ti- 
berias. 

Tiberias has the most imposing appearance from 
without of any town in Syria, but within the walls it 
is as wretched as any other. As I had no letters for 
Tiberias, save one for the Rabbi Mendal^ a learned 
Hebrew, who unfortunately died a short time before 
my arrival, I was in danger of sleeping in the streets 
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on the first night of my arrival; I tried every house. 
Christian and Mahometan, and nowhere could I pro- 
cure a night's lodging: a poor widow at last took 
compassion on the forlorn face of my servant, and 
consented to receive qs: as is the custom of the coun- 
try, we were shown on the roof of the house, which 
was tantamount to being walked into a drawing-room. 
We spread our carpets beneath flie canopy of heaven, 
and blessed our stars that w^ were at length lodged 
on a hospitable roof. The parapet is' commonly made 
of wicker work, sometimes of green branches, which 
mode of constructing the upper part of the house is as 
ancient as the days of Nehemiah: **So the people 
went forth and brought them (branches,) and made 
themselves booths, every one upon the roof of his 
house." 

Lord Verulam's spirit of nature fell plentifully on 
us in the night; but we were too wearied to be easily 
disturbed. In the morning, however, we were living 
evidences of the truth of the proverb, that <^ the king 
of the fle^s holds his court in Galilee !'' 

** Our most kind hostess" was not yet stirring when 
we^ descended from our celestial chamber, and we 
summoned our guide to prepare the mules. The fel* 
low was so pleased with his quarters, that he grumbled 
a good deal at parting with the widow. 

Before leaving Tiberias, I visited the church, which 
tradition points out as the site of St. Peter's house. 
So early as the sixth century, the itinerary of Anto- 
ninus makes mention of this church, which is sup- 
posed to have been rebuilt by the Greeks of the Low- 
er Empire, as standing on the site of the Apostle's 
dwelling. In Tiberias also the tomb of Lokman, the 
supposed author of the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments, was formerly shown; but no one now seemed 
acquainted with the precise spot. 

The route from Tiberias to Jerusalem, by Samaria, 
was beset with so much peril, that I was obliged to 
return to Nazareth, and from thence to cross the coun- 
try to Jaffa. The journey occupied three days: in 
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that short space of titnei I was five times in the hands 
of robbers. The three first encounters I had not 
much to complain of; with good words and good 
humour I was able to compound with the banditti — 
once for twenty piastres, another time for fifty, and 
the third time sixty. This they affected to call a law- 
ful toll, or guff er; but the fourth attack in the moun- 
tains between Nazareth and Acre was the most for- 
midable of all, as the banditti were Bedouins, aQ4 
made their first salute by a discharge of musquetry. 
When we were attacked, we were skirting along the 
foot of a barren mountain, about an hour's ride from 
the plain of Zebulon. I was the first to perceive half 
a dozen heads rising from behind a stone wall imme- 
diately above us; spears and muskets were the next 
things which I observed, and shortly after a Bedouin 
horde, consisting of eight men, rushed down the 
mountain to intercept us. My servent endeavoured 
to urge on his mule; but the attempt was unsuccess- 
ful. I was more fortunate; and though I had a cou- 
ple of shots fired after me, I was out of their reach 
in a very few minutes. When I drew up, I discerned 
the robbers taking my baggage off the mule, and saw 
every thing I possessed, clothes and carpet spread on 
the ground, ready for distribution. I made up my 
mind to return, galloped back to the great surprise of 
all, and commenced salaaming my plunderers: one 
fellow seijzed hold of my bridle, and ordered me to 
dismount! I pushed him from the horse's head, and 
addressed myself to him who seemed to be the chief: 
^^ I have come here," I said, ^< not as a prisoner, but 
as your guest; you pursued me, but I was not over- 
taken; and of my own accord I now throw myself 
amongst you: and he who lifts his hand against the 
friend who seeks him, is no Arab, he is a Turk and a 
Caffre!" 

This speech had a prodigious effect. I sat down 
on the ground, and lit my pipe with a small lens, 
which mode of extracting fire from the rays of tbo 
9un; they could not at all understand. 
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^« Do you not see,*' said my servant, ^^ that my mas- 
ter, the hakkim, is not like other men, he can bring 
down 6ie from heaven, and he can bring down male- 
dictions too." 

<^ I can call blessings on the heads of those who 
use me well,*' said I; " and as I see it is your inten- 
tion so to treat me, thia meeting may prove a joyful 
one for us all. '* 

I never beheld more ferocious features than those 
which were around me; murder and robbery were 
marked therein; and while I spoke I expected to get 
knocked in the head every moment, but I perceived 
there was a disposition to relent, so I pulled out a 
packet of James' powders, which I carried in my 
turban, and, dividing the packet into eight parts, I 
gave one to each, with an injunction to reserve it for 
the hour of sickness, and to think of the hakkim who 
lit his pipe with the cefestial fire. I left no time for 
answering, but threw a couple of pounds of tobacco 
and half as much coffee amongst them. I proceeded 
immediately to replace my baggage on the mule; but 
while I was doing so I observed one fellow secreting 
my carpet, and another my coffee-pot; I affected not 
to perceive the theft; and after gi^ng a present of 
three adlies to the chief, I hurried off my servant, 
and salaamed them till I got clear. On my arrival in 
Jaffa I got a hint from the Governor, that my nation 
being at war with the Porte, I should have to remain 
there till Abdallah Pacha sent orders to Jaffa about 
the treatment of English travellers. I assented to 
every thing; but the moment I got out I ordered 
mules to be in readiness outside the gates in two hours; 
and at the expiration of that time, fatigued as I was 
with my wearisome journey from Tiberias, I set off 
for Jerusalem. Twelve miles from Jaffa, the ancient 
Joppa, is Ramah, the site of Arimathea, where Joseph 
dwelt, whose tomb served for our Lord. • As it was 
late, I took up my abode for the night in the Greek 
convent My host was an old Papas from Salonica, 
and was lying extremely ill with an attack of acute 
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rheumatism; he gave himaelf up completely, and re- 
fused to take medicine: I insisted, however, on dosing 
him, and relieved him before morning. The village, 
which contains three thou^nd inhabitants, was in an 
uproar when I arrived; five and twenty young men 
had been carried away the preceding night for the 
new troops of the Sultan, the women were lamenting 
in the open streets, the men were bewailing the hard 
fate of their sons and brothers, and all were bestow- 
ing abuse on the Sultan and his ofiBcers. 

There are many remarkable places in the vicinity 
of Ramah: the plain of Sharon, in which, however, 
** the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley/' are 
no longer to be seen. The ancient Lydda, also, is 
about three miles from Ramah, and the place where 
Samson is supposed to |)ave destroyed the three thou- 
sand Philistines who stood on the roof of the house 
to see the strong man's feats. I left Ramah for Jeru- 
salem three hours \)efore sunrise; our first route lay 
across an uncultivated plain for six or seven miles; we 
then entered the almost impracticable defiles of the 
mountains of Judea, which extend in succession from 
the vicinity of Ramah to Jerusalem. 

It would be impossible for any vehicle on wheels to 
go this route, and even for mules it is extremely diffi- 
cult. Near a village called Bugos I was accosted by 
a well dressed man, mounted on a superb charger, and 
richly accoutred; he turned out to be the brother of 
the famous Mou Goosk, the chief of their mountains. 
He asked me who I was, and whepce I came; I re- 
plied, I was an Englishman, coming from Egypt; he 
told me, without much ceremony, that what I said 
was a kisbf a lie, that I was no Englishman, he cared 
not for my passport, my long black beard was enough, 
he said, to show him I was not English, and I must 
pay suffer^ or toll, immediately: — this is a genteel 
way of robbing in Palestine; and the demand has been 
varied In about a dozen instances, in which I have 
been waylaid, from ten piastres to five hundred. I 
peremptorily refused to pay one paras, and rode on; 
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he followed me for about five minutes, and) coming 
dose to me, said, in no very pleasing tone, '< Before 
you reach. Jerusalem you will repent of this!** He 
galloped on before me, and I had very little doubt he 
hurried on to put bis threat into execution. I pre- 
pared my pistols, and pursued my journey with very 
uncomfortable feelings. 

Till we entered the ralley of Elahj where Saul de- 
feated the Philistines, I met with nothing to create 
alarm: but here, from the side of the mountain, a par- 
ty of men, who appeared waiting for us, made signals 
to us to stop. I took my pistols from the holsters and 
prepared for action: they made signs to me to throw 
down my arms, while they did so with their own, and 
gave me to understand they were coming in friend- 
ship, and meant no violence; the guide assured me of 
their intentions, so I dropped my pistols into the hol- 
sters, and awaited the result In a moment we were 
surrounded by a score of Jibou Ooosh^s men^ I was 
well pleased to find they were his people, and not 
those of his ferocious brother. They behaved civilly; 
I gave them two dollars, and took three of them with 
me as a guard to Jerusalem, for which service I was 
to pay sixty piastres. They struck off the usual p^h, 
to avoid the brother of their chief, who, they said, al- 
ways kept his word; and, after twelve hours' march 
from Ramah, of no ordinary fatigue, I reached the 
long-desired city of Jerusalem, and was hosj^tably re- 
ceived in the Latin convent 

I am^ my dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly^ 

R. R. M. 
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TO EDGAR GARSTON, ESQ. 

Alexandria, Oct. 26, 1827. 
M7 DEAR SIR^ 

The traveller who approaches Jerusalem from Jaffa 
is amply repaid for the toil and peril of the route, by 
one of the most splendid prospects his eye has ever 
dwelt upon. He has passed through a scene of ste* 
rility, hardly to be equalled, from Ram^b to Jerusa* 
lem, he has heard of nothing but the desolation of the 
Holy City, he has read of little in its modern history 
but of its miserable aspect, and all at once a noble city 
rises on his view, with stately walla and lofty towers, 
an4 studded with glittering domes of mosques dnd 
monasteries. It is indeed a glorious sight, and the 
very Arab who accompanied me, greeted the Holy 
City (for such the Arabs call it) with all the fervour 
of admiration: "Quies el cods wallah, quies kitir!'' 
he exclaimed, " How beautiful, oh God, is the Holy 
City! how very beautiful!'' 

Every pilgrim, let his enthusiasm be ever so diffe- 
rent from that of those who profess to visit Jerusalem 
from the suggestions of piety, or perhaps of supersti- 
tion, must own there is an atmosphere of melancholy 
magnificence around the structure of Jerusalem, and 
a death-like stillness in the streets, which he never be-^ 
fore observed in the abodes of the living, and which 
give an air of sanctity to the site of the Temple, and 
a soul, as it were, to the religion of the place which 
enshrines the Sepulchre of Christ. 
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Few travellers, except such as visit Palestine to rail 
against monastic institutions, who see nothing but the 
horrors of papacy in the sanctuaries of Jerusalem, and 
who journey from Jordan to Siloa with a sort of re- 
ligious monomania which paints nothing on their re- 
tina but the informous images of monKs, and causes 
nothing to vibrate on their tympanum but the appal<- 
ling sounds of the mass-bell; few travellers I say, ex- 
cept such as these, visit the spot which is connected 
with the history of their religion, without having their 
feelings powerfully excited; mine were so, and 1 gave 
them words in the form which my mind first present- 
ed, and unworthy of the subject as they are I send 
them to you. 

LINES 

WRITTEN IN JERUSALEM. 

DAveaxxK ^f Zion! doom'd from age to age 
To prove the truth of the unerring page; 
^Thy sullied beauty, thy dejected mien. 
Thy desolation still o'ercast the scene; 
Thy mournful silence sinks into the heart. 
Astounds the sense, and mocks description's art. 
A weary pilgrim, here with steps profane 
I tread thy paths, participate thy pain. 
Recall the sad remembrance of thy faU> 
And in the terrors of thy present thrall 
Behold the judgments of a hand Supreme, 
And trace the sources of redemption's scheme. 

** MoumRil, oh Zioh! are thy ways** indeed, 
" They come not to thy feasts," the chosen seed 
O'er all the land of la^el hath ceased. 
And foes and infidels alone increased. 
The scatter'd remnant of thy race doth roam 
O'er earth, without a countiy or a home; — 
** A by-word," an astonishment to men; 
Bevil'd, degraded, and in bonds again. 

Where is the regal splendour of thy brow? 

Where b ** the glory of the Temple " now? 

Is the tall mosque to tell the sacred spot 

Where stood the house of God? which now stands not. 
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If the proud Modem stiU to stride the tlurone 

Of Royal David, and his glorious son? 

Where is " the Hebrew of the Hebrews ** |one 

Where have the treasures Of the wise man flown ^ 

Is ««thc fine gold of Ophir" to be found >, 

In filthy mammon*s traffic all around? 

Is wisdom now to worldly craft confined? 

Has paltry lucre paralyzed the mind? 

Where now, alas! is the prophetic strain? 

Or were the enraptured accents breathed m vain 

Are Talmud legends to supplant the page 

Of sacred songster and of holy sage? 

And haUi destruction ridden on the blast 

Alone to leave no vestige of the past? 

O'erthrown the altar, but alone to yield 

The Jeffalin to be the sinner's shield? 

Is this the compensation for thy fell. 

And not the blood the Saviour shed for all. 

Father of mercy, graciously ordain 
That great atonement be not made in vain? 
I^t Jew and Gentile bow with one accord. 
Before the akar of their coufunon Lord! 

Direct the weak, the wicked Ofverawe, 
Enhghten all, and vindcate thy law; 
Thy promised l^gdom spread firom pole to poIe» 
And make thy chosen people of the whole. 
Stay the unhallowM strife wWdi rages here. 
Betwixt conflicting creeds, and each draw near 
To one true fcith, as first for aH sufficed. 
And merge the name of se^in that of Christ! 

Though ra»cour reigns, where Christian peace alooe 

Should sit triumphant on her sacred throne, 

H'en though my spirit sickens at the scene. 

And sense revests at ^uperstition^s mien; 

Far horn my bosom be the pride refin*d. 

Of that afiected purity of mind, 

Which fain would spurn devotion fi^m the tomU 

Of Him who died to mitigate our doom! 

Far from me may that apathy still be. 

Assumed or not, which scorns to bend the knee 

Where the Redeemer hung upon the cross 

For man's atonement, and for Eden's loss! 

Still, while I take my solitary round. 
Survey the wonders of this sacred ground. 
Shrink at the gloom which overhangs the wall. 
And m?U"k tiie silence that prevails o'er^U 
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Tread on the heaps long trodden down of did. 
By raging bigot, or invader bold; 
Pause to refer each ruin to the work 
Of time or war, of T^tus or the Turk; 
StiU, thoughtless as 1 am, emotions rise. 
Sceptic or stoick would in vain disg^uise. 

And though the wreck of matter all around 
Failed to excite a sense of awe profound. 
The scenes connected \nth Ovation rise 
And sooth the prospect with celestial dyes. 
Here is that Mount of Olives, ever fair. 
That Garden of Gethsemane, still here; 
Here is that Bethany where Mary griev*d. 
And Jesus wept, and Lazarus reviv'd: 
Here is that Bethlehem where godlike love 
First deigned to dawn a beacon from above; 
And here that Calvary where mercy gave 
The blood of life to triumph o'er the grave! 

The arrival of a traveller in the Holy city ia so im- 
portant an event, that the monks of the various mo- 
nasteries contend with great eagerness for the honour 
of entertaining the stran^r, and look upon the pos- 
session of him as a sort of godsend to the convent. 

The Latin Convent was the best reputed of all, for 
the character of its inmates and the reputation of its 
cheer; I had every reason to be pleased with both. I 
found the monks extremely courteous, many of them 
men of unaffected piety, and among the whole num- 
ber (namely, forty-four,) after an intimate acquaint- 
ance with t6em, I can safely say I only knew one 
whose conduct or conversation was at variance with 
his vows. 

• Dr. Clarke has represented them as a set of men 
weighed down with sensuality and obesity, ^Marding 
the lean earth ^^ of Jerusalem as they went along, and 
having no other employment but the consumption of 
the fruits of the soil. 

The Rev. Mr. Jowett has followed the learned Doc- 
tor with unequal steps, but has given to the bitterness 
of his intolerance an air of religious sentimentality, 
which has concealed the coarser features of the odium 
theologicum of Dr. C — -— . 
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I verily believe that both these gentlemen libelled 
the Catholic clergy of Jerusalem, and that they are 
neither so ignorant, so indolent, nor so depraved, as 
they represent them. It is certain our present Sove- 
reign thought better of them and their institutions than 
the latter gentlemen did: for his Majesty sent them a 
private donation of two thousand pounds, a very little 
while ago. It is, however, lamentable to observe the 
dissensions which exist in this city, between the vari* 
ous sects of Christians; the Turk, the common enemy 
of each, profits by their feuds, and literally enriches 
himself by the rancour of conflicting creeds. 

There was lately a notable instance of Christian ani- 
mosity and of Turkish interference, within the walls 
of the Church of the Sepulchre, in which it was my 
fortune to assist in the adjustment of the quarrel. It is 
necessary to premise, that the Church of the <^ Santa 
Sepulchra,'' built by Constantioe, was burnt down by 
the Armenians in 1808; the sepulchre itself not being 
touched, the Armenians were then the richest body in 
the Turkish nation, and were desirous of obtaining the 
sole possession of the sacred site, to build a new church 
at their exclusive cost; the Greeks, however, outwit- 
ted them,. and procured a firman for rebuilding the 
church, after the Armenians had the trouble of burn- 
ing the old one. They finished the building in twelve 
months; and in 1809 it was opened. 

The Greeks, in this instance, behaved tolerably 
decently towards the other sects: they consented to 
take some portion of money, towards defraying the 
expenses, from the Catholics; and, after appropriating 
to themselves the finest chapel, they gave the next 
Itrgest portion of the building to the Catholics, and 
divided the remainder between the Armenians, Copts, 
and Syrians. 

The Turks took possession of the keys, and to this 
day they immure the priests of the various sects who 
officiate in the Sepulchre, till such time as a stranger 
pays to have the doors opened; or once a month, when 
there is a sort of general church delivery, the old 
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priests are set at liberty, and a new set are shut up. 
There were fifteen Catholic priests immured when I 
was there, as many Greeks, a dozen of Armenians, 
six Copts, and four Syrians. These various sects, I 
am sorry to say, had nothing in common but a feeling 
of animosity; and the dispute I alluded to had its ori- 
gin in this predominant feeling. 

The Armenians, to get a footing in the church, 
were forced to pretend "submission to the Pope; but 
no sooner were they installed in the Sepulchre, as or* 
thodox members of the Church of Rome, than they 
publicly renounced the Pope, and appointed their own 
pontiff, in the person of their old patriarch. From 
that period, they have been constantly encroaching on 
the property of the holy places; and during my visit 
to Jerusalem, they took possession, vi et armis^ of the 
altar on Mount Calvary, which belonged to the Catho- 
lics, and which stands within the walls of the Church 
of the Sepulchre. The Catholics ejected them from 
the spot a few days after their usurpation; but the Ar- 
menian ecclesiastics rallied in a body round the altar 
next day, and a scene ensued which ill suited the 
sanctity of the place. 

The Turks looked on with no small pleasure; the 
quarrel ensured an avanie on either party ; and the Go- 
vernor finally interfered to decide on the validity of 
the title to Mount Calvary. He gave three days to 
both parties to adduce the necessary arguments; or in 
plain English, to bring the bribes! Both parties 
awaited the result with anxiety, for neither of them 
knew how much the other gave. 

At this juncture I was attending the Governor, who. 
laboured under inflammation of the liver, brought 
oh, I had reason to believe, from the immoderate use 
of ardent spirits. He had recently arrived from Da- 
mascus, and was in much need of money. I endea- 
voured to ascertain from him in whose favour he in- 
tended to decide; and which party had given in the' 
most substantial airguments. I found the scale ofjiis- 
//re weighed in favour of the Armenians, and that 
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they had given eight thousand piastres, while the Ca* 
thoiics had only offered six. This important infor- 
mation I lost no time in conveying to one of the fa- 
thers^ who waited on me in the Convent, and the re- 
sult was, that three thousand additional arguments 
were adduced in Cavour of the ancient title to Mount 
Calvary, and, the Catholics continue the exclusive pos- 
sessors of the altar in question. 

I visited the Sepulchre on the day for admitting the 
Catholic clergy. The whole church is four hundred 
and fifty feet in length, and two hundred and ten in 
breadth; the dome is one hundred and fifty feet high, 
and immediately beneath it is the Sepulchre, forty* 
two feet long and nineteen broad; it consists of two 
chambers, the outer eight feet square, with the stone 
on which the angel sat who appeared to the women; 
in this room there are several silver lamps. In the 
inner chamber is the tomb, with a new stone laid over 
the excavation; for the Catholics say the old one was 
stolen by the Armenians; the slab is five feet five 
inches long, and two feet seven inches broad. There 
are about fifty silver lamps here, and the greater num- 
ber of them kept constantly burning. In the outer 
chamber there is an aperture in i\^e wall for giving out 
" the holy fire," which the Greeks pretend they re- 
ceive from heaven: deception is carried on within the 
very walls of the Sepulchre. In the Catholic chapel, 
the pillar is pointed out to whrch Jesus was tied, 
and in the Greek chapel a spot is marked on the nfar- 
ble pavement as the centre of the world. The ascent 
to Calvary is by eighteen steps: and the hole in which 
the cross stood is one hundred and twelve feet from 
the tomb. The holes which are shown as those in 
which the crosses of the two thieves were placed, are 
twelve feet on each side from that of Christ. The 
Greeks have another hole, some yards distant, which 
they say is the spot. 

About six feet from the hole of the cross, there is 
an aperture in the rock of a yard long, which is said 
to be the rent which succeeded the crucifixion. The 
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part of Mount Calvary^ which is within the church, 
is fifty feet square; and the distance from the tomb to 
the spot where Helena found the cross is three hun« 
dred feet. The tomb of Godfrey was pointed out to 
me, and in a gallery above the church, the warrior's 
sword and spurs are preserved, both of an enormous 
size, and are used at the installation of the Knights of 
the Holy Sepulchre. I had some idea of being dub- 
bed; but one or two of the qualifications presented se* 
rious impediments; it is necessary to have baptismal 
certificates from a Catholic priest; to be of noble birth, 
or at least of noble conduct; to exercise no mean art; 
to live a life of chastity; to be ready to die in defence 
of Christianity; and to pay a hundred sequins. 

I had the good fortune to be on terms of intimacy 
with a very worthy Jew, of the name of Amslak, 
He was a man of good fortune, and reputed over the 
city to be possessed of great rcAinnioal knowledge, 
I was in the habit of dining with him almost daily; 
he talked much of his friend, Mr, Jos^b Wolfi*, the 
Jewish missionary; the Bibles, he told me, which 
Mr. W distribated over the city were collected 
after his departtire, and piiblicly burnt in the court of 
the Synagogue. 

<« But how comes it," said I, << that Mr. W . 

asserts in his Journal that he left you all but a Chris* 
tian ?'* 

" We think it uncivil,'' replied Amslak, <* to con-» 
tradict people who mean welK" He pointed with 
pride to the eighteen quarto volumes of the Talmud, 
and said, "I know every word of them." Amidst 
other information, I learned firom Amslak that the 
Jewa believe the torments of hell not to exceed twelve 
months' duration. 

He showed me in the Talmud an ancient legendary 
history of our Saviour, and acknowledged almost 
every miracle recorded in the New Testament; but af- 
firmed that it was in his power, by cabalistic arts, to 
do the same, if he dared to do what the religion for- 
bad. 1 do not believe it was in his power, for I had 
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proof enough that the cabalistic science of the most 
celebrated sorcerer in Syria, the Hebrew prophet 
whoni I met in Alexandria and Beirout, was gross de- 
ception. 

When I talked to Am6lakx)f my being in the vicinity 
of Mount Sinai, he shook his head and said, << No 
one knows where Mount Sinai is: we know that 
Aaron is buried in the valleyi betwixt the Red Sea 
and Syria; we know that our father Abraham, and 
Jacob, and Isaac, sleep in Hebron, eight hours hence; 
we know the tomb adjoining Bethlehem is that of our 
mother Rachel; we know the splendid sepulchre by 
Siloa was constructed by Absalom; we know that yon- 
der sepulchre is that of Samuel; but none of us know 
where Sinai stands or where Moses sleeps^ 

That part of my friend's information which sa- 
voured most of the marvellous was his description of 
the miraculous foundation of the Temple, or rather of 
the nK)sque which has succeeded it. The entire struc- 
ture, he asserts is built on a huge rock, which is sus- 
pended in the air; and beneath this unsupported rock 
the old manuscript copy of the Pentateuch, the two 
tables of stone, and th^ golden candlesticks are depo- 
sited. 

On inquiry among the Turks, I was assured of the 
same fact, and that some years ago the vacuum was 
concealed by a wooden partition, as every pregnant 
woman who looked down invariably died of terror. 

The fact is, I believe that the Mosque of Omar, 
which undoubtedly is situated on the site of the Tem- 
ple, is built on an immense rock, one angle of which 
only is connected with the solid mass, so that beneath 
there is a spacious grotto, with a small stream, where 
the sacrifices were prepared. 

Whenever I dined with Amslak, I observed he 
took a goblet of wine in his right hand before he sat 
down, and blessed it; he also took a cake of bread, 
broke it, invoked a blessing on it, and divided it 
amongst his family: this was the grace; and he in- 
formed me. the custom was observed by the ancient 
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Hebrewsi and thai no Jew would-sit down to eat with* 
out taking bread and wine, and blessing both. 

He took me to a Hebrew marriage, being desirous 
(although it was not usual to let Christians be present 
at this ceremony) to show me every thing connected 
with his religion. We first went to the Synagogue, 
a miserable hovel, more like a stable than a place of 
worship, and where my guide could not help remark^ 
ing, *^ This is all that remains to us for a tentple.'' 
He pointed out the bridegroom to me, clad in a white 
robe, pale as death, and apparently under the influence 
of terror; he was quite a boy, and when he attempted 
to join in the sacred epithalamium, which the Rabbi 
and the congregation chanted, his voice trembled so, 
that I really felt for the poor boy. The hymn of joy 
was sung in a most lugubrious tone, and, compared to 
it, the music of the Arabs was melody itself. 

After repeating some verses of the Torah, we pro- 
ceeded to the bridegroom^s house. In the court yard 
we found the fair daughters of Israel assembled in 
great numbers,, and crying as the Egyptians do at 
wakes and weddings. 

In a saloon, ornamented with a gaudy canopy, stood 
the bride, elevated on a pair of wooden clogs, inlaid 
with mother of pearl; over her was flung a transpa- 
rent veil, and on her head was placed a crown of flow- 
ers; interwoven with strung pearls; the vermilion on 
her cheeks was laid on with no unsparing hand ; her side 
face presented a blazing circle of circumscribed scar- 
let, relieved by an inordinate arch of black surme on 
her eyebrows. Beside her stood two corpulent ma- 
trons holding lighted candles close to her countenance; 
and opposite to her were stationed the Rabbi, and the 
disconsolate looking youth who was about entering the 
happy state. On inquiry, I found he had just com- 
pleted his fifteenth year; the lady had not yet seen her 
twelfth summer. I could not help riveting my eyes 
on her apparel, which was literally covered with one 
mass of gold and silver ornaments. 

My friend Amslak touched my elbow three or four 
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timeS) and told me in a whisper not to look too naucb. 
Heaven knows I was influenced by the purest senti- 
ment of compassion and curiosity. The beauty of the 
bride was quite resistible. 

After a long silence, the Rabbi took a goblet oi 
wine, chanted over it ^r some minutes, put it to his 
lips, and then presented it to the parents of the par- 
ties. He nett took the ring^ exhibited it to the com- 
pany, and every individual exclaimed in his turn, 
<* Ma shallahP^^^^^ How very fine!'* it was then put 
on the finger of the blooming damsel, whose hand re- 
sembled more a shoulder of mutton than the appen- 
dage to a human arm. 

Then Amslak, who was regarded as chief man of 
the feast, in consideration of his being the head of the 
Jews in the Holy City, was allowed the honour of 
throwing a fine woollen cloth, such as is worn in the 
synagogue, over the heads of the happy pair: and 
there they remained covered up, standing in close con- 
tact, while a blessing was invoked on them; during 
which I carefully observed the motions of the said 
woollen cloth, to discover if the lips of the contracting 
parties were to ratify the compact; but the knees of 
the happy man were alone in motion, visibly knock- 
ing against each other, whilst the head of the bashful 
bride was drawn back to the greatest possible distance 
from him who stood trembling before her. The Rab- 
bi then took a glass vase, resembling a dome, and 
threw it out of the window, as a type of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, and said, in a loud voice, ^^ Re- 
member, all human joy is mixed with sorrow.'^ 
Every body groaned except myself and the .poor 
bridegroom who appeared to be speechless. 

The marriage settlement, consisting of a large roll of 
parchment, was now brought in and read aloud. The 
Rabbi swore the young husband to fulfil every stipu- 
lation therein, by taking hold of his right hand and 
squeezing it. The happiness of the two children waa 
now complete. 

The << Marito Doloroso*' came round the room. 
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kissing the band of all the guests, who presented him 
some with paras, some with piastres, and one with a 
golden adlie^ in consideration of the title of ^^ Mi- 
lordo,*' with which he was greeted every moment 

We now walked out, in pity to the^poor boy, to 
whom the felicity of the happy state seemed quite 
overwhelming. In all probability at that moment he 
would have been more delighted to have been spin* 
ning a top with his young companions, than to have 
been placed beside a girl he never saw before, in the 
completion of a rite, the knowledge of which, though 
devoutly to be desired, in the present case was little 
to be expected. 

After the marriage,' Amslak conducted me to his 
tomb: to die in Jerusalem, and to be buried near its 
holy walls, this excellent man had relinquished a com- 
fortable home in Europe, and had actually dus his 
grave; a practice which many other European Jews 
had likewise observed. 

I left my friend to contemplate his yawning sepul- 
chre, and make the circuit of the walls of Jerusalem, 
which I accomplished on foot, in one hour and ten mi- 
nutes. I ascended the Mount of Olives, rather for 
the sake of the splendid view of the city from its 
summit, than to see the traditionary impression of our 
Savioui^s foot as he ascended into heaven. I pass 
over many such other places in the mountain which 
bear the name of holy, and whose description, from 
the mouth of an ignorant ciceronej is sickening to the 
traveller. The effrontery of the servants of the dif- 
ferent convents is offensive in the extreme. They 
have pointed out to me the precise spot where Judas 
hung himself, where the Virgin dined with her cou- 
sin, where the rich man lived, and where Lazarus 
asked for the crumbs of his table; and when I said 
that both these persons existed only in a parable, they 
accused me of impiety. 

In the valley between the Mount of Olives and the 
walls of Jerusalem, on the eastern side of the brook 
Cedron, which is now without water, I visited " the 
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Sepulchre of the Virgin.'' The Gteeks were eelc" 
hraiing the festival of the Madonna, firing pistols be* 
fore the altar, at which half a dozen priests were of- 
ficiating, and squabbling in the most indecent manner 
on the very steps of the altar. 

The grotto was crowded with Greek and Turkish 
women; and the husbands of "the latter were amusing 
themselves by firing pistols, close to my ear, and pull- 
ing ofi* the turbans of their neighbours. But what most 
astonished me, was to hear the Gk'eeks, on coming out, 
boasting of what a good festival they had, of the great 
many shots that had been fired, as if they literally 
hoped to make sure of heaven by a " holy violence.'' 

1 passed along the valley to the south, between the 
Mount of Olives and the Mount Moriah, on which 
the Temple stood; and, near the bridge of the Cedron, 
visited the sepulchres of Absalom and Zachariah, which 
are hewn out of the solid substance of the mountain. 
These are the most imposing monuments in Palestine. 
The tomb of Absalom is ornamented with twenty-four 
Doric pillars; that of Zachariah is unopened, and the 
Jews pretend that the treasures of ancient learning are 
concealed within it. 

Proceeding along the Talley of Hinnom, I observed 
the ancient sepulchres of the Hebrews, and passed the 
whole day in visiting their interior. In some cham- 
bers I found the remains of paintings, in which nothing 
but landscape was represented. In two, on the sides 
of the doors, I saw the traces of Hebrew characters; 
but, what struck me as most singular, was the exact 
conformity of the interior of the sepulchral chambers^ 
cut in the solid rock, to those I had seen in Thebes. 

The object of my search, however, was to find 
either sarcophagi or skeletons; but, though I visited 
forty or fifty sepulchres at least, I did not find one 
remnant of what I sought It was evident that em- 
balming was not a Hebrew custom; and as the Jews de- 
cidedly borrowed the form of their sepulchres firom 
the Egyptians, one might have expected the process 
of embalming would likewise have been adopted. 
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I next made an excursion to the tombs of the kings. 
Though they are distant but a mile from the WAua, 
the inhabitants are independent of iTerusalem, and they 
proved their independence to me^ by robbing me of 
six Spanish dollars, and desiring me to tell th&'Go* 
vernor when I returned. As I had nothing ni>ore to 
lose, I proceeded to examine the splendid portico of 
these sepulchres: the sculpture of the exterior would 
do honour to the Egyptian chisel, or even to the Gre* 
cian* 

Havins descended through a labyrinth of passages* 
I entered the sepulchral chambers, which, like those 
of Oournay contain various receptacles for dead bo- 
dies; but not a particle of one remained. The doors 
of the various chambers are all broken; some of them 
of gray granite, ten inches thick, are lying in ivzf^ 
ments, as if some rapacious hand had forced them open. 
I found the broken lid of a sarcophagus near the en<- 
trance of one chamber, and several fragments of sculp* 
tured marble. 

From the period of my arrival in Jerusalem, I daily 
proposed a journey to the Dead Sea; but the Governor 
threw so many obstacles in my way, for the purpose 
of extorting money, notwithstanding my medical ser* 
vices, and the monks represented so many dangers in 
the attempt, that I was almost induced to give up all 
idea of visiting the shores of the desecrated Lake As- 
pbaltes. I resolved, however, on setting out without 
communicating my intention to a single individual 
within or without the walls of the convent. I fur- 
nished myself with the miserable costume of the Be«> 
douins of the Wilderness, consisting of a coarse shirt, 
leathern girdle, a long knife, a pair of sandals, and 
some shreds of black worsted for a turban. These I 
packed up and took with me, giving the monks to un* 
derstand I was going to Bethlehem. 

A few miles from Jerusalem, I put on my Bedouin 
attire, and despatched my servant to Mar Saba, to 
await my arrival; the state of the country and the 
perfidy of the people of Jerusalem rendered these pre- 
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cautions absolutely necessary. I passed the hill of 
Engedi, two hours' walk from the Holy City: a cave 
is still pointed out as that in which David and Saul 
took shelter. My route lay along the Wilderness of 
Ziphy and a more solitary and desolate journey I never 
undertook. I proceeded, however,, with all the cou- 
rage I could muster, smoking my short pipe, and oc- 
casionally exchanging a salaam with the lawless peo^ 
pie of the country. 

In four hours and a half I reached the Greek Con- 
vent of Saint Saba, after traversing for the last hour a 
wild ravine, formed by two rugged perpendicular 
mountains; the sides of which contained innumerable 
caverns, which once formed a sort of troglodyte city 
in which the early Christians resided; the tradition of 
the convent is, that eighty thousand of them were 
massacred in this valley by the Saracens. The sight 
of the convent in this desolate place was like a glimpse 
irf Paradise. I repented of every idle word I ever 
spoke against monastic institutions. It was with great 
difficulty, however, the good monks would let me in: 
they surveyed me from the upper walls for a conside- 
rable time, and wanted to persuade my servant I was 
ho Christian; he convinced them at last of my being 
his master, and the doors of the fortress (for such the 
convent is) were thrown open. 

I was shown into a comfortable room, where I en- 
joyed myself over a good dinner and excellent coffee. 
1 observed, however, that although the monks were 
aware I wafe really an English traveller, they could 
not get over the poverty of my attire; and that they 
treated my servant with infinitely more deference than 
they showed me. 

The monastery was founded twelve hundred years 
ago by St. Saba: there is accommodation for sixty or 
seventy monks; but at present there are only nine, and 
an Abyssinian devotee, who has been here for some 
years, and whose only ambition is to be interred near 
the sepulchre of St Saba. In one of the upper cham- 
bers there is a most extraordinary assembla^ of bumau 
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bones, consisting of the skeletons of from three to four 
thousand individuals, which the monks assert are the 
remains of the martyrs who were slaughtered in the 
yalley. On the altar/ several skulls are deposited of 
those who are called saints; and one of these was of so 
extraordinary a shape, the crown being almost conical, 
that I tempted the good father with a Spanish dollar, 
to suffer me to jtake it; he said, for my sake, he could 
not allow me to^ remove iti because it was notorious, 
that no pilgrim ever took a bone from St. Saba who 
was not obliged to r^urn it: as the ship in which such 
a relic is conveyed, never arrives ^t her destination 
without misfortune. I prevailed on him, however, to 
take the dollar, and, having put another skull in its 
place, thereby causing the apotheosis, perhaps of some 
poor Arab, I secreted the head till such time as I should 
return to the convent. 

Having sent |br a Bedouin to be my guide, and made 
him eat with me to be assured of his fidelity,. I com? 
initted myself to his care, left my servant at the aon-» 
vent, and set out at midnight The monks provided 
me with a long Arab gun, which I /slung across my 
shoulder; and thus accoutred we marched through the 
bed of the Cedro.n, along the horrible ravine which I 
entered the day before. At length we got into the 
plain; and after three hours' march, we observed a 
Bedouhi camp, about a mile before us. To avoid en* 
eountering the Arabs, we stretched about two miles to 
the south, and were lucky enough to reach the barren 
mountains which bound the west coast of the lake, 
without meeting a single Arab. The summit of the 
sterile rock, on which I stood^ was about three hun* 
dred feet above the level of the gloomy lake below, 
and the towering mountains on the opposite coast ap* 
peared to be about ten miles distant. The moon was 
ishining in all her oriental splendour, on the desecrated 
scene; the shadows of the rugged promontori^ around 
me were reflected on the lake; but on its surface not 
,a ripple was to be seen ; the silence of death was there, 
And the malediction of heaven was written on the soil I 
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for miles around me there was life in neither air, earth, 
nor water. I sickened of the prospect, my spirits were 
completely overpowered. 

I reposed on the bare rock for half an hour; my feet 
were cut in many places with the sharp flints which 
abound here, and it was with difficulty I could descend 
the mountain. About six in the morning I reached 
the shore, and much against the advice of my excellent 
guide, I resolved on having a bath. I was desirous 
of ascertaining the truth of the assertion, that <' no- 
thing sinks in the Dead Sea.'' I swam a considerable 
distance from the shore; and about four yards from the 
beach I was beyond my depth: the water was the cold- 
est I ever felt, and the taste of it most detestable; it 
was that of a solution of nitre, mixed with an infusion 
of quassia. Its buoyancy I found to be far peater 
than that of any sea I ever swam in, not excepting the 
Euxine, which is extremely salt. I coujd lie like a 
log of wood on the surface, without stirring hand or 
foot, as long as I chose; but with a good deal of exer- 
tion I could just dive sufficiently deep to cover all my 
body, but I was again thrown on the surface, in spite 
of my endeavours to descend lower. On coming out, 
the wounds in my feet pained me ej^cessively; the 
poisonous quality of the waters irritated the abraded 
skin, and ultimately made an ulcer of every wound, 
which confined me fifteen days in Jerusalem; and be- 
came so troublesome in Alexandria, that my medical 
attendant was apprehensive of gangrene. 

I proceeded for three hours, as well as I could, along 
the iron-bound coast towards Jericho. I found severd 
fresh water shells on the beach, such as I before no- 
ticed on the Lake of Tiberias; and also the putrid re- 
mains of two small fish, of the size of mullet; which 
tio doubt had been carried down from the Jordan, as 
well as the shells; for I am well convinced, both from 
my own observation and from the accounts of the 
Arabs, that no living creature is to be found in the 
Dead Sea. I provided myself with a fishing-hook and 
line in Tiberias, and with some dried fish from St 
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Saba for a bait I spent two hours in catching bitu- 
men, for that was the only thing that came in contact 
with my line all the time. 

Chateaubriand says, he heard a noise on the lake oc- 
casioned by the jumping of i^ legions of little fishes/^ 
as the Arabs informed him. I believe the credulity 
of the author of ^^ The Martyrs" was equal to his elo- 
quence; and that he has described many things in Pa** 
lestine with great beauty, which he believed with too 
much readiness. The water has been analyzed, and 
found to contain about one-fourth of its weight, of va- 
rious salts; these Chateaubriand states, "on the authori- 
ty of Malte Brun, to be 

Muriate of Lime . . » . • . . 3,920 

Muriate of Magnesia .... 10,246 

Muriate of Soda 10,360 

Sulphate of Lime ..... 0,054 

24,580* 

The face of the mountains and of the surrounding 
country has all the appearance of a volcanic region; 
and having resided for some years at the foot of Ve- 
suvius, having visited Solfatara, ^tna, and Strom- 
boli, I was tolerably conversant with volcanic produc- 
tions. I have no hesitation in saying, that the isea 
which occupies the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Adma, Seboim, and Segor, covers the crater of a vol- 

• I brought home a bottle of die water of the Dead Sea, which 
Dr. Wm. •Gregory had the kindness to give me the following ac* 
Curate analysis ojt: 

Chloride of Sodium* with a trace of Bromine . . 9,58 

CMoride of Magnesium 5,28 

Chloride of Calcium . 3,05 

Sulphate of Lime. . . . . « 1,34 

19,25 

That is to say, 19,25 per cent of saline matter. The occurrence of 
the new body Bromine is very interesting; it was only discovered 
by M. Balard, in the water of the Mediterranean, and has been 
lately detected by Dn Turner, in that of the Frith of Forth. 
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canoy and that, in all probability, heaven made that 
mode of destruction the instrument of Divine ven-- 
geance. I must confess I found neither pumiee stone 
nor genuine black lava, but the soil was covered with 
white porous stone and red veined quartz^ which had 
decidedly undergone combustion. 

At Ghor, native sulphur is found in considerable 
quantities beneath the soil; the inflammable ai^al* 
turn, which forms a pellicle over the surface of the 
water on the western shore, arises from fissures in the 
rock on the opposite beach; after coagulating in tlie 
cold air it cracks into pieces with an explosion, and is 
drifted over to the western beach. On coming out 
of the water^ I found my body coated with it, and 
likewise with an incrustation of salt about the thick*- 
ness of a sixpence. 

At the northern extremity the Sea is fordable; and 
here, the Arabs of Saba inform me, there are hot 
springs bubbling up in the middle of the Bahr Luthj 
or Sea of Lot, as they call the Dead Sea. That spe* 
cies of phosphoric stone which is found in Tuscany, 
on the supposed site of a volcano, is found on the east- 
ern side. I found large quantities of the fetid lime- 
stone called stink stone, on the w^<^ 3rn mountains; 
the recent fracture produces a stroiw dmeH of sulphq- 
retted hydrogen. The basis of atl ttie western shore 
is a calcareous rock mix;ed with silex. Two feet be- 
low the sandy surface of the beach J found a strata of 
red-veined quartz; and below anotb^ strata of lime- 
stone, a vein of reddish earth. Many of these sub- 
stances are only found in volcanic countries; at aH^ 
events, the rugged aspect of the mountains, the terri^ 
ble ravines on either shore, the uncouth forms of the 
jagged rocks, all prove that the surrounding coun- 
try has been the scene of some terrible convulsion of 
nature^ 

The far-famed fruit of the tree of Sodom, '< which 
tempts the eye and turns to ashes on the lips,^^ is no>> 
where to be found on the western shore; and BurcL- 
hardt appears to favour the opinion of its having only 
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an imaginary esListence, but it does exist in the vicini- 
ty of El Ghor. i saw one of the apples at Mar 
Saba; and, perhaps, the only plant in Egypt producing 
this fruit I discovered at Koum OmboSj in Upper 
Egypt, growing in a corner of the small temple of 
Isis, facing the Nile; the plant was not quite the 
height of the Pal ma Christi, the fruit was the size of 
the pomegranate; indeed, from the similarity of the 
fruit and leaves, I consider the Dead Sea apple as a 
spurious pomegranate. It was, indeed, tempting to 
the eye, but deceitful to the sense; on opening it, it 
wslB quite empty, the surface of the rind having only 
a light floculent sort of cotton attached to it, which 
was destroyed by the lightest touch; this was the true 
Bead Sea apple which I saw in Egypt, and which I 
also found in Mar Saba; albeit Shaw and Pococke 
doubt its existence. 

There is not a boat on the lake, and, in all proba- 
bility, never has been. The oldest Arabs have no re- 
collection of ever having seen a boat there. Pliny 
speaks of cane rafts which the Arabs used to gather 
the bitumen; but for three centuries, the fact of no 
boat being on the lake, has been alluded to by travel- 
lers. AH Bey alOQ% a few years ago, describing the 
Dead Sea from ther^tommit of a mountain four and 
twenty miles distant, declares that he distinctly saw 
the vessels on the lake so agitated by the motion of 
the waters, that he considers the name of Dead Sea 
as inappropriately applied. The telescope of this tra* 
veller must have been furnished with a very magnU 
fying lens. 

The most extraordinary circumstance perhaps to be 
remarked is, that there is no visible outlet to the lake, 
notwithstanding that the Jordan is continually flowing 
into it. Dr. Shaw calculates that the Jordan daily 
fiends into the Dead Sea six millions and ninety thou- 
sand tons of water, and yet there is never any visible 
iocreaae or diminution in the height of the water, 
though Chateaubriand erroneously states that it varies 
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at different periods. Its greatest breadth does not ex- 
ceed ten mileS) and its extreme length about seventy. 

One great proof of the destruction of the five cities 
mentioned by Moses (Strabo speaks of thirteen) being 
effected by natural means, is the circumstance of So- 
dom being surrounded with pits of bitumen, as men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. We are to understand from 
JosephuSy that the valley of Siddim, which now forms 
the lake, abounded with these pits. The Arabs af- 
firm, they still see the ruins of the ancient citiet at 
the northern extremity. I do not know what credit 
to attach to such accounts; but D'Arvieux and also 
Josephus say that they likewise saw them. 

For twenty hours, having had nothing but a morsel 
of bread and cheese, we proceeded at the dusk of the 
evening to retrace our steps. The ascent of the 
mountain was dreadfully fatiguing: my feet were 
sore and swollen, and the sharp stones harassed me 
severely. At length we reached the summit; and 
had not been long reposing there, when the appdling 
sound of a human voice was heard, and on looking in 
the direction from whence it came, I perceived five 
Arabs, armed with swords and guns, approaching us. 

My Bedouin instantly lay down^ «nd directed me 
to do the same. *^ Silence, for your life," said he; 
'^our only hope of escape is in remaining unob- 
served." Every instant the sounds approached nearer 
to us; at length we could hear the conversation. I 
felt a slight palpitation about the heart. No one but 
the wild Arab traverses this dreary Desert, and I 
knew he was merciless. But, to my astonishment, 
my Bedouin bounced up and said to me, ** Fear no- 
thmg, they are only the Arabs from Jerusalem, 
coming to fetch salt from the lake." I was soon on 
my feet; but the moment we were perceived by the 
party^ which caused us such terror, off they set at full 
speed, driving their mules before them, and never once 
looking behind, precipitately returned the way they 
came. 
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My Bedouin pursued them for a quarter of a mile, 
roaring after them to fear nothing, and to return; but 
it was all in vain; they took us for the advanced 
guard of a horde of Bedouin robbers, and they never 
ceased their flight till they reached Mar Saba, about 
sixteen miles distant. This unfortunate mistake made 
a difference of thirty-two miles to them in their jour- 
ney. 

On my return to the Convent, I found them relating 
to the monks the dreadful attack which had been made 
on them by at least forty Bedouins, and how they had 
been pursued by the robbers to the very gates of the 
Convent. 

The explanation produced a scuflSe, whfch cost me 
a couple of dollars and my Bedouin some blows; but, 
with the.assistance of the monks, peace was restored, 
and the poor people set out onee more on their jour- 
ney. 

The good fathers had given me up for lost, and my 
servant was lamenting over my untimely fate at the 
moment of my arrival. I stowed the saint's conical 
head in a hair sack, and the following morning I set 
out for Jerusalem; within five miles of the latter place 
I turned off from the high road for the purpose of vi- 
siting Bethlehem. 

Although this town is only six miles from Jerusa- 
lem, it is as much as a traveller's life is worth to 
venture within its walls. Eighteen months ago, the 
inhabitants, who are all Christians, declared their in- 
dependence: the miserable village does hot contain a 
thousand souls, and yet all the force of the Pacha of 
Damascus and of the Governor of Jerusalem is insuffi- 
cient to subject these rebels. 

The first Turkish garrison the Bethlehemites put to 
the sword, killing forty of the soldiers. The next ex- 
pedition that was sent against them they likewise de- 
feated, slaying fourteen people of Jerusalem. The 
Governor next proposed a peaceful xpeeting, but he 
was met on the hills which encompass the village with 
a shower of stones which obliged him to return. 
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The Pacha of Damascus next paid a visitj avowedly 
amicable, but accompanied by a numerous retinue of 
armed followers. The Bethlehemites placed aU their 
women and effects in the Convent, which serves for a 
fortress in time of war, and retired to the Desert with 
their cattle, leaving behind a notice on the market 
walls, that if the Pacha burned a single house in Beth- 
lehem, they would harass all the country round Jeru- 
salem, and poison every pool. 

This threat had the desired effect. The Pacha and 
his people abandoned the town, and ever since the 
Bethlehemites have remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion of their village. 

To get to the Convent, I had to pass through the 
market-place. I could not help remarking the fero- 
cious looks of the infamous people of Bethlehem: while 
their eyes were looking daggers at me, their lips were 
wreathed in smiles as they addressed me in the lingua 
Franca (a barbarous Italian, which they have all learned 
at the Convent) " Signoir, volir comprar una bellis- 
simo croce?'' " Vostra Eccellenza, mi tenir in sacca 
una santa Vergine ben lavorato." ** Cara fratello, in 
questo scattala si trovar le dodici apostoli.'' " Ben- 
venuto, Signiore Pellegrino, favorir, in casa mia ti 
mostrar tutti luoghi santo in scaglia.'' ^^Stimatissimo 
Capitano, si volir aver qualche gallanteria della' ^a 
santa per vostra moglia?'' — The plain English of all 
which was: "Will you buy a most beautiful cross. 
Sir?" ** Your Excellency, I have got a blessed Vir- 
gin in my pocket, highly finished." " Dear Brother^ 
I have got the twelve apostles in this little box.^^ 
*< Welcome, Mr. Pilgrim; pray step iiAo my house^ 
till I show you all the holy places in a shell." '* Re- 
spected Captain, do you want any bagatelles of the 
holy commodities for your wife?" 

I was sick of their importunities: they fawned like 
dogs while there was a chance of extorting a piastre 
from me; but when I refused to purchase any of the 
holy commodities, their natural ferocity burst forth. 
One ruffian stuck his knife into my servant's donkey. 
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and I thought it fortunate to lose Bight of them with- 
out any worse accident. TJtie wound was hi the hind 
part of the donkey, about half an inch deep. 

We proceeded immediately to the cave of the nati- 
vity, which is beneath the church. Even Dr. Clarke 
acknowledgers the site to be so well authenticated, as 
to admit of no dispute. It appears, however, that the 
church of the nativity, in the reign of Adrian, was 
set apart by the heathens for the worship of Adonis; 
there is a detailed account of this circumstance in Hi- 
eronymus; and we are also informed that the Holy 
Sepulchre was sacred to the v^orship of Jupiter, whose 
statue was found by Helena on the spot, and another 
of Venus at no great distance. The stable in which 
our Lord was born is now so disfigured with marble 
ornaments, that it is impossible to recognise any part 
of the original excavation; like all the other holy 
places in Palestine, the stable of Bethlehem is cut out 
of the solid rock. There is a silver lamp kept always 
burning in the place of the manner; and a silver star 
marks the particular spot where Uhrist was born. 

The church above is supported by a double colon- 
nade of splendid marble pillars; it was built by Hele- 
na, but was partly destroyed by the Turks in 1300. 
Dr. Clarke, with his usual inaccuracy, asserts that it 
was rased to the ground; but many of the ancient 
paintings are still extant on the upper walls. I may 
take this opportunity of stating, that Dr. Clarke, with 
all his erudition (and no traveller, I believe, possesse(jL 
more,) was a bad observer. I believe he never was 
intentionally incorrect, and yet the most glaring inac- 
curacies have crept into hrs work: in two pages of de- 
scription of the Dead Sea there are no less than seven 
errors. 

On my return to Jerusalem an old man followed me 
down the hill of Bethlehem, and told me to return to 
the Convent, for that four of the Bethlehemites with 
whom I had a dispute at the Convent had gone on be- 
ibre me, and that I was to be waylaid near the tomb 
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Off Rachel, for having refused to take a Bethlehemite 
guide to Saba. I thought the old man only wanted 
to get some piastres from me, so I pursued my route, 
taking care, however, before I reached the tomb, to 
load my servant's pistols and my own gun; between 
us both we were tolerably well armed, and, what was 
no less important, well mounted. 

Abreast of the tomb we saw fou> men on foot walk- 
ing towards us, about sixty yards distant I told my 
servant the moment I fired to be prepared for a gallop; 
the fellows were fast approaching, when I checked their 
progress with a shot; we galloped away as fast as pos- 
sible: in a few seconds we heard the discharge of a 
pistol, but we were already far beyond its reach, and 
in a very short time were in safety within the walls 
of Jerusalem. 

On my arrival not one of the monks recognised me 
in my Bedouin attire; two or three ordered me to quit 
the Convent, but, to their great surprise, I took pos- 
session of my old apartment; and when they did as- 
certain who I was, I had a thousand congratulations 
on my fortunate escape from all the perils of my late 
journey. 

I found letters from Egypt, warning me of the dan-» 
ger of remaining in Syria, as war was almost certain 
between the Porte and the allies, so that I no sooner 
partially recovered from the wounds in my feet than 
I bade adieu, for the last time, to the Holy City: I 
was fortunate enough to arrive at Jaffa without any 
impediment; but^ on my arrival, the Vessel I expected 
to embark in for Damietta I found had sailed the day 
before. 

The Consul here, a miserable Levantine, was at- 
tired in the Syrian costume, but with an old-fashioned 
English cocked hat, of which he was excessively vain: 
like the monks at Nazareth, he formed rather a bad 
opinion of my finances from my dress, and refused to 
procure me a lodging. I was obliged to forget for a 
moment my respect for the consular dignity, and to 
Iransfer the cocked hat, which was lying on the divan, 
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from the cushion to the floor. I left the indignant Le- 
vantine to eat his pilaw with what appetite he might 
have, and that night set out for Tyre, where I hoped 
to meet some vessel bound for Egypt. I had another 
journey of nearly a hundred miles to undertake; and 
even on my arrival at Tyre it was but a chance if I 
should find a vessel. I had the good fortune, howe- 
ver, to be in time for the departure of the very vessel 
I came in from Damietta; she was to sail the following 
day; and the first persons I met on the shore were 
Captain Hare and my friend Mr. Muller, one of the 
Beirout missionaries. The modern Sour is situated, 
on a neck of land which was formerly an island, but 
was joined to the main land by Alexander at the siege 
of Tyre. There appears to have been two cities of 
that name adjoining one another, the great Tyre being 
situated about five miles south of the now peninsular 
Tyre, which formerly appears, by Strabo's descrip- 
tion, to have been only inhabited by sailors and per- 
sons connected with the shipping. 

The folly of torturing the Scriptures to a literal ac- 
complishment of every prophecy is evinced here: per- 
sons not content with the general destruction of a city 
endeavour to prove that << not a stone remains," be^ 
cause the expression occurs in the ancient prediction. 
But such miserable attempts are disserviceable to truth 
and to the sacred volume, which only meant by such 
expressions that the city should be destroyed, but 
stones still remain one on the other of the wall of Je- 
rusalem, on the side of the valley of Hinnom, facing 
the Mount of Olives, and five miles from the modern 
Sour, on the spot described by Strabo. On the shore 
I discovered a great many remains of the ancient Tyre, 
and a wall of considerable thickness on the north of 
the ruins. I am not aware that these ruins have been 
described by any author; they are not on the high 
road, and are only known to the Arabs, as having a 
well close to one of the ancient walls. 

Unless we acknowledge two ancient Tyres, the pro* 
phecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel are at variance; this 
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former says of Tjrre, '< Thou shalt be built no more, 
thou sbalt never be found again*'' And the latter de- 
clares, << After the end of seventy years the Liord 
will visit Tyre, and she shall return to her hire.*' 
Now ancient Tyre was rased to the ground by Nebu- 
chadnezzar five hundred and seventy-three years be- 
fore Christy and was rebuilt (at least the Tyre on 
which Sour now stands) in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes. 

in Pliny's time the royal merchants of Tyre were 
extinct; and << all its nobility/' he says, << consisted 
in its shell and purple dye." One of the purple fish 
which produced the colour for which Tyre was so 
famed was lately caught here by the pilot of the port, 
and sold to Lady H. Stanhope for some hundred pias- 
tres. But of all the spectacles that astonished me in 
the East, none surprised me so much as the per- 
formance of the lateral operation for the stone by 
this same pilot, who is an old Syrian Christian of se- 
venty years of age; a boy of thirteen was operated 
upon, his hands and feet were held by the attendants; 
the old man introduced two fingers into the rectum, 
pressed the stone against the perineum, and cut down 
on it with a common razor. All this time he conti- 
nued pressing the stone with the left hand against the 
incision; having felt the stone through the incision, be 
applied a long pair of scissars with blunt points, and 
formed into a forceps by the blacksmith; with these he 
grasped the stone, which was the size of a large wal- 
nut: there was little bleeding; and from the short time 
in which the operation was performed I have no doubt 
the psLtient did well. Sir Astley Cooper could not 
have done the operation with more adroitness, albeit 
the old man's hand trembled very much. He told me 
he had extracted stones thirty-seven times, and only 
lost five patients. I cannot vouch for this;, but he 
certainly displayed a vast number of calculi, great and 
small; and the four largest, he told me, he extracted 
above the pubis, by the high operation. This poor 
man exercised the functions of pilot, of parish clerks 
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and first lithotomist Both in Syria and Araibia I 
witnessed many operations of the barber-Burgeons 
which would do honour to any hospital surgeon in 
England; in dislocations they are peculiarly expert, 
they are the best cuppers' in the world, they simply 
scarify the part with a razor, and over this they applj% 
instead of a^lass, a cow's horn, pierced Bt the end, 
and fitted with a leather valve, through which they 
suck out all the air, and this exhausts the horn: the 
quantity of blood extracted in this way is much great- 
er than can be taken away by our glasses; but there is 
one fault, they cut too deep, and the cellular mem!- 
brane protrudes through the incision; they never at- 
tempt any thing in -the way of amputation, for the 
ligature is unknown to them. On the eye they per- 
form various operations, removing staphylome, punc- 
turing the cornea, and letting out 4he aqueous hu- 
mour. 

Hydrocele, which is so common in Egypt that per<« 
haps every third person is affected with it, I have 
seen one barber in Siout hardy enough to undertake 
the cure of, by incisions with a razor quite through 
the scrotum. 

The Egyptians are also expert at removing smaH 
calculi by the urethra, employing a number of straight 
sounds to dilate the passage for a long period; till the 
membrane at last loses its elasticity, and becomes a 
a flabby pouch, through which the calculi pass of their 
own accord, at least without any application of for- 
ceps. I saw seven stones which had passed in this 
way from the urethra of an Arab I attended, the 
largest being very nearly the size of alcidney bean. 

The Arabs of Mount Lebanon are very expert at 
bleeding under the tongue: Lady H. Stanhope first 
pointed out to me the advantage of abstracting blooA 
in this way in cases of determination to the head^ 
But their mode of bleeding in the arm is so dangerous, 
that I never saw an Arab barber bleed a patient that I 
did not tremble; they cut both veins indiscriminately, 
heedless of the artery which lies under the inner one; 
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and instead of introducing the lancet in a slanting 
way, they plunge it right down, and yet they very 
rarely wound an artery, when they do (t knew it oc- 
cur once in Alexandria,) they bind the arm so tight 
as to stop the circulation, and sometimes to induce 
gangrene. - 
In the cure of worms they are particularly clever.* 
For every complaint, rheumatism especially, they 
use the actual cautery; a^nan thinks ho more of being 
fired in Cairo than one does in England of being 
shaved. The Arabs either have less nervous sensibi- 
lity, or more moral courage than Europeans. 

* They con^der the bark of the pomegranate as a specific not 
only for ascaridesy but also for the taoe-worm. I have rarely seen 
it fail in the cure of taenia. They make a decoction of two ounces 
of the fresh bark in a pint of water; this they drink daily till the 
worm is enelled, which it generally is the third day. But the 
most oathable of sdl remedies for the tape-worm is an Abys^man 
plant, called Cossu; I believe I am the first person who brought it 
to Eng^land. The history of this invaluable and idmost unknown 
plant IS very singular. In 1823 I found, as I passed through Paris, 
that the French botanists had just given the name of Braver to ux 
Abys^iian anthelminthick, which tiiey extolled to the skies, and 
had decreed all the honours of the Academy to the discoverer, Dr# 
Brayer, of Constantinople. Three years after this I received a let- 
ter fix>m Dr. Brayer, r^uestbg me to write to Abyssinia for a pro- 
vinon of the invaluable Cossu, and enclo^ng me a treatise he had 
just published on the virtues of the plant he had been so fortunate 
as to discover, though • he had never visited Abyssinia. In the 
mean time Mr. Coffin arrived in Egypt from Abyssinia, and brought 
with him a quantity of this plant, which he prized as be did the ap- 
pie of his eye; but I was fortunate enough to get some ounces of it^ 
which I have ^nce presented to Dr. Ramage, &c. 

On my arrival in England, on looking over Bruce, I was asto* 
nished to find a long and mo^ accurate description of the Cossu^ 
and a drawing of the plant; so that what now goes under the name, 
in the French botanical works, of «* The plant Braver," is found 
in Bruce's fifUi volume, page 45, called <*Cossu,*' or "Bankeaa 
Abyssinica," after Sir Joseph Bankes. 

Thus has poor ^ruce been again cheated of his weU earned fiune; 
and the name of a Frenchman given to a plant which Bruce was the 
first to describe and discover, and that most accurately. The flow- 
ers only are used in medicine; the dose is an infusion of three or 
four drachms in a pint of boiling water. Of all remedies for worms, 
this is the only specific. The -tree attains to twenty feet, the leaf 
b two inches J0i4r» the flower consists of five petals, with a short 
pisti] and eight stamina. 
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I at last embarked for Egypt, with the Rev. Mr. 
MuUe^y taking care not to forget the conical head 
which has undergone a sea christening, and is now 
<;aUed St. Saba. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 

R. R.M. 
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TO JOHN ELMSLIE, ESQ. 

Aleaumdria, Nov. 1, 1827. 
jDEAR SIE, . 

DiTBiNG my last rmdence in Damietta, I attended, 
almost nightly, the Arab eonversazioni of the princi- 
pal people of the place, as the late eventi in the Me* 
diterranean created considerable interest in e^ery town 
in Egypt. At one of these entertainments the discourse 
appeared to me of more than common interest, so that, 
on returning to my lodging, I set down the particulars 
of the conversation, as the opinions of men of rank 
and fortune, and such as prevail amongst the higher 
classes in these countries. For^bvious reasons I deem 
it adviseable to omit the names of these Moslem politi- 
cians; for Mohammed Ali is as a very Christian prioce 
in his animosity to that licentiousness which has its 
origin in freedom of discussion. 

Figure to yourself a quadrangular apartment, with 
a raised platform occupying the upper half, furnished 
with a divan on either side for the guests, and one at 
the extremity, beneath the window, with an additional 
mattress, for the host and the most important person- 
ages present. Below the platform is seen a crowd of 
slaves and servants, standing in respectful order, each 
one watching every motion of his master to fetch the 
coffee or the pipe. Fancy an Arab improvisatore in 
the centre, recounting anecdotes of Haroun el Raschid, 
or the adventures of Ebn Gaz; — a pious imam laying 
down the law, or explaining the important distinction 
between ai^ ablution commenced at the tip of the el* 
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bow and one begun at the top of the little finger. A 
barber-surgeon astonished his bearers with the wondw* 
ful effects of the moon on the circulation of the blood ; — 
how Sheik Daoud, the great author of the History of 
Physic^ first discovered the ebb and flow of the blood, 
like that of the ocean, to be governed by the nocturnal 
planet A Hadji, with a venerable beard, narrated 
the wonders of the Wilderness; how he had been 
stripped and plundered by the Wahabees, whose chief 
was said to deal with the Shitan^ and to sicken the 
camels of the pilgrim in the Desert A Turkish offi* 
cer calculated how many Christians he could cut down 
with a single blow of his sabre; or, enumerated all the 
infidel princes of Europe who pay tribute to the Sultan, 
and send iheir slaves to his^ Porte to hold his foot stir- 
rup. A Levantine Christian, with all the importance 
of a <^ Eonsul,'' or, at least, a drogueman, talked of 
astronomy to the ^ping Arabs^ lik^ a learned Theban, 
and defended himself from the charge of blasphemy 
for asserting that the earth turned rounU the sunf the 
proph^ never having asserted any thing of the kind. 
A Cadi, as a judge of the land, gave his grave decision 
on every disputed point; as to the culpability of enter* 
ing a mosque with the^ left foot foremost, or the cri- 
minality of giving the salaam ot peace to a Christian. 
A young Arab, with his clumsy lute, draws tears from 
the moaning listeners, while he sings of some gazelle- 
eyed charmer whose face was like the moon, and her 
figure like a javelin, who pined away till she lost her 
shadow, because her lover, a young sheik, abandoned 
her for another. Imagine all this, and you will have 
a tolerable idea of the regular evening conversazione 
of an Arab man of quality. The topics are those of 
grown up children, the amusements are of the same 
character; they carry this puerility even to their pa- 
lates, and vie with any youngster in fondness for sweet- 
meatiadd sugar-plums. 

The^Kavarino business now gave a political turn to 
""JlTSir discussions, and many of their opinions of Euro- 
pean policy, and power were so singular, that I could 
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with difficulty bring myself to believe they were se- 
riously delivered. 

A fierce looking little man with a green turban, high 
in office, broached the subject of the late battle: '< The 
Giaours have burned our ships/' said he, *^ but God 
will burn them, hell is a hot couch, and a grievous 
couch it shall be to them we are told by the Prophet'' 
^^ Please the Lord," responded a fat merchant, and his 
Inshallah was doled out with great devotion. *^ Were 
all the ships in the world joined against the Sultan in 
the battle?" asked an Arab Sheik m the simplicity of 
his heart; ** Ay, all," answered a Ulema of great emi- 
nence, << all the Cafires of Franguestan were leagued 
Against the true believers, how else could they prevail: 
what ten of them could face one true Moslem? but 
ten thousand to one are too great odds; and were 
there not forty thousand of their ships against us?" 
*^ Allah Wakbar," said an Efieiidi, a man of learning, 
*^ there is but one God, and, if the English were not 
in Navarino, the Francowa, the Nempsowa, and the 
Muscowa, would now be food for the kelp el bahr!" 
the sea dogs." << Allah Karim!" ejaculated an old 
priest; << God is most merciful, it is only the infidels 
who say that the ships of the Sultan were burned; it 
is impossible, because the Giaours could not burn 
them." " Callam thaib!" cried a dozen of the party, 
'< it is well spoken: it is the ships of the unbelievers 
that are burned, not the Sultan's." "Did not the 
Algerines," said a grave old man, *< destroy the en- 
tire fleet of the English a few years ago, and where 
were they to find another all at once? is a ship like a 
pastek, a water melon? does it grow in the land? is it 
like a rain drop? does it fall from the sky?" "Wallah 
callam thaib!" God was called to witness, by several, 
that it was a good saying. 

"The English are a great people,'^ said a young 
Malim, a secretary of the Governor's; "they are a 
very great people: what razors can be compared to 
English? what pistols vie with those of England? do 
not the Pacha's cannons come from England?" ^* It 
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is very true/' replied the Ulema, '* and th^y have 
conquered all the worfd excepting the dominions of 
the Sultan. India is theirs, and some say the Indian 
Moslems are their slaves.'' "itfe'n Jillah! Heaven 
forbid!" exclaimed the priest^ ^^ a Moslem under an 
infidel, it cannot be; the Lord would not suffer a dog^ 
a Caffre, to call a true believer Servant; Min Allah!" 

^^ It is even so," said the Effendi, "and the Eng- 
lish now want to be our masters, and they will be one 
day. It has been long prophesied we must fall: Stam- 
boul will see the son of /ellowness, the Russian, with- 
in her Jofty walls, and Masr will be a bone between 
the dogs of France and England, but the latter must 
have it." "If either of the Caffres must have it," 
said the fat merchant, "let it be the French; if we 
only could keep our money and our women out of 
their reach, they are good-humoured infidels enough: 
they love fantasia; they are always n\erry." 

"It was not easy," said the divine, " when they 
were here, to keep either our money or our women 
from the Caffres — confusion to their race! the other 
infidels plundered the people less; but who loved them 
more? Were they not both the enemies of God's Pro- 
phet and his law?" 

A good looking young man in an Arnaout uniform, 
who had hitherto beeli silent, now gave his opinion of 
the two powers: "The English Giaours," said he^ 
" have most money, because they have only to send 
to India for as maby ship loads as they please, and 
they can better afford to pay men for fighting for them 
than the others. The French bring no money with 
them; wherever they go they pillage, but they never 
take a paras away with them after all. Whichever 
gives the best ihyme^ rations, is the Giaour for an 
Arnaout." 

" Surely," exclaimed the Malim, "you would not 
draw your sword for a dog, a Christian?" 

" For no man who did not pay me," replied the 
Arnaout, evading the question. 

" What, for a Caffre!" rejoined the Malim. 
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« Why not," said the Arnaout, ** when the busi- 
ness is to cut another Cafire's throat?" 

This was a good joke, and every one felt himself 
bound to laugh. When silence was restored, the 
lawyer put a question which puzzled the whole as- 
sembly exceedingly; ** Where is England?" << Eng- 
land," replied the priest, with the supercilious air of 
superior knowledge, << England is in London!" << La! 
la! moush kiddi," cried the Effendi,the man of learn- 
ing; << England is not in London, London is only a 
belled^ a town, but England is in the great sea of the 
north, it is an island, like America, which is also 
English." 

<< That's impossible," said the lawyer, ** so great a 
natipn never could be an island: are the people of 
Scio or Cyprus to be compared to the English, and 
are not both those places islands?" 

** Do the French come from an island too?*' said a 
Sheik, from Assouan, who had never seen an island 
but that of Elephantina^ ^Uhere cannot be many of 
Ihem then." 

" When they were here," said the Malim^ *'there 
was no scarcity of them, they were forty thousand 
strong in Scanderia alone." 

<< uo not talk of thousands," exclaimed the priest, 
'* callam milliouni^ the word is millions; were they 
not like locusts from Scanderia to Assouan?" 

*<With ten thousand Arnaouts," said the young 
soldier, <^ I would have driven them into the sea, eve- 
ry Caffre of them. How many thousands of English 
did we not trample on,' in Raschid, a few years ago?" 
<^ They were five and twenty thousand strong in Ro- 
setta," said tfce lawyer, "and they were all slain." 
" Not all," answered the Efiendi, " the General got 
his life, but there were only five thousand of them al- 
together." 

** Five thousand or twenty," cried the lawyer, " is 
it not all the same thing; were they not all infidels, 
and were they not vanquished with the sword of Is- 
lam?" 
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, ** Allah karim,*' cried the priest, <^God is most 

. merciful; such be the fate of all who believe not in 

the true Prophet, to whose name be eternal glory.'/ 

" If the Sultan/^ said the Effendi, <*had^ taken off 
the heads of the Janissaries a hundred years ago, the 
law of Islam would now be spread over the who[e 
earth.'' 

** As it is," replied the priest, " are not the true 
believers like the stars of heaven? who can count 
them? is not their empire over the whole earth from 
the rising even to the settitig place of the sun." 

** It is not in the Frozen Ocean, however," said 
the Levantine, *^ there are no Moslems there." 

** It is a lie," said the priest, ** they are every where, 
the Prophet has said it" 

** What, in America?" said the Levantine, " it was 
only discovered a few years ago!" 

<< Well, then, if it was not known to the Prophet," 
replied the priest, "of course he had nothing to say 
to it." 

**But,", continued the Levantine, in a low voice, 
** the law of the Prophet could not be intended for 
all mankind." 

'* It was meant for the universe," said the priest, 
*< and hell's fire is the portion of him who rejects it." 

" If every man is bound to fast the Eamazan, from 
sunrise to sunset," replied the Levantine, " on the 
pain of reprobation, the Moslems of the Frozen 
Ocean, where the days are six months long? should 
feel somewhat exhaustetl." 

" I do not believe it," cried the priest in a fury, 
*^ who ever saw a da}'* six months long? who could 
sleep an entire night of si* months long? — no man." 

** But I read it in a book," said the Levantine, 
•* written by the famous Volney.-^' 

*' What is written, in the perspicuous volume of 
truth,^' replied the priest, " admits neither of doubt 
nor disputation; there is not a word in the Koran 
concerning the days of six months duration, neither 

VOL. n. 20 
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of the nights, therefore I disbelieve it^ because ii is 
impossible.^' 

"Kaif/^ said the. Levantine, "do as you please, 
but truth is one;'' — a very common expression of the 
Arabs, and is generally the ne plus ultra in an argu- 
ment. 

The host was a merry sort of fellow, who made a 
jest of every subject, and a butt of every man, even 
of the priest: the guests dropped off one by one: the 
Levantine and myself got a nod to remain: and when 
we were quite alone the rakee bottle was produced, 
it circulated briskly, and the politicians who had just 
departed were turned into ridicule by the host. 

" You might as well talk to a gamouSf a buffalo,'' 
said he, " as to that lawyer, of any thing except bri- 
beVy: it was a folly, hakkim, to contradict him about 
the geography of England, you might a§ well reason 
with a pastekj a watermelon, for he has no more 
brains." 

I. left my worthy host singing an interminable Arab 
ditty to the air of Malbrook, over the second bottle 
of rakee, and I could not help observing, what I had 
often done before in Turkey, that the winebibber was 
seldom a fanatic; from what cause I know not, unless 
it was from his loving what the Christian liked, and 
that being sympathy. 



I am, deaf Sir, 
Yours, very truly, 

R. R. M, 
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TO MBS. E. FOBDE. 

, . Alexandria, Nov. 6, 1827. 

MY DEAR MADAM, 

This is the last time 1 am likely to have the plea- 
sure of addressing you from the shores of Egypt. 
The lengthening chain which I have been dragging 
for some years now only attaches^me to " the land of 
bondage'' by the last link, and in a few days it shall 
be broken. 

I embarked on board an English l^rig at Sour for 
Damietta, congratulating myself on my escape from 
many perils w-hich I fondly hoped were all at an end; 
but the evening of our departure we observed a sus- 
picious looking vessel hovering about us for some 
hours; she stood in for Sour at nightfall, and we saw 
nothing of her till thfe following morning. She did 
not keep us long in suspense; her boats were soon out, 
and in the course of a quarter of an hour, we were 
the lawful prize of a Greek pirate, having a cargo of 
Turkish tobacco on board, with false papers from the 
Consul, purporting the cargo to be his property; while 
in a private letter the Greek Captain discovered the 
real Arab papers of the Syrian merchants. A strong 
rope was fastened to our bows, and we were towed in 
the wake of the Greek brig, which mounted eighteen 
guns, and was manned by ninety men. In the eve- 
ning the Captain sent us the pleasing information that 
we were bound for Napoli di Romania, and directed 
us to follow all his movements. 

My first interview with him was any thing but 
agreeable, he insisted that I was a Turk, one of Mo- 
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hammed Ali's people, who had been in England; no 
Englishman, he said, could have so long a beard, or 
brown a complexion; I showed him my passport, but 
he threw it on the deck ; I then took some pearl crosses 
from my pocket, which I had purchased in Bethle- 
hem, and asked him if Turks were in the habit of 
carrying Christian emblems? thjs staggered him a lit- 
tle, but I thoroughly convinced him I was an English- 
man by ordering up some wine, and plying him with 
** potations bottle deep/' I became quite a favourite, 
and the following day he sent his boat for me to go 
aboard his brig to dinner. I found him in the cabin 
already half drunk with rosoglio, several bottles of 
which I observed about the cabin, which he told me 
he had taken from a Genoese vessel. While we were 
at dinner, word was brought to him that a Turkish 
ship of war was in sight; he ordered the decks to be 
cleared and the guns rpn out, and gave me my choice 
of remaining on board, or going back to my own ves- 
sel, I chose the latter. The Turkish vessel was at a 
great distance; we could plainly see she was pressing 
all sail to get clear of us; but. the Greek chased her, 
and in about two hours t^he was boarded: instead 
of being a vessel of war she turned out to be an. 
Arab schooner, bound for Syria, freighted with rice 
and corn, and carrying twenty Turkish passengers, 
most of whom were Turks from Damascus and Tri- 
poli, and richly dressed; she was soon laid alongside 
of us, towed as we were; and in the course of an hour 
I saw the Captain armed with a yaticariy and a dozen 
of his people going on board her. Ifmade me shud- 
der to see the Greek, sword in hand, stepping on the 
deck; the consternation of the unfortunate TiirkS was 
dreadful; they thought the naked sword was not 
brought there without a purp6se, and they soon were 
on their knees, clinging to the Greek sailors, begging 
their lives; I saw the Captain striking one of them 
with the flat part of the sword, and a little boy, a 
grandson of the Captain's, took the knife out of his 
girdle and stabbed an old man in the arm who was 
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trying to kiss the hand of the little rascal. The 
Greeks, however, aboard our vessel assured me there 
would be no murder, but probably a little flogging to 
make the Moslems confess where they had hidden 
their money. The pirate sat on the poop, and one 
poor wretch after another was stripf and examined. 
I remarked one proud Moslem, splendidly dressed, 
dragged before the Captain; one of the sailors tore off 
his Koran, and threw it in his face; another trampled 
on the green turban, the exclusive badge of the fami- 
ly of the Prophet; another seized his pistols, another 
his clothes, tiir he was left without a stitch but his 
shirt and drawers, and in this way they were all 
served. Three of the youngest of the men, an Arab 
woman, and a little girl, were then taken for slaves, 
and sent aboard the brig; the poor little girl was torn 
from her distracted mother, who petitioned to be taken 
with her child, but her cries were disregarded; after 
the child was lorn from her, I saw her following the 
little creature with her eyes, frantic with grief she 
tore her hair by handfulls from her head; at last I saw 
her make a desperate plunge from the deck, she was 
seized when she was half over the side of the vessel, 
and was carried below by main force, I entreated of 
the Greeks to allow me to speak with the Captain, but 
they would not hear me; the cargo was then taken 
out, the sail and cordage, and even the water, and in 
this state the unfortunate wretches were left at the 
mercy of the wind and waves. If the cold blooded 
politician throw an imputation on the memory of Can- 
ning for the treaty of June, let him be answered with 
this history, and learn that it was to put an end to such 
horrors, and to far more bloody atrocities than those, 
that the minister of Great Britain adopted a measure 
which the interests of humanity at least rendered ex- 
pedient. The following day I was sent for to act as 
interpreter between the pirate and his prisoners, nei- 
ther he nor one of his people knew a word of Arabic: 
I was happy to see that the poor fellows were well 
treed, and that one af them was employed in the cabin 
20* 
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as the Captain's Turkish seci:etary, copying the Arab 
manifestos of our cargo. 

I observed two captives on the deck this day whom 
I had not seen before, and whom I recognised at once 
as Indians, from their complexion and attire. They 
told me^ in Arabic, they were Bcitish subjects, from 
Bombay, that they had been on pilgrimage to-Mecca, 
and were proceeding to Jerusalem when they were 
taken in an Arab shatoor by the pirate, and they en- 
treated of me, as they were my countrymen^ to pro- 
cure their liberty. I resolved on d6ing so; I found I 
could at any time lay my friend, the pirate, under the 
table, probably fropi his being half drunk when he 
sat down to dinner. This day, after proposing aiva- 
riety of healths to George Canaris, to Colocotroni, and 
many other Greek herbes, I ventured to remind him 
of the service my country had always rendered Greece, 
and of the shame it would be in England to hear that 
two British subjects were taken as prisoners by the 
captain of a Greek man-of-war. I suggested the pro- 
priety of giving them both as a present to Captain 
Hare, as some compensation for the loss of his freight; 
he said he would give them both to me^. but I posi- 
tively refused, so eventually, I persuaded him to send 
them both ^aboard to Captain Hare. 
\ In the course of the evening he took it into his 
head to give up the idea of taking us to Napoli, and 
resolved on taking out our cargo where we were. Our 
vessel was soon laid close alongside of him, and eve- 
ry hand aboard him was soon employed in taking out 
the tobacco of the popr merchants of Tyre. In six- 
teen hours the entire cargo was out; and, in about 
three hours more, we took in from the brig as much 
ballast as we required. 

I supped with the pirate while the work of plunder 
was going on, and, by dint of persuasion, I prevailed 
on him to pay the Captain his freight; this he agreed 
to do, but when it ^ame to the point he could only 
give half the amount in money, and for the remainder 
he gave him some hales of cotton; but, on the Cap- 
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tain's arrival in Damietta^ the greater part of the mo** 
ney proved false. 

After settling the account he insisted on our having 
a bottle of wine; I made no objection, it was the pre-^ 
lude to my demand of the little girl who had been 
torn from her mother. I was now such a favourite 
with the pirate, he could refuse me nothings he made 
me a present of the child, and, lest he should repent 
of his promise, I took her in my arms and conveyed 
her into the boat There was still the young Arab 
woman whom I had seen taken out of the schooner, 
and her usage was so bad that I determined on having 
her ransomed also: the following morning I sent a 
present to the Captain of several little crosses and 
Bethlehem shells, with representations of the cruci- 
fixion, wliich proved a mpst acceptable present. 

Captain Spiro Calefatto, as he nick-named himself, 
was probably as gr.eat a scoundrel as any in existence, 
but he was excessively devout; he never "broke the 
fast,'' thopgh he was always drunk, and he never plun- 
dered a ship without first saying his prayers. In com* 
mon conversation, talking of his atrocities, he made 
the sign of the cross every five minutes. 

When the hour of our liberation came, he pretend- 
ed to be very sorry to part with me; he begged of 
me to remain with him as his brother, I should have 
a large share of the plunder, the vessel was his own, 
and, in short, he would make me his heir. *< If you 
wish really," said I to him, as I was going down the 
side of the brig, ''to make me your friend, and to 
have your name rendered famous in my country, ei- 
ther give or sell me the young Arab woman; if you 
refuse, it will be the first time I ever asked a favour 
of a Greek which was not granted." 

'^ Take her, and may confusion fall upon her race," 
he exclaimed, and, with the flat part of his long knife, 
he trounced her all the ^ay up the deck, from the 
forecastle to the companion. I succeeded in getting 
her into the boat, thanked him with all my heart, and 
got on board our vessel. Four happier people, I be^ 
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lieve, were not in the world than the two Indians, the 
Arab woman, and the little girl. 

On my arrival in Damietta I presented them all to 
the Governor, and got him to write to Tripoli, and 
Beirout, where the schooner was bound to, for the 
purpose of finding out the mother, and informing her 
of her child being in safety. 

We had but one* small barrel of water left when we 
parted with the pirate. The head of St. Saba, as the 
Captain called it, seemed to have brought us no good 
luck, for no sooner did we lose sight of the pirate than 
we encountered an adverse gale, which kept us five 
days in sight of the coast of Egypt, to the east of Da- 
mietta. I began to think there was some truth in the 
words of the monk, and that no bone from Mar Saba 
was ever carried beyond the seas. 

The sixth day we saw a boat at some distance, which 
we hailed, and into it Mr. Muller and myself got. 
We were about ten miles from the shore, and in an 
open boat with a heavy sea and a boghass to traverse, 
on which there is always a tremendous swell; it was a 
serious thing to venture on landing; but our boatman 
was called **the devil of the boghass" of Damietta, 
and we trusted to his skill. We were nearly abreast, 
at length, of the Tannitic mouth of the Lake Men- 
zalc, the breakers were roaring on the bar, and the 
passage appeared to us impracticable; the Arabs, how- 
evCT, determined on venturing, and in a few minutes 
we had the white surge dashing over us. Some peo- 
ple might have found the scene awfully grand; for my 
part, I thought it awfully terrific: one moment we 
were on the top of a curling wave, the next moment 
in a trough, around which nothing but the white foam 
was visible; the sail went flapping to and fro for at 
least five minutes; I would have given some piastres 
St. Saba had his head: I was on the point of making 
a vow to send it back, when the sail caught the wind, 
and in five minutes we were on the tranquil bosom of 
the Lake, as if we had been shot from the caverns of 
Pluto into the Elysian fields. 
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My friend, Mr. M , bore all the unpropitious 

occurrences of our voyage with heroic fortitude; and, 
after seven days' comparatively delightful travelling, 
we arrived in Alexandria. Here I found Mr. and 
Mrs. Montefiore on the point of seting out for Pales- 
tine: it required more than ordinary courage to think 
of undertaking the journey at such a moment, when 
the recent news of the battle of Navarino had spread 
universal consternation iti every European bosom, and 
had irritated the people of the country against every 
Frank; they surmounted, however, every obstacle 
which was thrown in their way, and set out, for the 
Holy City. They had the good fortune to accomplish 
their journey with perfect safety, and Mrs. M— — ; is 
one of the few Frank ladies who have traversed the 
rugged mountains of Judea. 

It was settled, on their setting out, that I diould 
await their return to accompany them to Europe; and, 
in the mean time, I was prevailed on to attend Mr. 
Salt (whom I was grieved to find in a wretched state 
of health) on an excursion up the Nile. It was evi* 
dent, indeed, that in accompanying him, I was taking 
on myself an awful responsibility; but it appeared to 
him, and to his worthy friend, Mr. Thurburn, that a 
removal from the damp and unwholesome atmosphere 
of Alexandria was the only chance fpr him, and even 
that was a very poor one. At Dessuke, on the Nile, 
he became so feeble that it was impossible to ][)roceed 
farther; and here, after a fortnight's suffering, he 
breathed his last. 

I had but one consolation, and that was, that being 
possessed of his entire confidence, I was enabled to 
sooth his last moments with all the attention that 
friendship might demand in a country where virtue 
can hardly commandjespect, and where sickness calls 
forth little sympathy. No one unacquainted with 
Egypt can form an adequate idea of the loss of Mr. 
Salt at such a moment. The battle of Navarino had 
but just taken place, and though the Pacha appeared 
little affected at the destruction of his fleet, his real 
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feeUiigs were unknown^ but many distrusted his in- 
tentions. Mr. Salt had considerable influence over 
him, and possessed his confidence, and during his ill- 
ness Mohammed All absolutely refused to communi- 
cate with Mr. Barker, who unfortunately was obnox- 
ious to him: $t last it was agreed on, that Captain Ri- 
chards^ of the Pelorus, should be the medium of com* 
munica.tion between our Oovernment and his High- 
ness. Whoever is destined to replace Mr. Salt, as 
Consul Genera] at Egypt, has no little difficulty to 
encounter, and not a few invidious comparisons to ex- 
' pect. He is to be the successor of an honourable and 
talented individual, of a gentleman and a scholar, of 
a man wliose suavity of manners and integrity of prin- 
ciple rendered him beloved by Europeans, and respect* 
ed by Mahometans; of one who deemed not arrogance 
essential to his dignity, and who supported that dig- 
nity without having recourse to the miserable pagean- 
try of the Levant. 

I am, my dear Madam, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

R. R. M . 
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